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Art. 1.—Wiutt tHe Granp Consummation, giving the King- 
doms of this World to Christ, be introduced under the 
Dispensation of the Spirit? By Rev. Joseph Steele, 
Castleton, Vermont. An Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
November, 1849. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A more general reason perhaps than any other for neglect- 
ing the study of the prophetic Scriptures, is the impression 
that the knowledge of them, if attained, would be of but little 
utility. All the great truths of the gospel, it is held, and the 
various forms of duty, grounds of obligation, and sources of 
motive, are already understood. An exact comprehension, 
therefore, of the revelations made in the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse and the ancient prophets, cannot, it is inferred, essen- 
tially affect any question of faith or duty, and may, without 
injury, be postponed till made known by events. In this 
judgment, which is, we believe, wholly mistaken and unfriendly 
to the piety of the church, as well as irreverent to God, Mr. 
Steele does not concur. He holds that no “question can be 
of greater practical importance to the church,” than that 
debated by interpreters: whether the giving of the kingdoms 
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of this world to Christ,” is to be consummated under what he 
calls the dispensation of the Spirit, or is to follow Christ’s 
advent and the institution of another dispensation; and one 
of his objects in the article to which we invite the notice of 
our readers, is to confirm the views commonly entertained, 
that the nations are to be converted by the present system of 
means and anterior to Christ’s coming, under the representa- 
tion, on the one hand, that all the efforts of the church to make 
known the gospel to the heathen have their origin in that 
persuasion ; and on the other, that those who regard Christ’s 
advent as to precede the evangelization of the world are, and 
necessarily from that expectation, disinclined to missions, and 
endeavors generally to lead men to salvation, and disposed to 
treat obedience to the command to go into all the world and 
proclaim the glad tidings as no longer obligatory, or encou- 
raged by the prospect of a blessing. 

That the views entertained of the design and issue of the 
present dispensation, and the office which men are to fill in 
the conversion of the world, naturally exert on them an im- 
portant influence, we shall not dispute. It is inevitable, and 
is exemplified on a vast scale in the history of the church. 
That that influence is favorable, or unfriendly to the discharge 
of their duty, very much in proportion as their views of God’s 
designs, and the work which man is to perform in accomplish- 
ing them, are just or mistaken, we take to be equally indis- 
putable. It is seen on every hand in the conduct alike of 
individuals, associations, and communities. If the belief in 
Christ’s advent anterior to the evangelization of the nations, 
therefore, naturally and actually exerts the influence Mr. 
Steele asserts, it must be regarded, for aught that we see, as 
an indication that it is anerror; and the question accordingly 
—-what is the real and legitimate effect of the two views on 
the dispositions of those who entertain them to obey the com- 
mands of Christ—is important, and whatever may be the issue 
to which a candid inquisition leads, will not be evaded, but 
welcomed by the friends of truth. It is quite requisite, how- 
ever, that those who institute it, and attempt to make the 
practical effects of the two systems a criterion of their accu- 
racy or error, should understand what the systems themselves 
are, and the influences which they exert, and present a just 
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statement of them. Otherwise, not only will the result be 
false in respect to those who are assailed, but it will on their 
own principles directly confute their assailants. The assump- 
tion on which Mr. S. proceeds—that the actions of men are 
the legitimate consequence of their belief, and of the same 
moral character,—is as applicable to him as to those whom 
he attacks, and may, if he is found to be essentially defective 
in any relation, be made the instrument of confuting his faith, 
and impeaching his principles as well as theirs. If he shows, 
for example, that he has not taken care to ascertain what it 
is that the Scriptures teach on the subject he treats, it will 
demonstrate that instead of placing a high estimate on the 
knowledge of God’s will, he regards it as of little considera- 
tion; and that his zeal, accordingly, to communicate the 
gospel to the ignorant, of which he makes so ostentatious a 
profession, is a false one. If his views of what the Scriptures 
teach are seriously mistaken, it will show that his desire is not 
in fact to communicate the gospel, but only to impart to them 
his own erroneous notions. If he misrepresents those whom 
he attempts to convict of error, and assails them with ground- 
less and calumniatory charges, it will prove that he does not 
recognise the obligations of truth, but holds that injustice and 
detraction may be legitimately used for the refutation of their 
views, and interception of their influence. And, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Steele has erred in all these relations. He has 
neglected to make himself adequately acquainted with 
the subject which he attempts to discuss. He has fallen 
into great misapprehensions of the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. He has most seriously misrepresented those whom 
he assails; and it is on this account especially that we 
ask attention to his essay. The injurious statements and 
charges on which he founds much of his argument are not 
peculiar to him. Similar misrepresentations have been 
publicly uttered by others. They have been directly addressed 
to us, and in terms of discourtesy and passion, not to say 
audacity and insolence, which we should expect from none 
but the coarsest and most unscrupulous; and indications 
appear of an extensive combination to propagate them. It is 
due, therefore, to the glory of Christ, against whose word and 
disciples they are, in fact, directed, that they should be pointed 
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out, and their authors induced to withdraw and retract them ; 
or if they persist in asserting and propagating them, that the 
people of God may be furnished with the means of judging 
who it is that yields or refuses a consistent and conscientious 
obedience to his commands. We therefore propose to put the 
question to a fair and thorough trial in the presence of that 
Omniscient Being whose honor it intimately respects ; whose 
truth does not need the aid of error for its support ; who will 
not accept their endeavors who undertake to promote his 
cause by means which his word forbids ; and who will ere long 
make known his judgment, and show who they are whose 
views of his purposes and will he approves. 

We shall not, however, retort on Mr. 8. his own argument. 
We shall not, because he has fallen into great errors, under- 
take to show either that he is a fanatic, or an enemy to the 
gospel. We shall simply point out his mistakes and fallacies, 
and refute his aspersions, and leave our readers to form their 
own judgment of his principles and motives. We transcribe 
his first page :— 


“What question can be of greater practical importance to the 
church of Jesus Christ, at a time when so many signs proclaim the 
day near at hand! Already the millenarian sees it at the door, and 
concentrates his plans and efforts upon those duties which harmonize 
with such expectation. He feels dissatisfied with the tardy and far 
reaching plans of benevolence, and earnestly demands that the church 
give up her dreams of evangelizing the world, and hasten to gather in 
the last gleanings of the vintage. In all the aggressive movements of 
the day, and the success which has crowned them, he sees no cheering 
indications. In his view the world is only waxing worse; the gospel 
is only a proclamation, and not the power of God for the world’s 
salvation ; and the good for which it was designed, is nearly accom- 
plished ; and nothing great, nothing important touching Zion’s prosperity, 
is to be anticipated, until the Redeemer shall come in person. On the 
contrary, a large portion of the church, adopting other views, and 
reading their duty in harmony with the expectation that, under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, the heathen are to be given to Christ for an 
inheritance, are laying plans and combining their energies to send the 
gospel to every creature, confident that the great harvest is yet to be 
gathered. In their view the cause is making progress, the signs 
betoken success, and the blessing of God upon their efforts is the seal 
of his approbation. They fancy that the systems of paganism are 
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becoming decrepit, that the throne of Antichrist is tottering, and that 
the year of jubilee is near. 

“Views so widely dissimilar must exert widely dissimilar effects. 
How far the millenarian views, if generally adopted, would change the 
direction of the church experience has not yet taught us, but it seems 
manifest to us, that the effect would be dispiriting and disastrous in the 
extreme. The influence of opposing views may fairly be estimated 
from the past. No era in the history of the church is more clearly 
marked than that of modern missions, and the fact is well established, 
that the originators and most active promoters of them held the 
doctrine, that the world would be subjugated to Christ under the 
dispensation of the Spirit.”—P. 657. 


More unfortunate indications of extreme inacquaintance 
with his subject could scarcely be given by a controversialist, 
who treats ignorance and error as proofs of bad principles, 
than that which Mr. Steele exhibits in these paragraphs. 
He has not extended his researches so far even, it seems, as 
to learn the meaning of the term millenarian. He is 
unaware that it is not applicable at all to those who hold the 
views which he employs it to designate. He has no 
consciousness that he himself belongs to one of the classes 
whom it is commonly and appropriately used to denote. He 
employs it as the appellative of those who hold not only that 
the world is not to be generally evangelized anterior to 
Christ’s advent, but that the gospel-dispensation and the 
work of redemption are to terminate at that epoch,—a sense 
which makes it synonymous with Millerite. That, however, 
not only is not its meaning, but, specifically, excludes every 
element that enters into its true signification. The term in 
its least specific sense means one who believes in a millennium, 
or thousand years of the saints’ reign with Christ on earth, 
without consideration whether that reign is to be personal or 
figurative. In this use it is applicable to Mr. Steele himself, 
and those at large who suppose the millennium is to 
precede Christ’s personal coming. In didactic and contro- 
versial works, generally, however, it is employed, in its more 
restricted signification, to denote those who hold that Christ’s 
personal advent is to precede the millennium; that the 
resurrection of the saints is literally to take place at that 
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epoch, and their reign with him to be personal ; that mankind 
are still to live in the natural body, and multiply; and the 
gospel-dispensation continue during the thousand years ; 
and, finally, that the Israelites are then to be restored and 
re-adopted as God’s people, and together with the Gentiles 
be generally converted. It acquired this sense from the fact, 
that these several events are referred by the Scriptures to 
that period, and that they were embraced in the views of the 
millennium held by those of the Christian church,—Justin 
Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, and others, to whom the term 
was first applied. It is not applicable at all, therefore, to 
those whom Mr. Steele employs it to denote, who hold, that 
“the good” for which the gospel “was designed,” is nearly 
accomplished, and that the church should “hasten to gather 
in,” before Christ comes, “the last gleanings of the vintage.” 
It does not belong in any sense, for example, to the disciples 
of the late Mr. Miller, whom he perhaps meant to designate’ 
by it; as they specifically deny that the nations, generally, 
are ever to be converted, or the Israelites restored, and hold, 
that all, who at Christ’s coming are unsanctified, are to be 
destroyed, the living saints universally glorified, and, conse- 
quently, that the multiplication and redemption of the race 
are then absolutely toterminate. The views of the Millerites, 
instead of concurring with those of the literal millenarians, 
resemble far more nearly those entertained by Mr. Steele 
himself and his coadjutors ; for the belief is common to them, 
1, that the Israelites are not to be restored; 2, that the work 
of conversion is to terminate at Christ’s advent; 3, that the 
gospel-dispensation is then to end; 4, that the multiplica- 
tion of the race is then to cease, and all who have come 
into existence enter on their final reward; 5, and, conse- 
quently, that there is to be but one resurrection, and one 
judgment. The only difference between them respects the 
period of the advent, and the events that are to precede it; 
—the disciples of Mr. Miller deeming it near, and that the 
nations are then, generally, to be, as they now are, in 
alienation from Christ ;—the figurative millenarians, of whom 
Mr. S. is one, holding, that it is distant at least a thousand 
years, and is to be preceded by the evangelization of the 
nations. On the other hand the Millerites agree with the literal 
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millenarians in nothing except that Christ’s coming is to pre- 
cede the world’s conversion. Such is the issue of Mr. 
Steele’s first movement. Instead of reaching those whom he 
designed to overthrow, he has struck in the opposite direction, 
and thrust his spear under the fifth rib of his own system,— 
an awkward exploit for one who proceeds on his principles. 
He betrays a similar ignorance, and has fallen into as 
gross misstatements in his representation of the views and 
dispositions of millenarians in respect to the gospel and the 
evangelization of the world. He exhibits them as not 
merely disinclined and even hostile to missions, and all other 
endeavors to communicate the gospel to the nations, and as 
disbelieving that any good is accomplished by them, but as 
absolutely denying that the gospel is the power of God for the 
world’s salvation ; as regarding it as having nearly accom- 
plished all for which it was designed ; and as holding, therefore, 
that if the world is to be saved, it is to be by a different method 
from that which the gospel presents; and he treats that 
imputed distaste, aversion, and false belief, as the natural 
effect of ‘their millenarian faith, He says: “The mille- 
narian” “feels dissatisfied with the tardy and far reaching 
plans of benevolence, and earnestly demands that the church 
give up her dreams of evangelizing the world, and hasten to 
gather in the last gleanings of the vintage. In all the aggres- 
sive movements of the day, and the success which has 
crowned them, he sees no cheering indications. In his view 
the world is only waxing worse ; the gospel is only a procla- 
mation, not the power of God for the world’s salvation ; the 
good for which it was designed is nearly accomplished ; and 
nothing great, nothing important, touching Zion’s prosperity, 
is to be anticipated until the Redeemer shall come in person.” 
If these representations are true, millenarians are, doubtless, 
justly obnoxious to the reproaches and denunciations with 
which Mr. Steele assails them. If they are averse or indif- 
ferent to the communication of the gospel to men, they 
disregard a clear and specific command of Christ. If they 
see nothing cheering in the success which attends the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, and the dissemination of religious 
knowledge in our own‘and other Christian countries, and the 
labors of missionaries abroad, and hold that “the world is 
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only waxing worse,” they must believe that God has ceased 
to attend his word with a blessing; that the work of renova- 
tion and sanctification is absolutely suspended; that the 
number, consequently, of the pious is diminished by every 
death of a believer, and that the whole body, if the process 
continues, will soon be exterminated ; and contradict, there- 
fore, one of the clearest teachings of the prophecies and most 
essential elements of their own system, that the gospel must 
be preached to al] nations before Christ’s coming, and that 
there is, at his advent, to be an innumerable multitude of 
living believers, who are to be changed to immortal and dwell 
under his reign. If they hold that the gospel is onLY A 
PROCLAMATION, and not the power of God for the world’s sal- 
vation ; they then not only controvert the apostle’s declara- 
tion that it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; but as they hold that men are now actually 
saved, and are hereafter to be saved in countless multitudes. 
they must hold that they are to be saved by some other 
method than that through Christ which the gospel proposes ; 
and, therefore, that there are two methods of redemption ; and 
consequently that Christianity is essentially defective and 
false. Such is the monstrous system of folly, falsehood, and 
self-contradiction which he exhibits as their faith; such the 
open war which he represents them as making on God’s word 
and kingdom! 

What now are his proofs of these bold and sweeping 
charges? If they are just, they of course can be verified. If 
he alleges them in good faith, he must believe that he has in 
his possession adequate evidences of their truth. Otherwise 
he is a deliberate calumniator. What then does he offer in 
their support? Not a solitary consideration ; not a shadow 
of anything bearing the name of proof. He treats that which 
he avers as so open and notorious a fact, that a demonstra- 
tion of its truth is superfluous. This is certainly extraordi- 
nary. If he truly believes what he affirms; if he regards 
himself as able to prove that millenarians are opposed to the 
efforts which are making to communicate the gospel to the 
idolatrous nations ; that they believe that no good is accom- 
plished by them; that the work of regenerating and sanctify- 
ing men is suspended ; and that the multitudes and generations 
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whom they hold are hereafter to be saved, are to be saved by 
some other method than that presented by the gospel, why is 
it that he neglected so efficient a method of confuting them, 
and intercepting them from the injurious influence he regards 
them as exerting? He might have accomplished by it a 
thousand fold more, than by the unsupported assertions, 
crude declamation, and false logic on which he has chosen to 
rely. Had he verified his charges—had he convicted the 
millenarians of the monstrous errors and self-contradictions 
which he imputes to them, we venture to assert that he 
would not only have wholly divested them of their power 
to mislead the church, but they would themselves univer- 
sally be induced to abandon their system. There is not 
an individual among them that would not instantly relinquish 
a faith that was shown to involve such absurd and unscriptu- 
ral elements. “he reason, however, that he has offered no 
proofs of his allegations is, that he has none; that they are 
put forth either in utter ignorance, or under the grossest infa- 
tuation. They not only are not demonstrable truths; they 
are sheer fabrications. They are not only without the 
slightest ground or color of probability; they are in such 
open contradiction to notorious facts, that unless retracted, 
they must brand him and his coadjutors with the infamy of 
deliberate calumniators. Let him produce proofs, if in his pos- 
session, that millenarians hold the doctrines, or pursue the 
course which he ascribes to them. We call on him, if in his 
power, to verify any one of his allegations. Let him prove 
that they hold that “the gospel is only a proclamation, and 
not the power of God for the world’s salvation.” Let him 
prove that on their principles those whom they hold are to be 
saved during Christ’s reign on the earth, are to be saved by 
some other method than that of the gospel. We challenge 
him to produce the slightest evidence of either of these 
charges. We challenge him to prove that they are not in 
contradiction to the most conspicuous and indubitable facts, 
and do not bear on their front the stamp of gratuitous and 
infamous misrepresentation. Let him show, if he can, that 
they hold that “ the world is only waxing worse ;” that they 
“see no cheering indications in the success” which attends 
the efforts that are made to communicate the gospel to the 
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nations; that they are “dissatisfied with far-reaching plans 
of benevolence,” “and earnestly demand that the church 
should give up her dreams of evangelizing the world.” If not 
able to verify these charges against them as a body, let him, 
if he has the means, prove that they are true of any consi- 
derable number of them. Let him name even one conspi- 
cuous individual among them either in this country, Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, of whom they are not wholly false. This is 
certainly liberal. His position and that of his coadjutors is 
truly pitiable, if he cannot produce at least one who may be 
considered as a fair representative of them to whom the impu- 
tation is applicable. But we go further. We give him leave 
to prove that his accusations are not totally and conspicu- 
ously false, not only of the millenarians as a body, and of 
every considerable portion of them, but of every individual 
of their number. We challenge him to prove that they are 
not generally friendly to missions and other benevolent un- 
dertakings ; that it is not conspicuously their characteristic ; 
that they are not accustomed to appropriate to them as large 
a share of their means and time, and display as deep an 
interest in them as any other class of equal numbers, wealth, 
and opportunity. Can anything more generous than this be 
demanded? Can any easier terms be imagined for the extri- 
cation of himself and his co-operators from a discreditable 
position ? Can a more unenviable predicament be conceived 
than that which they will occupy if unable to meet even this 
condition ? 

We, however, shall not wait either for his proof or retrac- 
tion, but proceed to show that his imputations are in every 
relation false. 

We have read a large share of the works that have been 
published by millenarians on their views during the last fifty 
years, to say nothing of those of an earlier date—enough, 
undoubtedly, to furnish a fair and ample view of their 
opinions and sentiments, and so far as we are aware, have 
never met in them the slightest indication of aversion, or 
indifference to missions, and other Scriptural methods of com- 
municating religious knowledge to the ignorant and perishing. 
So far from it, they are universally and heartily favorable to 
them. 
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Since this charge was made against us several months ago, 
in the manner to which we have alluded, we have stated it to 
a very considerable number of men of education who are 
themselves millenarians, and who are extensively acquainted 
with others of that class, and inquired whether they themselves 
are hostile or adverse to missions and other measures for the 
communication of the gospel to the unevangelized, and 
whether they know, or have ever known, a millenarian 
who was opposed or indifferent to them. We have put the 
question to Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Jews, and Gentiles, residing in the east- 
ern, middle, western, and southern states, and the response 
has been uniformly in the negative. The charge has in every 
‘instance been treated as a gratuitous and shameless libel. 

We have stated the accusation also to persons from abroad 
who are acquainted with the millenarians of Great Britain, 
and are familiar with their works, and inquired whether it is 
in any degree verifiable of them ; and the answer, as we were 
aware it would be, has been in the most emphatic manner in 
the negative. There is no body of men in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, against whom the charge would be more totally 
false and preposterous. They are distinguished for their 
activity and heartiness in all the great measures of the period 
for the promotion of religion at home, and the spread of the 
gospel abroad; and have been from the institution of Sunday 
schools, Bible societies, Tract societies, and domestic and 
foreign missions. These facts are so notorious as to make the 
denial or doubt of them altogether discreditable. 

We have made inquiry also in respect to the views of the 
missionaries themselves, who have gone from Great Britain, 
and are now employed in endeavoring to make known the 
gospel to the heathen, and have learned from the most reli- 
able witnesses that a large proportion both of the missionaries 
from that country, now laboring in Asia and Africa, and of 
the zealous and efficient friends and supporters of missions 
residing in those countries, are themselves millenarians; and 
so far from being obstructed in their work by their views of 
the divine purposes, derive from them their most efficient 
encouragement and support. 

Several of the missionaries also from this country to India 
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and China are millenarians. Thus ample and conspicuous 
are the proofs of the utter falsehood of his representation that 
they are hostile to missions and other measures for the 
instruction and conversion of men. 

The charge that in their “ view the gospel is only a procla- 
mation, and not the power of God for the world’s salvation,” 
and implied representation thereby that they must hold that 
the conversion of the nations, which they expect during the 
millennium, must be accomplished by some other method than 
that which the gospel proposes, is equally false and injurious. 

The millenarians of this country are, as a body, beyond all 
question, emphatically evangelical. They hold, we will ven- 
ture to assert, without one exception, that Christ is the only 
Redeemer of men, and the Holy Spirit their only regenerator 
and sanctifier; and that there is no method of salvation 
except that by faith, repentance, and love, which is proposed 
in the New Testament. They hold, as far as we have the 
means of judging, at least as respectable a rank in theological 
knowledge and general cultivation, as any other class in the 
church, and are as distinguished for piety, activity in duty, 
and usefulness. There is, indeed, no other body probably so 
free of persons of a questionable faith. There is not among 
them, we have no hesitation in affirming, a single individual 
who denies the deity of Christ. There is not one who denies 
his expiation. There is not one who denies the power of the 
Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify the mind. There is not 
one, we presume, who denies that justification is by faith, and 
only by faith, in Christ, in the relation in which he is proposed 
in the gospel as the Redeemer of men by his expiatory sacri- 
fice. There is not one who does not hold that salvation is 
wholly of grace; nor, finally, that does not receive the great 
doctrines generally of redemption. Not an individual can be 
found among them, we are sure, who denies the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; not one who does not regard them as the 
authoritative and only rule of faith. The disciples of Sweden- 
borg, Kant, Hegel, Schleiermacher, those who question the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, those who reject the deity and 
expiation of Christ, those who deny the power of God to renew 
the mind, those who deny the possibility of proving the being 
of God,—all, in a word, who regard God and the universe as 
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merely ideal, and Christianity as wholly subjective,—belong to 
the opposite party, and they are among the contemners and 
calumniators of those who receive the Scriptural doctrine of 
the millennium. 

That such is the faith also of the millenarians of England 
is a fact of too general notoriety to need any demonstration. 
They constitute, in a large degree, the class in the English 
establishment, who are usually denominated evangelical. 
They are characterized as a body by faith in the great truths 
of the gospel, zeal and fidelity in proclaiming them, and dili- 
gence in cultivating the piety of their people. Of the great 
number of books which they have published, a large propor- 
tion are practical, and many hold a high rank in excellence, 
and have a large circulation. The late Mr. Bickersteth’s 
works, which extend to nearly twenty volumes, and are largely 
known in this country, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
them. 

The millenarians of Scotland and Ireland also, it is well 
known, are of the same character, and among the most labo- 
rious, faithful, and successful in the sacred office. It is this 
large body of truly excellent men, occupying a highly con- 
spicuous station, and exerting a vast and most beneficial 
influence on the churches not only in the British isles, but 
throughout the provinces of that great empire, whom Mr. 
Steele and his coadjutors think proper to brand with the 
infamous charge of regarding “the gospel as only a proclama- 
tion, and not the power of God for the world’s salvation ;” and 
as in effect, therefore, holding that if any are saved it must be 
by some other method than that of faith in the Redeemer. 

So much for his accusations. He is equally at fault also 
in the assumption that “the millenarian views” naturally 
exert the evil influences which he ascribes to them, and, “ if 
generally adopted,” would give birth to effects that would be 
“dispiriting and disastrous in the extreme.” There are 
speculative views, undoubtedly, and systems of faith, that, 
unless intercepted, or modified by extraordinary causes, must 
naturally generate a total indisposition and aversion to 
missions, and all other efforts for the instruction and 
conversion of men. Such, for example, is the theory of 
moral agency, which denies to God the power of preventing 
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men from sinning by the renewing and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, or any other agent or means. It must, 
necessarily, in proportion as it has its legitimate effect, 
annihilate the feeling of duty, and extinguish all inducement 
to make exertions for the salvation of the perishing ; as it not 
only exhibits all means themselves as altogether inefficacious, 
and God as wholly incapable, either of rendering them effective, 
or restraining and sanctifying the mind without them, but 
divests his commands also to preach the gospel to all nations 
of authority, by representing him as infinitely imperfect 
and inadequate to exercise the government he has instituted, 
or fill the office he has assumed of ruling and blessing the uni- 
verse. Under such a belief, by which there cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, be any connexion between teaching and conversion, it 
were preposterous to make exertions to lead men to repentance 
and faith; and if persons accordingly, who hold that doctrine, 
engage in the support of missions, or other institutions, for 
the instruction and reformation of the ignorant and _irreli- 
gious, it is infallibly certain that they contradict their 
principles; and it may be taken for granted, that the real motive 
by which they are prompted, is not the salvation of others, 
but the benefit of themselves, either by the reputation and 
influence it gives, or the means it indirectly furnishes of 
gaining some selfish end. 

Such also is the theory of our perceptive faculties which 
represents the material world, fellow-creatures, God, and all 
exterior to the mind that pertains to them, as merely concep- 
tional, and denies, therefore, that there is either any gospel 
to communicate, or nations to be converted. If Jehovah, 
Jupiter, and Juggernaut are held to be alike mere ideas, it 
not only cannot possibly be thought to be of importance, 
that one rather than the others should be the object of 
religious regard; but it must be held to be absurd and self- 
contradictious to regard either as a real deity, and honor it 
with trust and adoration. If mankind themselves, and the 
gospel, are mere forms of thought existing only in the minds 
that conceive them, the scheme of converting them to 
Christianity by bibles, missions, and other means of instruction 
and persuasion, is solecistical and ridiculous. The zealot who 
wishes to achieve that change has only to alter his own idea, 
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and conceive of them as christianized, and the work is 
accomplished. 

In like manner the belief that language is inadequate to 
a determinate expression of thought, that it is of such vague- 
ness and uncertainty of meaning that it cannot be made the 
instrument of an unequivocal and clear statement of doctrinal 
truths, must preclude a disposition to attempt to communicate 
the gospel to the nations. How can they have such a 
disposition, when, by their theory, they have no certainty 
what the gospel teaches, and none that that which it teaches, 
whatever it is, can be expressed, and be made the object of 
faith ? 

Those also who deny, that there are any proofs of God’s 
being, and hold, that his existence must be assumed without 
evidence, on the mere ground that the supposition of such a 
cause is necessary to the moral and logical wants of the 
mind, must, naturally, be indisposed to exertions for the 
evangelization of the nations, as the announcement itself of 
their faith, they must see, would inevitably preclude them 
from success. With what hope could a disciple of that 
creed undertake a mission to the heathen to communi- 
cate to them the revelation which God has made, when 
the first fact he would be required to state to them, would 
be, that there are no evidences whatever of the exist- 
ence of the Deity from whom the revelation is alleged to 
have come, and that they must begin the process of conver- 
sion, therefore, by dismissing their inherited faith, and, 
without any reason whatever, assuming the existence of the 
God whose ambassador he claimed to be, and the authenticity 
of the message he was to address to them as from him? 
Mr. Steele knows where to look for these several classes. 
They are not among those whom he assails. 

But there are nosuch impediments in the belief of millenarians 
toexertions for the instruction and conversion of mankind. God 
and men are to them realities, not mere assumptions or “forms 
of thought.” They hold, that Jehovah is an actual self-exist- 
ence of the infinite perfections, the universal relations, the 
supreme rights which the Scriptures ascribe tohim. They 
regard men as actual beings, and of the nature, relationship 
to him, character, and condition, that are affirmed of them in 
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the Scriptures, and hold, accordingly, that God has a right to 
impose laws on them, and that they are under obligation to 
obey his will; and thence that it is their duty, on the ground 
of his command, to preach the gospel to the nations. They 
regard the Scriptures as a real revelation from God, and the 
language and signs, through which they are expressed, as 
perfectly intelligible and determinate ; and hold, therefore, 
that their truths may be communicated with ease and 
certainty to the unevangelized. They hold, also, that the 
method of redemption through Christ is real, and suited to 
the end for which it is instituted; and that the gospel is 
accordingly in fact, and is ever to be, the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. And, finally, they 
regard the Spirit of God as able to renew and sanctify who- 
ever he pleases, and hold, that he has actually renewed all who 
have heretofore been converted, and will regenerate all who 
shall hereafter become partakers of salvation. It is, there- 
fore, not only perfectly consonant with their principles to 
preach the gospel, distribute the Scriptures, and use all 
other proper means for the instruction and conversion of 
men, but they are prompted to it by every species of effective 
consideration :—the command of God, his power to make 
their labor successful, his promise of a blessing, the adapted- 
ness of the means they use to the end at which they aim, and 
the fact that God actually accompanies these means with the 
renewing and sanctifying influences of his Spirit. 

The fact that the world is not to be universally converted 
by the means they and others use, and are to employ anterior 
to Christ’s coming, is no obstacle whatever, as Mr. 8. ima- 
gines, to their using them. Their duty to preach the gospel 
does not depend at all on the question whether God is to make 
their labors the means of the universal conversion of the 
nations Their obligation to obey his command is absolute ; 
it is his to determine whom he will lead to faith and repent- 
ance, and make partakers of salvation. Nor does their 
belief, that, anterior to Christ’s coming, the number to be 
saved is to be, as it has heretofore been, comparatively small, 
impair their feeling of the authority of that command, or 
repress their zeal to fulfil it, any more than the conviction 
that they are to meet but partial success obstructs and dis- 
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courages men in other undertakings. No minister of the 
gospel who is intrusted with the care of a congregation already 
christianized, is withheld from discharging the duties of his 
office by the knowledge that every individual is not to be 
converted whom he addresses. No philanthropist is pre- 
vented from endeavoring to relieve the wants, remove the 
ignorance, or reform the morals of the miserable and vicious, 
by the certainty that he is not to accomplish all at which he 
aims. No physician is withheld from employing remedies 
for the restoration of the sick by the consideration, that he 
has no assurance, nor probapility, that they will be universally 
efficacious. What can be more absurd than to assume that 
the certainty of but partial success in their efforts must act 
as a check on millenarians any more than any other class of 
men? Mr. Steele himself, and those who concur with him, 
do not expect the conversion of all whom their influence 
may reach. Instead, the immediate results which they anti- 
cipate, are but slight, compared with the christianization of 
the world. They act under as absolute a limitation of their 
hopes, for the present, as millenarians themselves. Why 
then should not the narrowness of their expectations prove as 
dispiriting and disastrous as that of the millenarians ? 
What can be more inconsiderate than thus to offer objections 
that are as applicable to himself, and to men of all other 
beliefs and pursuits, as to those whom he assails? If, how- 
ever, the ground, on which he argues, is legitimate,—if the 
expectation of the speedy and general conversion of the 
nations is essential as a motive to communicate the gospel 
to them,—then that motive is enjoyed by the millenarians in 
an immeasurably higher degree than the anti-millennialist, 
as the millenarian looks for their conversion at the advent of 
Christ, and regards the communication to them of the gospel 
as the immediate precursor of his appearance. The con- 
summation of his desires is to him, therefore, near and sure, 
just in proportion to the rapidity with which the gospel is 
made known to the unevangelized. Mr. Steele and his party 
can look for no such speedy triumph. For aught that can be 
proved, or rendered probable, on their scheme, many hundreds 
and thousands of years may pass ere the whole world is 
converted. At the pace at which the work is now 
VOL. Il.—NO. I. 2 
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proceeding, millions of ages would bring it no nearer a con- 
summation, as the apostasy of the church is advancing on a 
scale that more than counterbalances the conversion of the 
heathen. Indeed, if Christ is not to come anterior to the 
conversion of the world, it is absolutely certain that it is 
never to be converted: as it is expressly revealed, that the 
man of sin, and the powers denoted by the wild beast of ten 
horns, are to continue in the christianized world, and make 
war on the saints, and idolatry continue in the pagan, 
until he comes and destroys them. Dan. viii. 9-14, 19-27; 
Rev. xix. 11-21; Isaiah ii. 10-21. 

Mr. Steele is wholly unauthorized also in the representation 
that the work of missions had its origin in the persuasion, 
that the world is to be converted through the labors of the 
church, anterior to the coming of Christ, and owes to it all 
the support it has received. He says :— 


“The influence of the opposing views may fairly be estimated from 
the past. No era in the history of the church is more clearly marked 
than that of modern missions, and the fact is well established, that the 
originators and most active promoters of them held the doctrine, that 
the world would be subjugated to Christ under the dispensation of the 
Spirit, . . . . They acted under a sense of responsibility for the 
accomplishment of this. . . . . Can it now be believed that 
such fruits have sprung from an error so important as that of mistaking 
the object of the present dispensation, and the great end of Christ’s 
second appearance ?”—P. 658. 


It certainly has sprung from an error, if Mr. Steele’s state- 
ment is just, as according to his representation it has been 
totally disconnected with Christ’s command to preach the 
gospel to all nations, and had its whole ground in a false con- 
ception of his purposes. But it is in the utmost degree mis- 
taken and unjust to assign it that origin. It had its ground 
indisputably in Christ’s command. It “was undertaken 
supremely in obedience to him, and the issue referred at every 
step to his sovereign pleasure. No heavier accusation can be 
brought against them than to assert that had they not expected 
absolute success they would not have attempted a compliance 
with his will, Had that been the ground on which they pro- 
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ceeded, the disappointment and confutation which they met 
at every step, would soon have led them to abandon the under- 
taking. The fact, accordingly, that foreign missions are sus- 
tained, and are to be sustained, notwithstanding they are 
attended with no greater measure of success than similar 
labors ameng those who are already acquainted with the 
gospel, shows that they are not prompted by the expectation 
that they are to be made the means of salvation to all whom 
they affect, any more than the support of ministers in the 
churches at home has its ground in such an expectation. That 
many who contribute to both objects imagine that the world 
is to be converted by these means, and anterior to Christ’s 
advent, we do not dispute. That they are taught with the 
utmost assurance by many of the advocates of missions that 
that is the representation of the Scriptures, and urged on the 
ground of it to give their property and iabors to the object, we 
are aware, and that it has had a degree of influence in prompt- 
ing donations we do not doubt. We have ourselves repeat- 
edly heard the declaration uttered with an audacity of assur- 
ance far worthier of a fanatic than a minister of Jesus Christ ; 
“ Give us the money and we will convert the world. We have 
the men ; all we need is money ;” and the representation—in 
order to induce contributions, that the question whether the 
thousands and millions of the heathen who were perishing 
were tu be saved or lost, depended on the decision the hearers 
should make to give or withhold their property, and that if 
they denied it they would be guilty of the destruction of those 
who should be lost, and held responsible for it at God’s 
tribunal. At other times we have heard it affirmed with equal 
presumption, “ What we need is not money, but men. The 
church is ready to contribute the money. Give us the men, 
and we will convert the world.” But these shocking extrava- 
gances do not prove that the whole work of missions has its 
ground in that false belief; nor does the fact that those repre- 
sentations, and the momentary enthusiasm they have excited, 
have induced a share of the contributions that have been made 
to the object, prove that their general and ultimate influence 
is not “dispiriting and disastrous in the extreme.” » Instead, 
one of the great difficulties with which missionary societies 
have now to contend, undoubtedly springs from the falsifica- 
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tion of those presumptuous promises, and the expectations 
excited by them. The total disappointment of the anticipa- 
tions with which the minds of thousands were filled has not 
only swept away that inducement, but inspired a distrust in a 
degree, if not of the whole undertaking, at least of the views 
on which it is conducted ; and the evil, we apprehend, will con- 
tinue to be felt, until that false expectation is abandoned, and 
the church led to obey Christ’s injunction from regard to his 
will, and in submission to his sovereignty to whom it belongs 
to give or withhold as he pleases the influences of the Spirit on 
which the efficacy of the truth depends. 

Nor is the fact that men engage in the support of missions, 
and make ostentatious professions of interest in their success, 
any proof, as Mr. S. seems to assume, that the end at which 
they aim is the conversion of men. It is well known that 
some who take an active part in advocating them, do not even 
believe that men are converted by the influences of the Spirit, 
but have spent a large share of their lives in endeavoring to 
convince the churches that it is impossible to prove that God 
can prevent men from sinning by any agency or means what- 
ever. Such, it is notorious, is the faith of the party to which 
one who was lately appointed to preach the anniversary sermon 
of amissionary society belongs. What can be more absurd than 
to suppose that their object is to accomplish what they hold 
has never been achieved, and is alike impracticable to God 
and to man? Their zeal and liberality plainly have their 
origin in some other aim. It is well known that several years 
since one holding a high position in the same society, in order 
to induce both the believers and deniers of the Spirit’s power 
to renew the mind, to continue to unite in its support, pro- 
mulged the doctrine that such differences on that and other 
subjects are no sufficient obstacle to their co-operation in 
sending missionaries without any consideration what their 
doctrinal views are; that all that is necessary as a ground of 
harmony is, an admission of the facts taught in the Scriptures ; 
that the views that are formed of the nature and causes of 
those facts belong to the philosophy of Christianity, not to 
Christianity itself, and are not, therefore, proper matters for 
the cognisance of a society whose object is simply to commu- 
nicate the gospel to the heathen: and he found many apolo- 
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gists and supporters. On that theory, however, persons who 
deny every fundamental doctrine of redemption, and regard 
religion as a system of mere naturalism, are as eligible to the 
office of missionaries as those who hold the faith delivered to 
the saints. He, for example, who admits that Jesus Christ 
died, admits, according to that scheme, all that belongs to 
Christianity in respect to his death. The question whether 
he died in innocence or guilt, as a sacrifice for men, or as a 
mere malefactor, is a question of philosophy, and, therefore, 
of no consideration. He, in like manner, who admits the fact 
that the blind received sight, the deaf hearing, the sick health, 
the dead life, admits all that is the object of Christian faith. 
Whether their cures were wrought by the finger of God, or 
by Beelzebub, is a mere question of philosophy, and therefore 
of no religious significance : and so of every essential truth of 
revelation. On his principles the most unreserved and auda- 
cious infidelity is no disqualification for the office of a mis- 
sionary, and the employment of infidels as missionaries for the 
evangelization of the heathen, no reason that the people of 
God should not unite in sending and supporting them. Can 
any one suppose that his object was the conversion of the 
nations? Do not the love of conspicuity, ambition of power, 
party spirit, furnish a far more probable explanation of his 
zeal? There are many others also who take a part in the 
support of missions who cannot be regarded as prompted by 
a desire of the conversion of men. Some are the disciples of 
Kant, and do not believe in the reality either of God or man. 
Some are neologists, and doubt the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, reject Christ’s miracles, and deny his expiation, and the 
justification of believers by his merits. Their co-operation, 
and the officious pretences of zeal which they sometimes make, 
have their origin doubtless in the reputation it gives, the 
gratification it yields their love of notoriety, or some other 
sinister motive; not in their desire for the salvation of men. 
There is the same mixture of evil with good in this, as in other 
religious and benevolent works. That bad men thus engage 
in it, and find in it a theatre for the gratification of their 
vanity, ambition, or party spirit ; that there is a large infusion 
of error in the views on which it is conducted ; that many un- 
authorized expectations are entertained ; is no proof whatever 
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that the great object and effect is not generally after all the 
communication of the gospel. It is no proof that most who 
are engaged in it are not true disciples of Christ, and prompted 
by love and submission to him. It is no proof that the mis- 
sionaries are not generally well qualified for their work, and 
do not discharge its duties with zeal and fidelity. It does not 
tarnish the beauty of the self-denial, devotedness, and fortitude, 
which many of them have displayed, nor eclipse the grandeur 
with which they have been invested, as they have closed their 
conflict and ascended to the glories of heaven. These are 
characteristics indisputably that have distinguished them, shed 
a lustre over their work, and endeared them beyond any others 
of the age, to God’s people. But it does prove the error and folly 
of treating a mere zealous approval and support of missions as 
an indubitable criterion of piety, or the truth or falsehood of 
views that are entertained of God’s purposes. 

After these injurious representations of the doctrines and 
dispositions of millenarians, and of the influence of their 
belief, Mr. S. proceeds to confirm his views of the divine 
designs, by a variety of considerations that are marked by 
similar misconceptions and errors. He first alleges that the 
theory that the world is to be converted by the means now 
employed anterior to Christ’s coming, is “in admirable har- 
mony with the general object and plan of redemption ;” and 
on the ground that otherwise Satan will not be defeated by 
Christ. But his argument is founded wholly on the false 
assumption, that if the world is not rescued from Satan’s 
dominion before Christ’s advent, it will not be extricated from 
his power at all. He says :— 


“The truth and honor of Jehovah are both engaged to trample 

Satan under foot, and give the heritage to his beloved son. How is 

If Satan continue to the end, lord of 

this world, as he has been hitherto, how is he despoiled of his usurpa- 

tion? If he hold his dominion as long as the world stands, will he not 
seem to have maintained his supremacy ?”—P. 659. 


But the world is not to be destroyed, nor the nations of the 
living exterminated at Christ’s coming. There never was a 
grosser or more extraordinary mistake. It is explicitly fore- 
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shown both in the Old and New Testaments, that the nations 
are to survive his advent; that he is then to be invested with 
dominion over them, and that they are to be converted and 
live obediently under his reign. Thus, at the sound of the 
seventh trumpet, it was announced by a voice from heaven, 
4 Bacirsia cov xdopou “the monarchy of the earth” is our Lord’s, 
and the throne on which he is to reign, it was proclaimed at 
his birth, is the throne of David. It is accordingly afterwards 
shown in the Revelation that the nations are to bring their 
honor into the new Jerusalem, which he is to lighten with the 
effulgence of his glory. It is announced also by Daniel, that 
the dominion with which he is to be invested at his advent, is 
to be in order that “all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him; that his kingdom is to be under the whole heaven, 
not in heaven itself; and that his dominion is to be an ever- 
lasting dominion, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.” And it is by this perfect extrication of the race 
from the sway of Satan, redemption from the curse of the 
apostasy, and subjection to Christ’s sceptre, that that malig- 
nant being is to be defeated. Could any other scheme of 
government involve so majestic a triumph over him? Were 
the world to be destroyed, as Mr. S. expects, it is to be 
because Satan has held dominion over it; or the race inter- 
cepted from multiplying, and transported to some other scene 
of existence, on the ground that the earth had become unfit 
for their residence because of the curse brought on it by sin, 
would it not be a triumph to Satan? Would it not enable 
him to boast that he had defaced the world with such ruin 
that God himself could not repair it and make it fit for the 
habitation of his children? That he had stamped his image 
so effectually on man, that the Almighty could not erase it, and 
had no other method of concealing his defeat but to put an 
end to the propagation of the race, give those who had come 
into existence a different nature, and transport them to 
another world? Rancorous as he is in malice, and boundless 
in his wish of evil, he probably would ask for no greater 
victory than would be involved in such a demonstration that 
God is incapable of exercising an administration over fallen 
creatures that is worthy of a being of infinite perfections ; 
that to restore an apostate world is beyond his power ; that 
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instead of accomplishing the remedy by wisdom and love, his 
only method of arresting an evil is annihilation! But the 
devil is to enjoy no such boast. Christ is to work a perfect 
remedy of the disorder and ruin brought on man and the 
world by revolt, not by putting an end to the multiplication 
of the race, nor by striking the earth from existence, but by 
rescuing them from the dominion of sin and its curse, and 
restoring them to their original beauty, maintaining them in 
existence, making the earth the theatre of his glory, causing 
the race to continue as it would have done had it not fallen, 
and raising it through eternal ages to a beauty of rectitude, 
wisdom, and bliss, as great, and perhaps far greater than it 
would have enjoyed had it never revolted. Can a more 
perfect vindication of himself and confutation of Satan be 
conceived than this? How incommensurate with his infinite 
attributes, what a total and hopeless failure compared to it, is 
the scheme which Mr. S. ascribes to him! Mr. S8., however, 
imagines that if Satan is not conquered anterior to Christ’s 
coming, his overthrow will not take place in the manner that 
was originally promised, nor honorably to the means which 


Christ has hitherto employed for the purpose. He says :— 


“If the gospel age shall terminate, and Christ appear in power and 
glory before he is dethroned, will it not be the power of God, not the 
seed of the woman, which bruises his head? This thought becomes the 
more convincing When we consider what vast preparations are made in 
the gospel for the express end of man’s recovery; and though designed 
for the whole world, they have been made effectual hitherto only to a 
limited extent. The command to preach the gospel to gvery creature, 
with the promise that én it shall all the families of the earth be blessed, 
clearly indicates a glorious triumph. If now the success of the gospel 
continue to be limited as it has been, will it not seem to be a failure ? 
Will there not be an appearance at least of undertaking to build, and 
not being able to finish? Is it not most reasonable to suppose, after 
the Son of God has made a sacrifice of his life for the avowed purpose 
of destroying the power of the devil, that he will, by that sacrifice, 
accomplish the end ?”—P. 659. 


It is truly an unwelcome task to contend with a writer who 
descends to such senseless and contradictious objections. 
Does Mr. S. imagine that when Christ comes “in power and 
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glory,” he is not to come as the incarnate Jehovah, the seed 
of the woman, and effect what he accomplishes by his power 
as God? Is it, in Mr. S.’s judgment, a condition of his 
triumph over Satan, that it is to be gained independently of 
his omnipotence ? If not, what is the import of his argu- 
ment ? And if it be, then what becomes of the charges which 
he falsely alleges against millenarians, of holding that the 
gospel is not the power of God unto salvation? Is he not 
himself obnoxious to it in a far higher sense than they could 
be, even were his allegation against them vindicable in the 
relation in which he offers it? Is he not able to perceive the 
most obvious relation of the propositions which he advances ? 
But he betrays his confusion of mind and perplexity to frame 
an argument that will answer his end, still more unfortu- 
nately in the remainder of the passage, in which he misrepre- 
sents the promise to Abraham to which he refers, and assumes 
that it is by the gospel in contradistinction from the seed of 
the woman that Satan is to be overthrown and divested of his 
dominion! The assurance to the father of the faithful was 
not that “in it”—the gospel, but that in him and his seed 
“shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” But accord- 
ing to Mr. 8. “the glorious triumph” that is to be gained, is 
to be gained not by the seed of the woman and of Abraham, 
but by the gospel. If Christ interfere in person and strike 
down his foes by his own almighty hand, then the gospel will 
“seem to be a failure,” and he will have “the appearance of 
undertaking to b@ld, and not being able to finish!” The 
gospel has thus taken the place, in Mr. 8.’s conceptions, of 
the Almighty Word, and his triumph becomes his defeat ; and 
his exercising an administration by which all the obstacles to 
the efficacy of the gospel are removed, and all nations 
brought to accept it, instead of honoring, is to disgrace it, and 
make it “a failure.” He even supposes that a direct inter- 
position of Christ to vanquish Satan, and redeem the world 
from his sway, would be to dishonor his sacrifice, and aban- 
don the end for which he laid down his life! “Is it not most 
reasonable to suppose, after the Son of God has made a 
sacrifice of his life for the avowed purpose of destroying the 
works and power of the devil, that he will, by that sacrifice, 
accomplish his end?” Was there ever hallucination that 
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transcended this? The passage which he partially quotes 
does not represent that Christ is to destroy the works of the 
devil simply by his sacrifice, nor by the proclamation of that 
sacrifice to the nations. That would exclude the agency of the 
Spirit, as well as his personal intervention. It simply declares 
that that was the object of his incarnation, without indicating 
the means by which it is to be accomplished. Its language 
is, “ For this purpose was the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” How then does it 
appear that the object of his sacrifice will not be accom- 
plished if he comes in person anterior to the millennium, 
banishes Satan from the earth, destroys the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers that are arrayed against him, brings the 
nations to submission to his sceptre, and reigns over and 
redeems their successive generations through eternal ages ? 
Will they not then be saved through his sacrifice as truly 
as those are who are redeemed now? Will not the 
object for which he laid down his life be then, at least, as 
adequately accomplished as on the narrow conceptions which 
Mr. 8. entertains of the ends that are to be achieved by his 
mediation ? 

He next argues in the same absurd manner in respect to 
the cross of Christ, as though that—irrespective of the 
Redeemer himself, or the influences of the Spirit—was to be 


the sole means of the conquest of Satan, and conversion of 
the world! 


“Ts it not also to be expected that Jesus Chrift, who suffered shame 
and reproach in this world, and was condemned and put to death as a 
malefactor by man, should have this reproach removed fn the sight of 
all men, and that the cause in which he suffered and died, should 
prevail and be victorious in this same world where he suffered and died, 
and be exalted and extolled, and be very high? The enemies of 
Christ have always hated and derided the cross, and have tried all 
means to overturn it. They even laugh it to scorn, and insultingly 
boast that Christ can never reign on the earth by means of the cross. 
Shall they not be disappointed, and their arrogant falsehood be made 
apparent?) Zhe great question now at issue is, not the supremacy of 
God, but the supremacy of the cross, With all his malice, Satan can 
aspire to nothing greater than to hinder the success, and tarnish the 
glory of the cross. This is his great object. Can it be possible that he 
will prevail ?”—P. 659. 
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This is evidently the same argument as the former, with 
the exception that he has substituted the cross in the place of 
the gospel. What does he mean by the cross? Is it the 
mere tree on which Christ was crucified; and does he 
suppose that that is the instrument by which the world is to 
be rescued from the power of Satan? If not, what can he 
design by it but the doctrine of the cross, the good news of 
salvation through Christ’s death, the gospel? But if that is 
his meaning, what is to be gained by this repetition of his 
argument? It indicates a dearth of materials to sustain his 
position, thus to ring a round of mere verbal changes. But 
apart from this, what can exceed the error of his idea that 
“the shame and reproach of Christ’s death cannot be 
removed in the sight of men,” “the cause in which he 
suffered prevail, and be victorious here where he suffered and 
died, and he be exalted and extolled,” unless the work of 
vanquishing Satan and redeeming the world is intrusted by 
him entirely to his cross! He cannot achieve them at all by 
coming in his glory as the risen Redeemer, raising his saints 
from death, establishing his throne on the earth, conquering 
his enemies, subduing the whole race to his sway, and reign- 
ing over them through eternal ages ;—that were but to be 
degraded, and yield Satan a triumph! But how is it that the 
cause of Christ will not then prevail and be victorious, and 
the reproach of his death be removed as effectually as in any 
other condition that can be conceived ? Will it not then be 
indisputably certain that he is Jehovah, and has the attributes 
and rights which he asserted during his ministry? Will 
there not then be the most ample demonstration of his 
adequacy in every relation to the work he has undertaken ? 
Will not those who are then saved, be saved by his death on 
the cross, as absolutely as those who are redeemed antece- 
dently to his advent? And will not the redemption of the 
innumerable millions who are to come into existence through 
the endless round of years form as effective an exempiifi- 
cation of the efficacy of his sacrifice, of the vastness of his 
power, and of the grandeur of his wisdom and love, as the 
salvation of the immeasurably inferior number who are to be 
saved in the short period during which Mr. S. supposes the 
work of redemption is to continue? Can anything exceed 
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the misconception and confusion of mind which he here 
betrays ? 

But he returns again to the assumption that the triumph 
must be gained by the cross, and not by Christ himself, in 
order that it may free it from reproach. 


“Tt is said all these ends will be attained by Christ’s second coming, 
—that when he appears, in the glory of his Father with all the holy 
angels, his enemies will be confounded, and Christ be honored. Be 
it so; yet if it is accomplished by the glory of the Father, it is not 
done by the cross ; nor can we conceive that the glory of the second 
coming should have any influence to take away the reproach that the 
cross is of none effect, or to make manifest that it is the power of God 
unto salvation.”—P. 660. 


Had this come from a Roman Catholic who regards the 
mere cross as the grand instrument of salvation, and adores 
and trusts it in place of the Redeemer, it would excite no 
surprise ; but its utterance by a Protestant certainly indicates 
an extraordinary hallucination. Will Mr. 8. be good enough 
to inform us who or what it is that is to be vindicated and 
glorified by the conquest of Satan and deliverance of the 
world from his power? Is it the great Crucified, or is it the 
mere wood on which he was hanged? Is it against the tree 
which was the instrument of his death, that Satan wages his 
war? Is it that which men scorn and revile ? Or is it he, 
the incarnate Jehovah, who died on it for our redemption ? 
If the latter, how is it that his coming in person in the glory 
of his Deity, banishing his great adversary to the abyss, 
destroying the civil and ecclesiastical usurpers of his rights, 
and slaughterers of his witnesses, and taking possession of 
the earth, and bringing all nations to obedience to his sceptre, 
will not be to vindicate himself, and the method by which he 
accomplishes the redemption of men? Will the renovation 
and sanctification of the nations under his reign then be any 
the less through his death than they are during his reign in 
heaven? Is the method of redemption to depend on the 
scene in which he is visibly present? If the whole race are 
saved through innumerable ages under his administration on 
earth, will there not be as ample evidences of the efficacy of 
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his expiation, and as vast and emphatic a confutation of the 
reproaches of which his sacrifice has been the object, as there 
are under the present dispensation? What accusation has 
been uttered by his enemies that will not then be refuted ? 
What tongue of scorn and detraction that will not then be hushed 
in eternal silence? If Mr. 8S. cannot “ conceive, that the glory 
of his second coming should have any influence to take 
away the reproach that the cross is of none effect,” let us 
remind him that the Spirit of inspiration which he so much 
affects to honor, has specifically announced that he is to come 
from heaven, with all his mighty angels, in flaming fire, for 
the express purpose of avenging himself on those who refuse 
to recognise and obey him as the Redeemer ; and to complete 
the redemption of those who have believed by their resur- 
rection to glory and immortality,—which will constitute, we 
apprehend, an adequate demonstration of the efficacy of his 
death in their behalf,—and that the instant effect of his pre- 
sence is to be, that “all the kindreds of the earth are to wail 
because of him,” from the conviction undoubtedly, with which 
they are to be penetrated, that he is the Jehovah incarnate, 
the King and Judge whom he claims to be ; that there can be 
no redemption except through his blood; and that they are 
obnoxious to his wrath from their not having embraced his 
salvation. 

He next alleges the importance of the work of redemption 
as a proof of his views :— 


“The doctrine, that the world will be subjugated to Christ under 
the dispensation of the Spirit, is also confirmed by the importance given 
to the work of redemption. This is the grand work of time. For it 
the world was created, and man formed upon it. . . . . Tous 
it seems incredible, that a work which the Scriptures so delight to mag- 
nify, a work which has been introduced with such an array of prepara- 
tion, and which gives promise of results so vast, should be brought to 
a sudden termination when it has scarcely made any impression upon 
this world of sin, and when the dominion and the greatness of it under 
the whole heaven is still in the hands of Satan. What becomes of the 
promise, ‘ It shall bruise thy head,’ if Satan is for ever the oppressor?” 
—P. 660. 


But he here proceeds again on the false assumption that, if 
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the nations are not converted before Christ’s coming, they 
are not to be converted at all; for he holds, with the late Mr. 
Miller, “that the world will then be burned up.” But that, 
we have already shown, is both against the views entertained 
by the millenarians, and the clear teachings of the Scriptures. 
How can Mr. S. feel satisfied in thus directly contradicting 
the plain announcement in many passages that Christ is to 
reign on the earth, on the throne of David, and over the 
nations, for ever and ever? If he is able to set aside these 
testimonies by others, equally, or more explicitly, declaring 
that he is not to reign here, that his kingdom is not to be 
“ under the whole heaven,” but only in heaven itself, and that 
the world is at his coming to be annihilated, and “ the right- 
eous taken to heaven,” why does he not adduce them? Why 
does he prefer to rely for the conviction of his readers on his 
own unsupported testimony ? 

He proceeds, in the next place, on the equally mistaken 
assumption that this is what he calls “the dispensation of the 
Spirit,” and that, therefore, the whole work of redemption is 
to be consummated under his sway, and anterior to Christ’s 
coming—a theory which we confuted in our notice of Mr. 
Beattie’s discourse, in our last number, by showing first that 
it is founded on an erroneous view of the promise to the 
apostles of the Spirit’s miraculous gifts, not of his renewing 
agency ; and that this is not, therefore, in any sense in con- 
tradistinction from others, “the dispensation of the Spirit.” 
It is not peculiar to this dispensation that he renews and 
sanctifies those who are saved. He renewed all who were 
redeemed under the dispensations that preceded this; and he 
is to renew all who are to become partakers of salvation 
under that which is to come. It is not peculiar to this dis- 
pensation that his miraculous gifts are bestowed on believers. 
They were bestowed on the prophets of ancient times as well 
as on the apostles, and their first converts. They are not 
now characteristic of this dispensation ; having been wholly 
withheld from the church since the apostolic age. And next, 
we refuted it by showing that it implies that Christ has alto- 
gether transferred the work of redemption to the Spirit, and 
is, therefore, no longer the head of the church, its lawgiver, 
its providential ruler, who appoints its trials, chastens it for 
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its offences, defends it from its enemies, gives the Spirit itself 
which it enjoys, and is, ere long, to judge and avenge it; 
which is not only without authority from the Scriptures, but 
contradicts their clearest and most ample teachings, and 
detracts from the Redeemer the prerogatives and glory that 
are peculiar to his office. 

He repeats the argument again in respect to the overthrow 
of Satan, and the promises to Abraham that in his seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed, and says :— 


“The nations of the earth can be blessed in Christ, only by being 
made subjects of his kingdom; and the promise cannot have its fulfil- 
ment unless the nations are subdued by the gospel, and by means of the 
gospel Christ reigns over the earth. It is a miserable evasion of the 
argument from these and similar passages, to represent that this pro- 
mise may be fulfilled by the destruction of the nations which are now 
upon the earth, and by peopling it again from the multitudes of the 
pious dead, with nations who receive Christ and are blessed in him.”— 
P. 662. 


But this is not the theory of the literal millenarians, nor 
the representation of the Scriptures. The Scriptures dis- 
tinguish between the risen and glorified saints, on the one 
hand, who are symbolized by the new Jerusalem, and men, on 
the other, with whom, when that tabernacle of God descends 
to the earth, God is to dwell, and free from the curse of mor- 
tality, want, tears, and sorrow, and the nations also who are 
to be healed by the leaves of the tree of life, walk in the light 
of the new Jerusalem, and bring their honor and glory into it. 
As the risen saints are to be kings, and priests, and reign, there 
must of necessity be moral beings who are to be under their 
dominion, and we are told accordingly that they are to rule 
the nations with an iron sceptre, and that their dominion is to 
be “under the whole heaven,” and that it is to succeed that 
of the four great monarchies which is to be destroyed at 
Christ’s advent. And this is the view entertained by mille- 
narians. It was the faith of Irenzus, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
and the ancient millenarians generally, and was then and has 
since been made the ground of objection to them. It was the 
faith of Mr. Mede and his followers. It is the view that was 
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entertained by the late Mr. Bickersteth, and is held by Mr. 
Auderson, Mr. M‘Neile, and those universally, so far as we 
are aware, who hold to the restoration of the Israelites at the 
period of Christ’s advent, and is an essential element in that 
belief. It were to offer the most direct and absolute contra- 
diction to the predictions of their return, to suppose that they 
are immediately to be glorified and transferred to another 
world. The promise is that they are to possess their national 
land for ever, to live there under the reign of the Messiah, to 
multiply in peace and bliss, and share universally in the bless- 
ings of redemption. It is to spiritualize these predictions to 
assume that they are not to be literally fulfilled. What can 
be the design of their restoration, if they are not to remain 
there, but be instantly transported to another orb? Cannot 
they as well be translated from other parts of Asia, and from 
Europe, Africa, the isles of the sea, and this continent, as from 
the hills and vales of Palestine ? 

Mr. 8S. next turns from these general views of this dispen- 
sation “to those prophetic promises which speak of what the 
church is to be.” He says :— 


“ Her future glory is the theme of prophetic rapture in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the New. ‘The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
exalted above the hills.’ ‘Thestone cut out without hands shall become 
a great mountain and till the whole earth. These are a few out of the 
many Scriptures which speak of the glory which is to come. Shall this 
be under the dispensation of the Spirit? We appeal to the Scriptures 
themselves for the answer. . . . ‘The mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains . . . and all nations 
shall flow unto it, and many people shall go and say, come ye and 
let us go up to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of 
his ways, for out of Zion shall go forth the law.’ We ask now of what 
age or dispensation does the prophet speak? The description is by no 
means suited to such a heavenly state as is supposed to succeed the 
destruction of this world.”—P. 663. 


We answer that the time when the stone is to break the 
image, and become a great mountain and fill the whole earth, 
is expressly defined in the prophecies to be at Christ’s advent. 
The image represents the same series of dynasties as the four 
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great beasts, and the iron legs and feet of the image, the rulers 
of the same empire, the Roman, as the fourth beast. This 
is indisputable from the fact that each is represented as sym- 
bolizing the rulers of the fourth empire; that the empire 
represented by each is exhibited as succeeding the three 
others ; and that each is represented as destroyed at the time 
when the dominion of the world is transferred to the saints. 
The stone itself is interpreted as symbolizing the saints by 
whom the powers denoted by the image are to be destroyed. 
When then are the rulers symbolized by the iron and clay of 
the image, and the fourth beast, to be destroyed? At the 
coming of Christ. This is clear from a variety of proofs. 
First, The fourth beast is to continue till the Ancient of Days 
comes. “I beheld, and the same horn made war with the 
saints and prevailed against them until the Ancient of Days 
came, and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High, 
and the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.” 
Again the Ancient of Days is to come at the time of the 
destruction of the fourth beast. “I saw in the night visions 
and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and it had 
great iron teeth ; it devoured and broke in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with the feet ; andit had tenhorns. [I considered 
the horns, and behold there came up another little horn; and 
behold in this horn eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth 
speaking great things; and I beheld the beast till the thrones 
were set and the Ancient of Days did sit ; the judgment was 
set and the books were opened. I beheld then because of the 
voice of the great words which the horn spake, till the beast 
was slain and his body destroyed and given to the burning 
flame.” This great transaction was in the atmosphere of our 
earth. This is shown by the interpretation which exhibits 
the Ancient of Days as coming to it, and his presence and 
act as in the scene where the prophet had beheld the beast 
exercising its tyranny over the nations, and making its war on 
the saints. That the judgment was in the scene where the 
beast was beheld, is manifest also from the fact that it was 
beheld by the prophet at the time of the judgment, its voice 
speaking great things heard, and its destruction witnessed. 
To suppose the judgment to have taken place in heaven, is to 
suppose that to be the scene of the Roman empire, the perse- 
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cution of the saints, and all the other events represented in 
the vision of the image and beast. Secondly, but the coming 
of the Ancient of Days and the coming of the Son of man 
are to be at the same period. For the prophet immediately 
adds, “I saw in the night visions, and behold one like the Son 
of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before him, 
and there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed.” This investiture of the Son of man took 
place also in our atmosphere. This is seen from the fact 
that the Son of man came to it, and came to it to the 
Ancient of Days, who was enthroned in the sky of our 
world. The scene was the same undoubtedly as that of the 
judgment, as the transaction had as direct and exclusive a 
relation to our world, and no indication is given of a change 
of place ; and this is made indisputable by the fact that the Son 
of man came “with the clouds of heaven,” which are the 
clouds of our atmosphere. Thirdly, the coming here sym- 
bolized is literal, and his second coming. This is certain 
from the laws of symbolization. The transaction is prophetic. 
The agents and acts are representative of agents and acts. 
But by a necessity, arising from his nature and office, the Son 
of man acts as his own symbol. No other being is adequate 
to serve as his representative, none having the requisite 
attributes and rights. This is expressly shown in the vision 
of his reception of the sealed book, Rev. chap. v.; and in 
accordance with this great law, the Father and the Son, in 
all the symbolical visions of them in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, appear in person, and act for themselves. Their acts, 
accordingly, are in like manner representative of their own 
acts. The coming, therefore, of the Son in this vision to the 
heaven of our world, and with its clouds, symbolizes his real 
and personal coming, and his investiture here with the domi- 
nion of the earth symbolizes his real investiture with it at that 
epoch. This is shown also by the fact that it is revealed in 
other passages, that he is, at his second advent, to come with 
the clouds of heaven ; an expression taken from this vision, 
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and indicating that the coming which they foreshow is the 
same. “Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him; and they that pierced him, and all kindreds of the 
earth, shall wail because of him.” Rev. i.7; Matt. xxiv. 
30; Acts i. 9-11. It is shown also by the vision of his 
coming to destroy the wild beast and false prophet. Rev. 
xix. He then came from heaven to the earth, as is seen 
from the fact, on the one hand, that it was by the opening of 
heaven that he became visible to the apostle; and on the 
other, that the beast and false prophet, the kings and their 
armies who were gathered together to make war against him, 
and whom he destroyed, were on the earth. In this vision also, 
by the law of the prophecy, he represents himself, and his 
coming in the vision symbolizes his personal coming at the 
destruction of the rulers of the fourth empire. It is foretold 
also by a verbal prediction, 2 Thess. ii. 3-8. “And then 
shall the lawless one be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
consume by the breath of his mouth, and shall destroy by the 
brightness of his coming.” The lawless one, the man of sin, 
the son of perdition, is the same as the little horn of the 
fourth beast, and the false prophet, as is shown by the acts 
ascribed to him, and the fact that he is, like the power denoted 
by that horn, and the false prophet, to be destroyed at Christ’s 
coming. That this coming, here foreshown, is to be a 
personal and visible coming, is certain from the fact that that 
is the literal meaning of the term 4 rapoucia, and that it is the 
term which is usually employed to signify his personal 
coming; 1 Thess. ii. 20, iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 23, are exam- 
ples of its use to denote his advent in person when he is to 
raise and judge the saints. And that it is used here in its 
literal meaning is indisputable from the fact that its use by a 
figure to denote his act is absolutely incompatible with the 
law of the metaphor. That figure—which is the only one that 
can be supposed to be used here, or that would answer the 
end that is sought in treating the term as figurative—lies, 
when employed in respect to an agent, in ascribing to him a 
nature, act, quality, or whatever it is, that is affirmed by the 
figure, that does not really belong to him, and is not proper to 
his constitution ; as when a hero is called a lion, a poet’s ima- 
gination is said to soar, and a philosopher’s intellect to be 
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strong, or capacious. In order, then, that a personal coming 
of Christ to our world may be metaphorical, a literal personal 
coming must be unadapted to his nature, and impossible to 
him in the same manner as it is impossible that a man should 
be literally a lion, or a poet’s imagination fly on wings into 
the heights of the atmosphere. Here is thus, from the laws 
of language, a direct and absolute demonstration that the 
coming foreshown in this passage is not metaphorical but 
literal. To deny it is to deny that he can come, and thence 
that he ever will, and not only contradict, therefore, all the 
predictions of his personal coming at the resurrection and 
judgment of the saints, but to overthrow Mr. Steele’s own 
theory as effectually as the doctrines of the Scriptures which 
he assails. 

We might confirm this view by other considerations, but 
these furnish an ample certainty that Christ’s second coming 
is to take place at the epoch of the destruction of the Euro- 
pean monarchs and ecclesiastics symbolized by the wild beast 
and false prophet, and is, therefore, to precede the conversion 
of the nations, the reign of a thousand years, and the last 
resurrection and judgment. 

Mr. S8., however, strenuously denies, that these passages 
have any relation to Christ’s second coming. He admits 
that they announce the institution of his kingdom on earth, 
and relate to his reign here. He says :— 


“The triumphant reign of Christ upon earth is abundantly estab- 
lished by the prophecies both of the Old and New Testament. Daniel, 
in the vision of ‘the great image, speaks of his kingdom as ‘a stone 
cut out without hands, which became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth.’ Again, in the visions of the ‘four beasts,’ he describes it 
as the kingdom given to the Son of man, and the saints of the Most 
High, which is to supersede all other kingdoms. In the Revelation the 
same glorious kingdom is represented in three distinct visions. The 
first is at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, . . . . ‘there 
were great voices in heaven saying, the kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord, and he shall reign for ever and ever.’ 
Again Chap. xix. 1, and xx.1. . . . . That these all refer to the 
same event is evident from the resemblance of the things described, 
and from the inapplicability of either to any other predicted event. 
Whatever is meant by the prophets of old in their descriptions of the 
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glory which is to come; the same is meant by ‘the kingdoms of the 
world becoming the kingdom of Christ, ‘the marriage of the Lamb,’ 
and the saints ‘reigning with Christ a thousand years.’ The difference 
in the description is only the difference resulting from different points 
of observation. The question which concerns the present discussion is, 
do these refer to the second personal advent of Christ? As there are 
other passages which speak of this advent, about which there is no 
dispute, and which are very explicit, we must learn from these what 
this advent is to be.”—Pp. 665, 666. 


He accordingly quotes and refers to a number of passages, 
which he regards as showing that that advent is not to take 
place till the last resurrection and judgment and the annihila- 
tion of the world. What testimonies, however, ought he to 
allege, in order to set aside the construction we have placed 
on these predictions, and establish his own view? It is not 
enough that he alleges passages that simply announce that 
Christ is to come again. It is not enough to quote passages 
that show that there is to be a judgment at his coming, nor 
that he is to be present at the last judgment. It is not enough 
to show that there is to be a resurrection at his coming, nor 
that he is to be present at the last resurrection ; as all such 
predictions are perfectly consistent with the doctrine that 
there are to be two resurrections and two judgments, that he 
is to be present at each, and that his advent, and the first 
resurrection and judgment, are to take place at the epoch of 
the destruction of the powers denoted by the wild beast and 
false prophet, and to precede, therefore, the saints’ reign a 
thousand years. To accomplish his object he must produce 
passages that explicitly affirm, or by the laws of language or 
symbols demonstrably teach, either that he is not to come at 
the period of the destruction of the wild beast, false prophet, 
and man of sin; or else that his advent is not to take place till 
after the millennium ; or that it is not to take place till a time 
when the earth is to cease to be the residence of men; or 
finally, that there is to be but one resurrection, and one 
judgment. He must also show that all the other passages 
that treat of his advent, the resurrections and the judgments 
of the living and dead, are consistent with his constructions 
of those which he alleges. If he does not demonstrate by 
unanswerable proofs, that such predictions as that of Christ’s 
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literal coming at the destruction of the man of sin, 2 Thess. - 
ii. 8, Rev. xix. 11-21, and Daniel vii. 13-28, have not the 
meaning by the laws of language and symbols which we 
ascribe to them, but are consistent with his view, he achieves 
nothing except to confute himself by showing that his theory 
is in contradiction to the certain teachings of the Scriptures. 
He has, however, neither produced any passages that directly 
affirm what he affects to prove, in respect to the time of 
Christ’s advent, the resurrection of the holy and sinful, the 
judgment of the living and dead, or the destruction of the 
world. He has not alleged any that directly contradict, or 
that are inconsistent with the doctrine which he controverts 
that Christ’s coming, and the first resurrection and judgment, 
are to precede the thousand years. He has not offered any 
evidence whatever that his constructions are not wholly 
irreconcilable with the revelations made in the predictions we 
have quoted, and others of the kind. The whole pretence of 
determining the import of “doubtful ” passages by those that 
are explicit, is a mere sham. He only quotes and refers to 
passages which announce that Christ is to come, that there is 
to be a resurrection and judgment, that when he comes he is 
to judge the nations, and inflict vengeance on the wicked, 
and that there is at his coming to be a conflagration, and, 
without an attempt at argument, assumes that they demon- 
strate what he affects to determine by them. He says :— 


“ These Scriptures, we think, establish the following points beyond lla 
controversy, viz. that Christ will personally appear in our world but 
once more ;—that the great object of that appearing is the general 
judgment, including both the righteous and the wicked ;—that all the 
dead will then be raised, and all be judged: for we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ ;—that the world will then be burned 
up, the righteous taken to heaven, and the wicked cast into hell for ever. 
Now if this be the end of Christ’s coming, the prophecies referred to 
can have no reference to it ; for they clearly indicate that this world is 
to continue after the event of which they speak.”—P. 666. 


He thus, without a pretence of reasoning, assumes all that 
he was to prove, that there is to be but one resurrection and 
one judgment; that they are to take place at Christ’s coming, 
and that his coming is to be immediately followed by the 
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annihilation of the earth aad removal of the saints to another 
world. And then on the ground of that gratuitousas sump- 
tion infers that the passages in question in Daniel, the Reve- 
lations, Thessalonians, and others of the kind, do not reveal 
Christ’s coming, because they expressly teach “that this 
world is to continue after the event of which they speak.” 
That is, he assumes first that the passages which he quotes 
teach what they do not, and then from that assumption 
infers that those of Daniel, Paul, John, and others of the kind, 
do not teach what they do! And such is his ignorance of the 
principles by which the question is to be determined, that he 
has not the slightest suspicion that he has not settled it in a 
scholarly and demonstrative manner. That the passages which 
he employs for the purpose are of the character we represent, 
will be seen by a reference to them. The first is Acts i. 11; 
which simply announces that Christ shall come again in the 
same manner as he ascended into the sky, when he entered 
into a cloud. It presents no indication of the time when he 
is to come, or of the events that are to follow his advent. 
Another is Jude 14; which simply declares that he shall 
come with ten thousand of his saints to execute judgment 
upon all. It determines nothing as to the time of his coming. 
It determines nothing in respect to the order in which men 
are to be judged. The fact which it announces, that all are 
to be judged, is perfectly consistent with the revelation made 
in other passages, that there is to be a judgment of the living 
immediately on Christ’s coming, and a judgment of the dead 
at another period; and that those two judgments are to be 
separated by the millennium. The next, Heb. ix. 27, 28, in 
like manner simply announces that after death there is to be 
a judgment, and that to those who look for Christ, he shall 
appear the second time unto salvation. It does not designate 
the period of that judgment, nor his coming. Another, 1 
Thess. iv. 16, only announces, in the part which he quotes, 
that “the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God.” He suppresses the prediction with which the 
verse closes—“ AND THE DEAD IN CHRIST SHALL RISE FIRST,” by 
which his theory is confuted that there is to be but one 
resurrection! What an adroit method of clearing up “ pas- 
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sages of doubtful import” “ by those which are plain!” What 
exemplary fairness! How admirably suited to conciliate the 
confidence of his readers in the unsupported opinions which 
he advances of the import of these passages! The next, 2 
Thess. i. 7-9, merely announces “that it is righteous to 
reward the Thessalonian believers with rest when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, 
with flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and shall be glorified in his saints.” It does not 
indicate when that coming is to take place. It does not 
assert or intimate that there is not to be a resurrection and a 
judgment at a later period. Instead of being a passage by 
which others that relate to the time of Christ’s coming, the 
first and second resurrection, and the judgment of the living 
and dead can be explained, it is one in the interpretation 
of which important aid is derived from other predictions. 
Who, for example, are they that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power, when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints? Are they the living or 
the dead? The fact that he is to take vengeance on them by 
flaming fire, indicates that they are the living in the natural 
body ; and that is confirmed by the prediction, chap. ii. 8, that 
he is then to destroy the man of sin—the lawless usurper of 
his throne and prerogatives—by the breath of his mouth and 
the brightness of his coming ; by the parable of the tares, that 
then “his angels shall gather out of his kingdom,” which is in 
this world, the scene of the harvest, “all things that offend, 
and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire :” by the vision, Rev. xix. 11-27, of his advent, when 
those who are symbolized by the wild beast, false prophet, 
kings and their armies are to be destroyed; and Dan. vii. 21, 
22, in which it is revealed that the powers denoted by the 
fourth beast are to make war on the saints till the Ancient of 
Days comes and destroys them; and thus explained, it con- 
tradicts the theory which Mr. S. alleges it to support, by 
showing that the coming which it announces is to take place 
at the period of the overthrow of the tyrants and persecutors 
symbolized by the image and beast, which he himself admits 
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is to be before the millennium. What exquisite perspicacity 
he displays in the selection of passages for his object! What 
an admirable model he presents of accuracy and candor! 

He quotes also, to support his views, the prediction, Matt. 
xxv. 31, 32, in which it is simply announced that when 
Christ comes he shall sit on the throne of his glory, and all 
nations shall be gathered before him, and separated one from 
another. “ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all 
nations, and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” But here is no 
explicit specification of the period when his coming is to take 
place. There is only an announcement of acts and events 
that are immediately to follow his coming. There is no inti- 
mation that the whole race is then to be judged, nor that 
those who are then to be judged are to be raised from the 
dead. So far from it, the language renders it indisputable 
that they are the living alone, not the dead. This is seen 
first from the fact that those who are to be gathered before 
him and judged are the nations, for they are the living, not the 
dead. The term is never employed to denote the dead, nor 
does it admit of such a use. It is the denomination of a great 
division of the human family, that have sprung from the same 
ancestry, that speak the same language, or that live under 
the same government, as Canaanites, Egyptians, Israelites, 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Turks, French, 
British. The dead are not separated into such communities 
in the invisible world. They constitute but two great 
bodies, and are in hell, or in heaven. But that they are the 
living and not the dead, is placed beyond debate by the 
consideration that they are then to be separated one from 
another, as a shepherd divides his sheep from the goats, which 
shows that up to the period of the judgment they are to con- 
tinue to be intermixed with each other. They cannot be the 
dead, therefore, inasmuch as the righteous and wicked are 
separated at death, and are never again to be intermixed, as 
the righteous are to be raised first, the wicked at a later 
period. They are the nations of the living, therefore, since 
there will be no other body of the race existing by itself, 
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made up promiscuously of the righteous and unrighteous. 
And, finally, this is confirmed by other passages which teach 
expressly that the holy and unholy will continue to live inter- 
mingled with each other on the earth till Christ’s coming. It 
is explicitly revealed and exemplified in the parables of the 
tares and of the virgins, and directly foreshown by Christ, 
and illustrated by a comparison with the conduct of the race 
at the flood. “For, as in the days that were before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, till the day that Noah 
entered into the ark—so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Two shall be grinding at the mill; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left.” This passage, 
therefore, in place of proving, confutes the doctrine which he 
attempts to maintain by it, and shows that the judgment 
when the dead, and the dead alone, are to be tried, symbolized 
in Rev. xx. 12-15, is to be a different judgment. That they 
are to be at wholly different periods, is apparent also from the 
grounds on which the judgment of the living is to be founded. 
The righteous are to be blessed and inherit the kingdom 
prepared for them because of the proofs given by them of 
love to Christ, in their conduct towards his brethren in want, 
sickness, and imprisonment ; and therefore in a season of 
persecution; and the wicked sentenced to punishment 
because of their refusal to succor them in the necessities of 
that period. The judgment is, therefore, immediately to 
follow the last period of the severe trial and persecution of 
Christ’s disciples, and is accordingly to precede the millen- 
nium, as their last persecution is immediately to precede the 
destruction of the powers symbolized by the wild beast and 
false prophet, which is to take place before the millennium. 
They are to wear out the saints till the Ancient of Days 
comes, and the time arrives that the saints possess the king- 
dom. It is shortly before the sounding of the seventh trum- 
pet that the witnesses are to be slain. The wild beast, the 
false prophet, and the kings are then to make war on the 
Lamb; and the innumerable multitude in robes made white 
in the blood of the Lamb who are to survive that battle and 
enter the millennium, are to go out of great tribulation. 
The judgment foreshown in the parable is unquestionably, 
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therefore, to precede the thousand years; while the judg- 
ment of the dead, symbolized Rev. xx. 12-15, is to take 
place after that period. Such is the brilliant result of his 
attempt to prove that there is to be but one judgment. 

And, finally, he refers to 2 Pet. iii. 7-10, as authority for 
his representation that the world will then be burned up, 
and “the righteous taken to heaven.” It neither teaches, 
however, that the world is to be burned up, by which he 
means, destroyed, resolved into its primary elements, so that 
it is no longer an earth, or annihilated, nor that the righteous 
are then to be taken to heaven. The language on which he 
founds his representation is doubtless the following, though 
he refers to the 7th, 8th, and 9th verses, and omits the 11th 
and 13th. ‘But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night, in the which the heavens shall pass or rush with a 
great noise, and the elements being kindled shall be dissolved, 
and the earth also, and the works on it, shall be burned. 
All these, therefore, being to be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness, looking for and desiring the coming of the day of God, 
by which coming the heavens, being set on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements, being enkindled, shall be melted. 
We expect, however, new heavens and a new earth, accord- 
ing to his promise, in which righteousness dwells.” Here is 
not a syllable that represents or implies that the righteous are 
then to be transferred from this world to another. There is 
no prediction, direct or implied, that the earth is then to be 
burned up, that is, reduced to ashes, divested altogether of its 
present constitution, so that it will no longer be the earth, or 
will be annihilated. The language is simply that the heavens, 
by which is meant the atmosphere of our globe, not the 
boundless space that surrounds it, a vast portion of which, 
probably, contains no inflammable body, shall be kindled, fired, 
dissolved, and the earth burned, that is, subjected to that 
fire, not burned up, or divested of existence as an earth. It 
is the atmosphere that is to be the subject and scene of the 
fire. The earth is to be burned by the contact of the kindled 
air with its surface ; not by the enkindling of its whole mass. 
This is indicated by the statement that the works on it, that 
is, the works which man has erected, are to be burned. If 
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the whole mass of the globe is to be fired and absolutely 
resolved into ashes, or struck from existence, it would 
scarcely be necessary to state that erections which man has 
built on its surface are also to be burned. It is indicated 
also by the object of the fire, which is, in order to “ the per- 
dition of ungodly men,” not to the annihilation of the globe. 
“The heavens and earth that now are, are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdi- 
tion of ungodly men.” Their destruction will not require 
the annihilation of the earth. But it is made certain by the 
apostle’s expectation of new heavens and a new earth, as the 
consequence of the fire. The word earth is never used in 
the Scriptures to denote any other than this globe. Had 
it been his design to announce that believers looked for a 
different atmosphere and earth, just called into existence, he 
would doubtless have used the word another, instead of new. 
The use of new, to denote that that to which it is applied is 
renewed, renovated, restored from ruin to integrity and 
beauty, is customary with the prophets and apostles. The 
phrases, new spirit, new heart, new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
new man, are examples. And that this is the sense in which 
it is employed is indisputable, from the promise of new 
heavens and a new earth, Isaiah Ixv. 17-25, Ixvi. 20-24, to 
which the apostle refers. ‘ For behold, I create new heavens 
and a new earth; and the former shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice for ever 
in that which I create; for behold, I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jeru- 
salem, and joy in my people: and the voice of weeping shall 
be no more heard in her, nor the voice of crying. There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days ; for the child shall die an hun- 
dred years old; but the sinner an hundred years old shall 
be accursed. And they shall build houses and inhabit them ; 
and they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not 
plant, and another eat; for as the days of a tree, shall be the 
days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands. They shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth 
for trouble ; for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord 
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and their offspring with them. And it shall come to pass 
before they call, I will answer, and while they are yet speak- 
ing, I will hear. The wolf also and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock ; and 
dust shall be the serpent’s food. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” The new 
earth is thus indisputably the same earth physically as the 
present, and is still to be the habitation of man in the natural 
body ; for Jerusalem is to be in it, and be a city of houses, and 
Palestine therefore, and be a region of vineyards. 

This is confirmed also by the representation, chap. Ixvi. 
15-24, that it is the idolatrous and openly wicked who are to 
be destroyed at his coming—not men universally, and that the 
Gentiles shall after that destruction bring the whole body of 
the Israelites who continue till that period in dispersion, “ out 
of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and 
upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to his holy mountain Jeru- 
salem,” and that he will “take of them for priests and Levites,” 
and that they shall dwell there in his presence forever. “For 
as the new heavens and the new earth which I will make, 
shall remain before me for ever, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain. And it shall come to pass that 
from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath to 
another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith the 
Lord. And they shall go forth and look upon the carcases of 
the men that have transgressed against me, for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they 
shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” Can a more perfect 
confutation of Mr. Steele’s whole theory be imagined, than is 
presented in these predictions? They show—Ist, that the 
new heavens and earth are to be the same materially as the 
present, and that their newness is to consist in their renova- 
tion; the atmosphere, instead of pestilential, is to become 
congenial to life; the earth, in place of being blighted with 
sterility, and overrun with thorns, is to become fruitful. 
Wildernesses are to bud and blossom as the rose; and deserts 
smile with verdure and plenty. Jerusalem especially is to be 
restored from its ruins, and adorned with immeasurable beauty 
and magnificence. 2. Mankind, whether Israelites or Gen- 
tiles, are still to subsist, and their several countries, instead 
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of being obliterated, are still to continue to be occupied by 
them and bear their ancient names. The Israelites are to be 
gathered out of all the lands where they are dispersed, and 
conveyed to Palestine; and the Gentiles of all those lands are 
to assist them in their return. 3. Those to be destroyed by fire 
at Christ’s coming are his open and incorrigible enemies, who 
refuse submission to him and pay their homage to other beings. 
“For behold the Lord will come with fire, and with his 
chariots, like a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury, and 
his rebuke with flames of fire. For by fire and by his sword 
will the Lord plead with all flesh ; and the slain of the Lord 
shall be many. They that sanctify themselves and purify 
themselves in the gardens, under one tree in the midst, eating 
swine’s flesh, and the abomination and the mouse shall be con- 
sumed together, saith the Lord,” v. 15-17. The carcases of 
which the worm shall not die, nor the fire be quenched, are 
to be “the carcases of the men who have transgressed” 
against Jehovah. They are shown, Zech. xiv. 1-3, to be the 
Gentile armies that are to capture Jerusalem at the last great 
battle. That is the representation also, 2 Thess. i. 7-9, ii. 8, 
Rev. xix. 11, 21. 4. Not only are the nations to survive the 
fire of Christ coming, but the animals also, both harmless and 
noxious, ferocious and tame; the wolf and lamb, the lion and 
bullock, the serpent and cockatrice, the horse and camel, the 
mule and dromedary. 5. The new earth and atmosphere are 
not only to be the same materially as the present, but they are 
to be subject to the same great laws and answer the same 
great ends as the present. The earth is to be attended by the 
moon, and that orb is to wax and wane as it now does, and 
furnish a measure of time, which is of itself a sufficient proof 
that the earth is to be the same. The earth is to revolve on 
its axis, as it now does, wheel round its orbit, and be enlight- 
ened by the sun, as it is to have a succession of days, lunar 
revolutions, seasons, and years. There cannot be sabbaths, 
and therefore weeks of days, new moons, and therefore revo- 
lutions of the moon round the earth, and seasons of planting 
and sowing, and years by which the lives of men are measured, 
except by a revolution of the earth on its axis, and an annual 
motion round the sun. 6. The race, instead of being inter- 
cepted from any further increase, is to multiply, and in exemp- 
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tion from the anxiety and terror that now attend the birth and 
nurture of offspring. 7. The resurrection of the wicked, in- 
stead of taking place at the time of Christ’s coming, and the 
destruction of the hostile armies, when the righteous are to be 
raised, is not to be until after the renovation of the heavens 
and earth. For all those who go up to Jerusalem from sab- 
bath to sabbath to worship Jehovah, are to go forth and look 
upon the carcases of the men that have transgressed, and 
“they are to be an abhorring unto all flesh.” They are to 
remain unraised, therefore, for a long period, and the places 
where they are interred be known. 8. The new earth, in- 
stead of ever being destroyed, is to continue for ever, and be 
the abode of men, and the scene of Christ’s visible presence. 

The passage thus directly and specifically confutes every 
element of Mr. Steele’s theory. Instead of an annihilation of 
the earth, it is to be renewed, and subsist for ever. Instead 
of an end to the increase of the race, it is to multiply for ever. 
In place of the righteous being transported to another world, 
they are to reside here. In place of the resurrection of the 
transgressors against God, at the time of Christ’s coming, they 
are to remain in their graves for a long period after the reno- 
vation of the earth. This is indisputably the revelation that 
is made in the passage. There is no method by which it can 
be set aside, except by a reasonless and flagrant violation of 
the laws of language. It isnot asymbolical prophecy. It has 
none of the marks of such a prediction. The agents, acts, 
places, and events, were not seen by the prophet in vision, as 
they would have been had they been symbols of agents, places, 
acts, and events of a different order. They are described as 
future, not as actually present to him and objects of his per- 
ception, as symbols universally are. Nor can they be treated 
as symbols without involving the prediction in contradiction 
and absurdity. If Israelites and Gentiles are used as sym- 
bols, whom do they represent ? Not any other classes of man- 
kind, as they include the whole race. If they denote different 
agents, therefore, they must stand for nations that inhabit some 
other world, instead of this earth. If all flesh who are to go 
up to worship before Jehovah act as symbols, they also must 
of necessity denote a race of a different orb ; and, accordingly, 
the carcases of them that transgressed, which all flesh are to 
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abhor, must symbolize the carcases of transgressors of another 
world. Such are the monstrous results to which that theory, 
which is usually adopted to escape the revelation made in the 
passage, leads. 

It is equally impossible to wrest it from this meaning by the 
pretence that it is figurative. For, Ist, by the laws of the 
metaphor—which is the only figure that would give a different 
sense to the predictions—the figure lies in the predicate, not 
in that of which the affirmation is made. 2. That of which 
the affirmation is made, is to be the subject of that which the 
metaphorical prediction foreshows. If, for example, the pre- 
diction be, “the desert shall rejoice ;” the figure lies in the 
verb, not in the noun. The earth is used literally, and is to 
be the subject of that, whatever it be, which the verb fore- 
shows. 3. The metaphor affirms something of that to which 
it is applied, that is not literally proper to it, but only resem- 
bles that which is its own. Thus the desert cannot literally 
rejoice, as that is an act that is peculiar to intelligent beings ; 
but being adorned with verdure and bloom, and peopled with 
active and joyous creatures, it may present an air of cheerful- 
ness and exhilaration that is analogous to the gladness which 
men feel and utter; and it is that resemblance that the verb 
is employed to express. In the first place, then, if the predic- 
tions in this passage were metaphorical, the agents and ob- 
jects of which the affirmations are made, would still be the 
subjects of that which the affirmations denote. The heavens 
and earth would be the subjects of that which is predicated of 
them; Jerusalem of that which is promised of her; the 
Israelites and Gentiles, respectively, of that which is pre- 
dicted of them; the idolaters and their carcases of that which 
is foreshown of them. To suppose that they would not, is to 
suppose that they are used as symbols, and that the prediction 
therefore is not metaphorical but symbolic. In the next place, 
if the passage were metaphorical, that which is affirmed of the 
several agents and objects would be incompatible with their 
nature, and would be applied to them only to signify that they 
are to be the agents or subjects of some resembling act or 
event; in the same manner as rejoicing is incompatible with 
the nature of a desert, though it resembles a seeming cheer- 
fulness and hilarity which a desert may be made to assume by 
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being converted into a scene of beauty and life. But the acts 
and events affirmed of the several agents and objects of the 
prophecy, instead of being improper to their natures, are in 
entire accordance with them. It is perfectly compatible, for 
example, with the constitution of the earth and atmosphere, 
that they should be freed from the deterioration with which 
they were smitten at the fall, and restored to their original 
healthiness and beauty. It is compatible with the nature of 
Jerusalem that it should be rebuilt and adorned with a mag- 
nificence and splendor immeasurably transcending that of any 
other capital. It is compatible with the nature of the Israelites 
that they should return to their ancient land, be reinstated as 
God’s chosen people, live there in obedience under the reign 
of the Redeemer, and multiply in safety and blessedness 
through unending years. It is entirely competent to the 
nature of the Gentiles that they should assist in restoring the 
Israelites, and go to Jerusalem by representatives at stated 
periods to worship Jehovah. It is perfectly possible that the 
graves of the transgressors who are to be slain at Christ’s 
coming should remain, and be visited by those who frequent 
Jerusalem, and the Redeemer’s victory and deliverance of his 
people there remembered and commemorated. We have, 
therefore, in this harmony of the things foreshown with the 
natures of the agents and objects of which they are predicted, 
the utmost certainty that the prophecy is not metaphorical. 
There is no’ species of demonstration more incontrovertible 
and absolute than this. The passage then foreshows the great 
events which it directly announces, and overturns accordingly, 
instead of sustaining, the contradictory views which Mr. Steele 
endeavors to maintain. 

That such, however, is the character of the passages on 
which he relies to determine the question, Mr. S. has not the 
least suspicion. A total stranger to the laws of figures and 
symbols, entirely unaware, apparently, that there is any other 
method of settling their meaning than by mere asseveration, he 
proceeds to treat his theory as demonstrated by irrefragable 
evidence, and the doctrine he rejects as left without a shadow 
of ground for its support. He says: 


“There is not one passage in the visions of Daniel or of John, above 
VOL. I11.—NO. I. 4 
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referred to, xx. 7-15, which contains any such mention of the second 
advent, or of the general judgment, as appears in the passages we have 
cited ; not one from which it would be possible to prove the doctrine of 
the second advent. Daniel has been thought to refer to this, when he 
‘saw one like the Son of man come with the clouds of heaven—and 
come to the Ancient of days—and there was given him dominion 
and glory and a kingdom.’ But it should be observed that the coming 
here spoken of is not to this earth, but to the Ancient of days, that is, 
to the throne of God in heaven; and this was fulfilled when Christ 
ascended in the clouds of heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.”—P. 667. 


If bold and reasonless assertion is the proper instrument 
for determining the question, he has doubtless established 
what he affirms; not otherwise. But is that the appropriate 
medium of proof? Is that the instrument which men of 
candor and learning will choose to employ? Is it suitable, 
at this period of ostentatious boast of the progress of biblical 
culture; is it creditable to those who affect to be masters of 
the art of interpretation, when they attempt to determine a 
great question like this, thus wholly to repudiate the scientific 
exegesis of which we hear so many commendations, abandon 
all pretence of exposition or argument, and turn to mere 
dogmatism for the discovery and establishment of the truth ? 
It is an expedient which those who know of no other method, 
or are conscious they have no other means of maintaining 
their views, sometimes adopt ; but men competent to the task 
they undertake, and regardful of their obligations, will not be 
likely to employ it. If Mr. S. is able to demonstrate that 
there is “ not one” passage in ‘Daniel or John “from which 
it is possible to prove the doctrine of the second advent,” 
why did he not present his evidences, and confute those who 
have formed a different judgment? If he has the means of 
proving that the coming of the Son of man in the vision of 
Daniel, does not symbolize his coming to “this earth,” but 
his going “to the throne of God in heavén,” why did he not 
present them, and at once put an end to their misconceptions 
who suppose it to represent his “ second advent ?” 

It would doubtless be a formidable task ; as, first, to prove 
that the throne of the Ancient of days, to whom the Son of 
man came, was not “ at this earth,” but in heaven, would be 
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to convict the prophet of a misrepresentation, in stating that 
he saw the Ancient of days come to the judgment and 
destruction of the beast. Secondly, it would be to prove that 
the judgment and destruction of the beast did not take place 
on the earth, but in the heaven of heavens; for it took place 
in the immediate presence of the Ancient of days. We are 
expressly told that the horn made war with the saints until 
the Ancient of days came, and judgment was given to the 
saints of the Most High. The setting of the judgment and 
opening of the books also imply that it was in the presence 
of the beast that was judged and destroyed. But the beast 
was on the earth, not in the third heavens. The prophet 
‘ saw it ascend from the sea. It was where the saints were, 
on whom it made war, which was the earth, and it is repre- 
sented as symbolizing a body of conquerors, who are to 
devour the whole earth, and tread it down, and break it in 
pieces. The throne of the Ancient of days, therefore, who 
came to its judgment, and was present at it, was at “this 
earth,” not in the third heavens. 3. It would be to prove 
that coming to the earth is going from it, and coming to it the 
same as ascending to heaven ; for Mr. S. affirms that Christ’s 
coming to the Ancient of days, whose throne was in our 
atmosphere, was “his ascending in the clouds of heaven, and 
sitting down at the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
But if that is the meaning of the word come, can Mr. S. 
prove that the Son of man is ever again to appear in our 
world? Has he any more right to assign to the verb that 
false and contradictious meaning in this instance than in 
Acts i. 11, Matt. xxiv. 30, or in any other passage in which 
it occurs? What estimate are we to form of the learning 
and judgment of a writer who utters assertions which thus 
directly overthrow his own system, and would, if legitimate, 
convert the whole revelation which God has made into a 
chaos of contradiction and absurdity ? That Christ’s inves- 
titure took place in our atmosphere is shown, also, by the 
fact that he came to the Ancient of days, and came with the 
clouds of heaven, which are the clouds of our atmosphere. 
4. It would require him to prove that the Son of man has 
not yet ascended to heaven, and sat down at the right hand 
of the majesty on high; for the epoch of the investiture of 
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the Son of man is that of the destruction of the beast, and 
the institution of the kingdom of the saints of the Most High, 
which are still future. The prophet “beheld” the beast 
exerting its conquering and destructive agency, “till the 
thrones were set, and the Ancient of days did sit, the judg- 
ment was instituted, and the books were opened;” and 
“ beheld, the horn making war with the saints, and prevailing 
against them until the Ancient of days came, and judgment 
was given to the saints of the Most High, and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom.” 

But the kingdom of the saints is to be contemporaneous 
with the dominion and kingdom with which the Son of man 
was invested ; for the dominion and kingdom are given to . 
him, that all people, nations, and languages should serve him ; 
and are to be everlasting; and the kingdom and dominion 
given to the saints, are also to be under the whole heaven, 
and are to continue “for ever and ever.” None of the 
nations are to be in rebellion under Christ’s reign any more 
than they are under the reign of the saints. He is invested 
with dominion that all should serve him, and his sceptre, we 
are specifically told, “all dominions shall serve and obey.” 
The powers denoted by the beast that makes war on the saints, 
are not to exercise their tyranny during that reign. “ His 
kingdom is not that which shall be destroyed” in any mea- 
sure, it is not a dominion under which his throne is usurped, 
and his worshippers worn out with war and prosecution. 
No more shocking contradiction to the prophecy can be con- 
ceived. The epoch of his investiture is, therefore, to be that 
of the destruction of the wild beast. It, accordingly, did not 
take place at Christ’s ascension to heaven, after his resurrec- 
tion, but is still future. This is shown also by the voice at 
the seventh trumpet, announcing that the empire of the earth 
has become Christ’s, which implies, that it is not to be his till 
that period. Such are some of the impossibilities which Mr. 
S. must accomplish, in order to verify his assertion, that there 
is no mention of the second advent in Daniel. How conve- 
nient to escape this formidable task by substituting his 
unsupported assertions for proof! Let us remind him, 
however, that this is not the mode in which the witnesses 
of Jesus are accustomed to treat his word. It is the charac- 
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teristic, not of the saints of the Most High, but of the horn 
that makes war on them, afid wears them out. It is he that 
“thinks to change times and laws,” by arbitrary assumptions 
and authoritative decrees. 

He next denies that there is any proof of the second advent 
in the visions of John :— 


“Tn the visions of John there is no proof of the second advent. 
We look in vain for such proof at the sound of the seventh trumpet, 
or in the vision of the marriage of the Lamb, or at the binding of 
Satan. It is said that the appearance of Christ, and of the armies of 
heaven, in the vision of the destruction of the beast and false prophet, 
Rev. xix. 11, is proof that this refers to a personal advent, because 
Christ can be a symbol of no one but himself. But we find an appear- 
ance of the same person in the same characters essentially in the vision 
which precedes the letters to the churches of Asia. The argument, 
therefore, proves a personal advent at that time as really as at the time 
here referred to, which is not true.” 


What an appropriate climax thus to terminate his argument 
with a denial that overturns his whole scheme, and implies 
that there is not to be a second advent at all! For he holds 
that the vision of the great white throne, resurrection, and 
judgment, Rev. xx. 11-15, “symbolizes the last judgment; 
that at the last judgment Christ is to preside ; that it is to 
take place at the epoch of his second coming; that his 
coming is to be chiefly in order to that judgment; and that, 
immediately after the sentence is pronounced, the world will 
be burned up, the righteous taken to heaven, and the wicked 
cast into hell.” If there is no proof then in that passage of 
the second advent, there is‘no proof in it of the resurrection 
and last judgment; and if there is no proof there, then may 
not all the proof of them that exists in other passages be with 
equal ease and propriety denied? What exquisite perspicacity 
he displays! What a masterly comprehension of the rela- 
tions of his several asseverations to one another! 

The expedient by which he attempts to set aside the proof 
of a personal advent in the vision of Christ’s descent to the 
earth on a white horse, with the armies of heaven, and 
destruction of the beast and false prophet, exhibits an equal 
grasp of intellect. His argument is, that as Christ’s appear- 
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ance to John in the first vision was not prophetic, or 
symbolical of his appearance toshim, at a time then future, 
therefore his appearance in the vision of the nineteenth 
chapter, which was prophetic, or symbolical, is no proof of 
his appearing at a period, then future, to destroy those 
denoted by the beast and false prophet; or, in other words, 
that, inasmuch as that which is not prophetic does not fore- 
show his second coming, therefore that which is prophetic 
does not !—logic worthy of the purpose for which he employs 
it, and kindred to that of his whole article. The appearance 
of Christ in the first vision was not prophetic, or symbolical 
of another appearing. His design in it was simply to 
apprise the apostle from whom the revelation came, commis- 
sion him to write it, and especially to dictate to him the letters 
to the churches of Asia. The fact, accordingly, that that 
appearing was not prophetic, is no more a proof that his 
appearing at the destruction of the beast is not, than the fact 
that his appearing to the disciples at the sea of Galilee was 
not prophetic, is that the symbols of the seals, the trumpets, 
the vials, or any others of the visions, are not. He thus 
again, by the assumption on which he here proceeds, over- 
turns his whole system ; for if the fact, that the first vision of 
the Apocalypse is not predictive, proves that that of chap. xix. 
11-27, does not foreshow Christ’s second coming; it must 
prove equally, not only that none of the other symbols are 
prophetic of that which by the laws of symbolization they 
represent, but that none of the passages, on which Mr. 8. 
relies to sustain his views, are predictive of what they 
signify,—inasmuch as they are all associated with other 
passages that are merely descriptive or historical, not prophetic. 
Such is the abyss of confusion and self-confutation in which 
his argument ends ! 

He treats of two or three other topics in the course of his 
essay ; but his results are reached so obviously by mere 
assertion, his reasoning is so inconclusive, and his assump- 
tions and interpretations marked by such ignorance and 
fatuity, as to render a minute notice of them unnecessary. 
He alleges, for example, the predictions and promises of “the 
outpouring of the Spirit in the latter days” as a proof that 
his whole work in the regeneration and sanctification of the 
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race is to be accomplished antecedently to Christ’s coming, 
on the assumption either that the whole work of redemption 
is to be completed before his advent, which is to beg that 
which he affects to prove; or else, that the Spirit cannot 
exercise his office in Christ’s presence, which is again to beg 
that which he should demonstrate, and is wholly groundless 
and false. The principal passages to which he refers, are 
promises to the Israelites, and respect the period of their 
restoration, and re-establishment in their national land, which, 
it is abundantly shown by those predictions themselves, and 
other prophecies of the Oid Testament, are to take place after 
Christ’s coming. It is expressly shown in the Apocalypse. 
that the Spirit is to continue his office after the resurrection 
of the saints and descent to the earth. “The Spirit and the 
bride say come,” at the close of the visions. The bride is the 
symbol of the risen saints; their utterance of the invitation 
must take place to be heard by men after their resurrection 
and descent to the earth, and is, therefore, to be during their 
reign over the nations as kings and priests ; and the invitation 
of the Spirit, which is to be contemporaneous, is, of course, 
to be of the same period. Besides what can be more ground- 
less and irrational than to assume, that the Spirit cannot 
renew and sanctify men as well in the presence of the 
Redeemer as while he reigns in heaven? Mr. S. even asserts 
that any other theory than his “makes” these promises of 
the effusion of the Spirit “difficult, and tends to divest them 
of interest!” Can prejudice or infatuation go further than 
this! Is there anything in the folly and hallucination of 
Miller, or his lowest disciple, that exceeds it in blindness and 
fatuity? The regeneration and sanctification of the race 
through unending ages, it seems, has nothing in itself of sig- 
nificance and grandeur! The work of the Spirit owes its 
whole interest to its being accomplished, in accordance with 
Mr. S.’s theory of it, formed not only without authority from 
the word of God, but in defiance of its frequent and emphatic 
teachings! This is truly worthy of a writer who settles 
questions by asseveration. 

He alleges the fact that there is to be a resurrection after 
the thousand years as a proof that the vision of the first 
resurrection, Rev. xx. 4-6, is not symbolic of a real resurrec- 
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tion, on the assumption that there is to be but one resurrec- 
tion ; which is to beg the position to be proved, and is in direct 
contradiction both to the laws of symbolization, and the 
interpretation—*“ This is the first resurreciion,’—given in 
the passage itself of its meaning. But perhaps the most 
extraordinary specimen of exegesis and logic presented in his 
essay is his construction of the second Psalm :— 


“In the same psalm we have the solemn decree of the Father that 
the heathen shall be given to the Son for an inheritanee. By what 
means is this decree, which secures the glorious triumph, to be executed ? 
The prophet tells us, ‘ the king is set or poured out, upon the holy hill of 
Zion,’ —the well known figurative denomination of the Christian church. 
Doe~ not this clearly indicate that the church is to be the instrument ? 
Does not a king conquer by means of his subjects¢ The expression, ‘J 
have poured out my king, may be equivalent to ‘I have constituted 
my king, by pouring out my Spirit, and then it refers to the abundant 
and glorious outpouring of the Spirit on the primitive disciples, and 
those effusions yet to be enjoyed.”—P. 664. 


We doubt whether the annals of ignorance and presumption 
present anything that transcends this in fatuity. 1. In direct 
violation both of the Hebrew text, and of the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and other translations, which exhibit the king as the 
subject of the action, Mr. 8. puts him in the place of the oil 
that was poured, and makes the hill of Zion the object on 
which the pouring took place—the effect of which is to repre- 
sent THE HILL, instead of the Son, as invested with kingly 
power! 2. He asserts that Zion is “the well-known figura- 
tive denomination of the church,” which is, in the first place, 
a mere unproved assertion ; next, it is wholly without authority 
from the word of God. If Mr. 8. is aware of any passage in 
which Zion is expressly declared to be the Christian church, 
let him produce it. He has yet to learn probably that in 
order that Zion may be used by a metaphor to denote the 
Christian church, there must be an express affirmation that 
it is the church. And, thirdly, if, as he asserts, Zion means 
the Christian church, and that which was poured was, as he 
represents, poured on Zion, then it is the church, not Christ, 
nor the hill of Zion, that was invested by the act with kingly 
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power. It cannot, therefore, as he assumes, indicate that the 
church is to be the “instrument” by which the decree is to 
be executed. It implies that the church is itself the king that 
is to reign and obtain the triumph! 3. But he says, “the 
expression I have poured out my King, may be equivalent to 
—lI have constituted my king by pouring out my Spirit, and 
then it refers to the glorious outpouring of the Spirit on the 
primitive disciples.’ Had this stupid misrepresentation of 
the passage proceeded from Matthias, Miller, or a Mormon, 
it would be regarded as a resistless proof of his utter igno- 
rance and lawlessness. Had it appeared in the pages of 
some low and fanatical newspaper, it would have stamped its 
author and publisher with disgrace as absurd and presump- 
tuous sciolists. 

In the first place, it is a violation of the text of which no 
scholar would be capable, to represent it as exhibiting the 
king as being poured out. Such a process is incompatible 
with the nature of a corporeal being. It implies that he is a 
liquid in place of living flesh and bones. That which the 
text asserts is, that Jehovah had “anointed” him, which was 
the rite by which persons were constituted kings, or invested 
with kingly authority ; as at the designation of David to the 
throne, the inauguration of Solomon, and others; and that is 
the meaning assigned to it by every respectable commentator, 
so far as we have observed, ancient and modern; and it is 
shown to be the sense in which it is used by the Spirit of inspi- 
ration himself, by the application of the passage to Christ, 
Act. iv. 25-28. “For of a truth Herod and Pontius Pilate 
have been gathered against thy holy Son Jesus, 6v fypicag, 
whom thou hast anointed.” It was thus Christ himself that 
was the object of the anointing act, not he that was poured 
out as the oil. The act towards the Son, which Mr. 8 
ascribes to God, is” violent and shocking in the highest 
degree. What could pouring him on Mount Zion be, but 
hurling or casting him there, as though an object of detesta- 
tion? Is it possible to conceive of such an act, except as 
one of rejection and dishonor? It would be to dethrone him, 
and treat him with ignominy, instead of investing him with 
power and dignity. Next constituting Christ king by 
anointing him, cannot, as Mr. 8. asserts, “be equivalent to 
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constituting him king by pouring out the Spirit on men!” 
What solecism ever surpassed this in extravagance and sense- 
lessness ? Christ is not constituted king by the effusion of 
the Spirit. The supposition implies that he is re-constituted 
king at every effusion of the Spirit, which is false, and supposes 
that his kingship expires at every cessation of the Spirit’s 
influence, and needs to be repeated, therefore, as often as the 
Spirit is outpoured. And, moreover, if the effusion of the 
Spirit constituted any one a king, it would be the person on 
whom he was poured, not a different being, and a being in 
a different world ; and thence it would be the apostles, primi- 
tive disciples, and all who have been the subjects of the 
Spirit’s influence, who would be represented by the passage 
as constituted kings, not the Son of God! Such are the 
unscholarly and lawless methods by which Mr. S. attempts 
to set aside the plainest and most unequivocal teachings of 
the Scriptures, and substitute his theories in their place. 

If Mr. Steele’s essay is to be taken as a specimen of the 
critical and theological knowledge of those who have given it 
their sanction, as we suppose it is on this subject, it indicates 
but very slight qualifications for the office of teachers. It is 
put forth with an air of the utmost assurance. Not the 
slightest suspicion seems to have been felt that it is not wholly 
unanswerable. More than ordinary pains have been taken, 
we believe, to give it notoriety. In notices of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, in which it appeared, attention was particularly called 
to it. It has been eulogized as a rare gem of critical learning, 
and urged on the notice of the churches as a most timely and 
effective exposure and confutation of great aad dangerous 
errors. No intimation has been uttered that its author alone 
is to be held responsible for its doctrines. Not a hint has 
been given of dissent from any of its representations. What 
a deplorable degradation of the profession it bespeaks! What 
wretched superficiality in those who affect to be guides of 
public opinion! Not a trace appears in it of any acquaint- 
ance with the laws of philology, of the culture of which much 
has been heard of late years; not an indication that a glimpse 
has ever been gained of “the track of simple historico-criti- 
eal exegesis, along which the science of interpretation now 
bids” the scholar and theologian “move.” The crudest 
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blunders, the blindest and most fanatical dogmatism of Miller 
and his disciples, present nothing that exceeds this, either in 
ignorance of the principles on which the Scriptures are to be 
explained, or in contradiction to their indisputable teachings. 
We deeply regret this. We regret it for the honor of the pro- 
fession. We regret it for the discredit which it brings on 
learning. We regret it for their own sakes. They may, 
perhaps, flatter themselves that they can settle this great 
question by their mere authority; that they have but to 
announce their opinions and the world will assent without 
inquiry or hesitation. They may imagine that with the co- 
operation of a very superficial, and, in some instances, a very 
venal and unprincipled press, they may beat down those whom 
they attack by mere misrepresentation and abuse. They 
could make no mistake betraying a profounder ignorance 
either of themselves or the public. They, like men in all 
other stations and pursuits, will infallibly find their true level ; 
and a few more such specimens as this will produce a verdict 
which they will find it no easy task to reverse, though they 
should “seek it carefully and with tears.” But they are 
unjust to themselves as well as to the sacred office and the sub- 
ject. Their primary error is their attempt to treat the ques- 
tion without studying it. Had they qualified themselves for 
its discussion by a careful investigation of the principles by 
which it is to be determined, they would have emerged from 
the confusion in which they are involved, and invested their 
views, even if mistaken, with an air at least of learning and 
dignity. As there are among those who entertain the pre- 
vailing views on the subject, men who, from their talents and 
cultivation, are amply competent to treat it in an exact and 
thorough manner, we wish that its discussion may hereafter 
be assumed by them. It is due to their cause as well as the 
honor of religion. We have had ignorance, declamation, and 
dogmatism enough. Let us hereafter have something that 
merits the name of “scientific” interpretation ; something that 
without a violent trope can receive the praise of sense, learn- 
ing, and candor. 
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Arr. I]1—A Destenation anp Exposition or tue Figures 
oF Isaran, Cuaprer VIII. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tus prophecy was uttered at the same, or nearly the same 
period, as that of the preceding chapter, and relates, like that, 
to the deliverance of Jerusalem and Judea, from Rezin and 
Pekah, the speedy conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the 
king of Assyria, the disastrous result to the Jews of their 
alliance with that monarch, and the calamities and sorrows 
with which they were to be smitten in consequence of their 
revolt from God. 

The prophet was directed to write on a roll or tablet, 
“ Haste the spoil; Hasten the plunder.” “And Jehovah said 
to me, Take thee a great roll, and write on it with a man’s 
pen, Haste the spoil; Hasten the plunder. And I will take 
to witness for me credible witnesses, to wit, Uriah the priest, 
and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah,” v. 1, 2. It was 
Jehovah, probably, not the prophet, who selected or consti- 
tuted those persons witnesses of the writing. The inscription 
on the tablet or roll, it would seem, was simply the expres- 
sion, Haste the spoil, Hasten the plunder. The direction to 
write it with a man’s pen was simply, it is presumed, a direc- 
tion ‘to write in the usual style of documents that were 
designed to be read by the people. An announcement was 
made, doubtless, to Uriah and Zechariah, of the kingdoms to 
which the inscriptions related, and the sign that was to con- 
firm it, and determine the period within which it was to be 
verified ; and it was that explanation of the reference of the 
writing that they were to corroborate by their testimony. 
The tablet was probably placed, after the birth of that child, 
in the temple, the palace, the prophet’s house, or some other 
edifice in which it was seen by the people, and the design of 
communicating its meaning beforehand, to those witnesses, 
the sign by which it was to be confirmed, and the time 
within which it was to be verified, was to excite the attention 
of the people to it, and convince them of its truth and sig- 
nificance in a higher measure than would result from the 
unaided testimony of the prophet. 

‘And I approached unto the prophetess, and she conceived 
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and bare a son. And Jehovah said to me, Call his name 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, Haste the spoil; Hasten the plunder. 
For before the child shall know to cry my father and my 
mother, they shall take away the wealth of Damascus and the 
spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria,” or in his pre- 
sence, v. 3, 4. The gift of this sign of the conquest of 
those capitals shows that the event, of which the birth of 
Immanuel, predicted in the preceding chapter, was the sign, 
was wholly different, and confirms the construction placed 
by us on it, as a proof of the deity of Jehovah, in contradis- 
tinction from the gods of the Syrians, and of the certainty of 
his promise to sustain and perpetuate the house of David. 
This prediction was fulfilled probably, within a year, by the 
conquest of Damascus and Samaria by Tiglath-pileser. 

1. Metaphor. “And Jehovah spake again to me, saying: 
Because this people contemptuously rejected the waters of 
Siloam gently flowing, and is rejoicing in respect to Rezin, and 
the son of Remaliah, therefore Jehovah brings up upon them 
the waters of the river, strong and many,—even the king of 
Assyria and all his glory,—and it shall come up over all its chan- 
nels, and go over all its banks; and it shall pass over intoJudah, 
and overflow and pass through; to the neck it shall reach, 
and the spreading of its wings shall fill thy land, O Imma- 
nuel.” V.5-8. The waters of Siloam are those of a pool 
at the foot of Mount Zion, within the ancient wall, that 
descend through an artificial channel from another fountain a 
short distance towards Mount Moriah, and are the only peren- 
nial waters of the city. They are supposed by interpreters, 
generally, to be employed as a symbol. Some regard them 
as standing for the house of David. But they have no adap- 
tation to represent that dynasty, nor had it been rejected by 
the Jewish people. They appear to have concurred with the 
monarch in his distrust of Jehovah, his faith in the Syrian 
deities, and his alliance with the king of Assyria. Others 
suppose the waters to represent Jehovah’s providence, pro- 
tection, or kingdom. But as the waters themselves were not 
an act or agency, but merely an instrument, they were not 
suited to symbolize his acts or agency. If they were used as 
a symbol, it would only be in a relation like that which they 
actually sustained to the inhabitants of Jerusalem as a means 
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of life and enjoyment, not as a cause or bestower of those 
means, which was Jehovah’s relation to them as their pro- 
tector and benefactor. The waters of Siloam then were not 
a representative, but were themselves the object of that 
contemptuous distrust or rejection which is ascribed to 
the people of Jerusalem; and that rejection, not something 
else, was the reason of the punishment that was threatened 
because of it. Its criminality and offensiveness, accordingly, 
must have lain in its involving a distrust and rejection of 
Jehovah. The act was doubtless, therefore, a disbelief of the 
adequacy of the waters of that pool for the wants of the city 
during the siege by Rezin and Pekah, and an attempt to obtain a 
full supply by the introduction of others within the walls ; and 
that was probably the object for which Ahaz had gone to the 
end of the conduit of the upper pool, or point, where it passed 
beneath the wall into the city, at the time of the announce- 
ment to him of the prophecy of the preceding chapter. It 
was in direct disobedience, therefore, to the command to him 
on that occasion, to make it the object of his care to be quiet, 
to guard against alarm, abstain from endeavors to defend 
himself by measures that would necessarily be wholly inade- 
quate, and trust to Jehovah for the deliverance which he had 
promised. In disregarding that command and proceeding to 
fortify themselves, as though their safety was to depend on 
their own exertions, until the king of Assyria could interpose 
for their deliverance, they manifested a total disbelief of 
Jehovah, and presented a just reason for his showing them 
their folly and guilt, by allowing the Assyrian monarch, to 
whom they looked for protection, to inflict on them the iden- 
tical evils which they expected to escape by his intervention. 
The joy and exultation which they felt in respect to Rezin 
and the son of Remaliah, was joy, doubtless, either at the 
persuasion that they should be able to resist them, till the 
king of Assyria should come to their relief, or, possibly, at 
their having already been induced to abandon the siege by 
the news of his confederacy with Ahaz, and purpose to invade 
their territory. 

The waters of the river also are usually treated by commen- 
tators as a symbol. They are, however, used by a metaphor, 
though the affirmation that the king of Assyria and his army 
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are the Euphrates, instead of being direct, is introduced as an 
explanation. Had they been employed as a symbol, the 
description would have been in the past, instead of the future 
tense; and the inundation would have been represented as 
having been beheld by the prophet. The meaning is the 
same as though the expression had been, “inasmuch as the 
king of Assyria and his army are in the faith and hope of 
this people, an Euphrates, therefore, Jehovah will bring up 
upon them the waters of that river, its strong and many 
waters, and it shall come up over all its channels, and go 
over all its banks, and it shall pass over into Judah, overflow 
and pass through, to the neck shall it reach, and the spreading 
of its wings or sides shall be the filling of thy land, O Im- 
manuel.” Its reaching to the neck, indicates that it would 
expose the population to imminent danger of destruction. 

2. Metonymy in denominating the army of the Assyrian 
monarch his glory. Instead of his glory itself, it was but the 
instrument by which he gained the conquests that gave him 
glory, and made him the object of admiration and trust to 
the Jewish king and people. ° 

3. Metaphor in denominating the sides of the current, or 
its expansion to the right and left, its wings. The term is 
supposed by many commentators to denote directly the 
wings of the Assyrian army; but as it is the water of the 4 
river that denotes the invading army, it is the waters that 
spread on either hand from the main current, that denote i 
those portions of the army that were to make excursions from 
the line of march and conquer the cities and villages on 
either hand. i} 

4. An Apostrophe in the address to Immanuel ; “and the 
spreading of its wings shall fill thy land, O Immanuel.” By 
filling the land, is meant filling the vales and plains over 
which such an inundation would naturally run, to the extre- 
mities of the country towards the east and west. 

That the waters of the Euphrates are thus used in this 
passage by a metaphor, not as a symbol, confutes the con- 
struction generally placed by interpreters on the sixth vial of 
the Apocalypse, as denoting the decay of the Turkish power or 
empire. On the assumption that the Euphrates is here em- 
ployed as a symbol of the Assyrian king and his army, it is 
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held by many that the Euphrates, on which that vial was 
poured, must be the symbol of the empire through which that 
; A an 

river runs at the period when the vial is poured. That as- 
sumption is inadmissible indeed in every relation ; as, in the 
first place, on the principle on which the river is supposed to 
be used in this passage, it must denote the monarch and his 





army, not the territory or empire ; and in the next place, in 
order that it might denote the monarch and his army, the 
capital in which he reigns, should be on the borders, or in 
the vicinity of that river, not in a remote part of his 
dominions. But apart from these incongruities, as the river 
is not here employed as a symbol, it cannot from its use here 
be assumed that it in that vision symbolizes the Turkish 
Sultan and army. 

5. An Apostrophe to the Jewish people and their Assy- 
rian allies: “ Associate yourselves, and be broken; and give 
ear, all ye of remote parts of the earth, gird yourselves and 
be broken ; gird yourselves and be broken; take counsel, and 
it shall be without effect ; speak a word, and it shall not stand ; 
for God is with us,” v. 9,10. This direct address to the con- 
federates adds greatly to the emphasis of the predictions ; 
they are made to stand as it were in the immediate presence 
of Jehovah, and hear the announcement of their defeat. 
The passage has an unusual number of figures. 

6, 7, 8, 9. Metaphors in the use of broken and stand. 
Their union was to be dissolved, as a vessel is broken by a 
powerful blow, or an edifice dashed to pieces by a resistless 
shock: their orders were not to be executed, nor their pro- 
mises verified, but to fail of accomplishment, as a person who is 
unable to sustain himself in an erect position, sinks to the 
ground. 

10, 11, 12. Hypocatastases: in the use of give ear all ye of 
remote countries, an attitude of attention is substituted for 
attention itself: and in the use of gird yourselves, a prepara- 
tion of the body in one relation for acting, is substituted fora 
preparation generally for the contest that was approaching. 

The reason given for the defeat that was to overwhelm 
them is sublimely emphatic : because of Immanuel, or because 
God is with us. 

13, 14. Hypocatastases. “For Jehovah spake to me thus 
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with a strong hand, and instructed me that I should not walk 
in the way of this people,” v.11. A strong hand is used by 
substitution for the powerful influence of the Spirit; and 
walking in the way of the people, for imitating their example, 
and joining them in their reliance on the Assyrians for deliver- 
ance. An act or agency of one species is put for one of another. 

15. Metonymy in the use of fear, for its object, or causes, 
“saying, call ye not everything a conspiracy which this peo- 
ple call a conspiracy; neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.” 
v.12. The meaning doubtless is that they should not, 
like the people, who had forgotten that Jehovah was their 
monarch, regard a disapprobation of the king’s schemes, and 
refusal to concur in his alliance with the Assyrians, as a con- 
spiracy, or treason ; but remember that Jehovah was their real 
ruler and protector, and yield their supreme homage to him. 
This is seen from the command that follows. 

16, 17. Metonymies. “ Jehovah of hosts him shall ye 
sanctify, and he shall be your fear and he your dread.” 
v. 13. Fear and dread are here used for their object. To 
sanctify Jehovah, is to regard him with the awe and render 
him the homage that is his due. 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22. Comparisons. “And he shall be as a holy 
thing, but as a stone of stumbling and as a rock of offence to 
both the houses of Israel; as a gin and as a snare to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem.” v. 14. To such as sanctified Jehovah 
and made him their fear, he would be in his providence such as 
they regarded him: he would manifest his power, wisdom, 
and holiness, by protecting, sanctifying, and blessing them ac- 
cording to his promises: but towards the two houses of Israel 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, he would pursue such a 
course as on the one hand to leave them to act upon their 
false views and cherish their fallacious hopes, and on the other, 
to meet the disappointment and destruction of which he had 
forewarned them. This is an exemplification of the great law 
of his administration, by which he allows men to make a prac- 


tical experiment of their principles, and confutes them by the 


results in which they issue. 

23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Metaphors, in the use of stumble and fall, 
broken, snared, and taken; “And many among them shall 
stumble and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken,” 
VOL. III.—NO. I. 5 
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v.15. These verbs, which denote motions or conditions of the 
body that are produced by an external cause, without the mind’s 
volition and against its purpose, are employed to show that the 
Israelites were to be overwhelmed with catastrophes of an ana- 
logous kind, as resistless, as unexpected, and as much against 
their designs. What a terrible prediction to apostates, propa- 
gators of false doctrines, and perverters and corruptors of the 
church! God, instead of interposing to recall them by extra- 
ordinary and resistless means from their errors, only com- 
mands and forewarns them by his word, and leaves them to 
make their choice under the influence of the principles and 
passions to which they have surrendered themselves, and try 
the question practically whether their scheme is true or his. 
That they are allowed to go on in their war on his word, meet 
success, gather a crowd of followers, and acquire popularity 
and influence, is no indication in their favor ; but, instead, an 
infallible signal of their destiny to a defeat as great propor- 
tionally and as awful as their crimes, and as eternal as the 
retributions are to be with which they and those whom they 
draw with them to destruction, are to be overwhelmed. 

28. Metonymy in the use of the houses of Israel, for Judah 
and Jerusalem, the two divisions of that people. 

“ Bind up the testimony, seal the law with my disciples,” v. 
16. The disciples or learners were the witnesses, doubtless, 
whom the prophet had taught the meaning of the prediction 
couched in the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. It is probable 
the whole prophecy that followed was subsequently inscribed 
on that roll, and that the purpose that it should be inscribed 
after the birth of the child, to whom that name was given, 
was the reason that the prophet was directed to take a large 
roll or tablet, though the first inscription embraced nothing 
but that name, and the record of the witnesses. 

4,29, 30,31. Hypocatastases. “ And I will wait for Jehovah 
that hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and will look for 
him,” v.17. The acts of waiting and looking for Jehovah, 
are put for waiting for and expecting the fulfilment of the 
revelation he had thus made, and his hiding his face, for 
his withdrawing his favor. The great questions between 
Jehovah and the Israelites were to be put to a trial, and the pro- 
phet resolved, in faith in the divine veracity, to abide the issue. 
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“ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me, 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel, from Jehovah of Hosts 
who dwelleth in Mount Zion,” v.18. This is a response of 
the Messiah to the prophet’s resolution, as is indicated by 
Paul’s reference of the homage to him, Heb. ii. 18; and it is 
in harmony with the fact that Immanuel was revealed as a 
sign to the house of David, chap. vii. 13-16, and that Shear- 
jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz were signs of the events 
that were indicated by their names. These children are said 
to be given to Christ, probably not only as they were the 
instruments of instructing and warning the true worshippers 
among the Israelites, but as they were partakers of the salva- 
tion he was to bestow on his people. 

32. Metonymy in the use of house, instead of the people of 
Israel. 

“ And when they shall say to you, seek unto the spirits and 
the wizards that peep and that mutter, should not a people 
seek to their God ?—are the living to seek to the dead?” To 
resort to necromancers for information respecting the future 
was inconsistent with their professing to be the people of 
Jehovah, and involved a renunciation of him, and an ascription 
of his perfections to the dead, who, instead of surpassing or 
equalling him in powers or prerogatives, were sinners under 
the dominion of the great penalty of transgression, and, there- 
fore, the most unsuitable creatures to be made the object of 
such a regard. 

33, 34, 35, Hypocatastases. “To the law and to the testi- 
mony, if any speak not thus, there is to him no light or dawn, 
And he shall pass through the land distressed and hungry, and. 
it shall be that when he is hungry, he shall fret himself, and 
curse his king and his God, and shall look upwards;. and; 
he shall look to the earth, and behold distress and; darkness,. 
dimness of anguish, darkness, compulsion,” v. 21, 22; 
Light, the means of sight, is put for the knowledge of God’s. 
word, and the condition of one who is forced in weariness: 
and hunger to march on in utter darkness and despair, driven, 
by a pursuing enemy, or an enemy to whom he has become. a, 
captive, put for the darkness, distress, and despair which, 
those Israelites were to experience who rejected God’s testi-. 
mony, and relied for guidance on, the spirits and wizards of 
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the Assyrians. Fret, an act on the body, is substituted also 
for an analogous treatment of the mind. What a picture of 
the agony, the desperation, the horrors with which they were 
to be overwhelmed ! 

In the remaining verse, the prophecy announces the dissi- 
pation of that darkness by the dawn of the Messiah’s day, and 
will be more properly considered in connexion with the next 
chapter. 

1. While the gift to the Jews of such an extraordinary sign 
to excite their attention, and confirm their faith, bespeaks 
God’s condescension and goodness, it exemplifies also the 
decisiveness of the trial to which he subjects those who pro- 
fess to be his people, and the indisputableness of the proof 
they are made to give of their dispositions towards him. 
The result to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judea in this 
instance was, that in continuing in unbelief. in putting their 
trust in the gods of Syria, and in looking to the monarch of 
Nineveh for deliverance, they gave a more open and indubi- 
table demonstration than they otherwise would, of their 
alienation from Jehovah. They were put in a condition in 
which they could not possibly go on in rebellion, if imbued in 
the slightest degree with a proper sense of his being, perfec- 
tions, and dominion. And such is his providence towards all 
those especially who engage in open revolt, transfer their 
allegiance to false gods or creatures, pervert his word, teach 
erroneous doctrines, and attempt to make religion the instru- 
ment of their ambition. The very means which should 
restrain and correct them, become, by their perverseness, the 
occasions of a manifestation of themselves that makes it clear 
to all spectators what their character is. 

2. It is not to be expected that those who reject the true 
for 2 false gospel, and are resolute and zealous in the assertion 
and -prepagation of their errors, will ever be reformed. God 
will net misrepresent the truth by secretly countenancing 
their false faith, and leading them to act as though they did 
not hold it. Instead he will leave them under the power of 
their own principles, and conduct his providence in such a 
‘manner that they will exhibit in their lives the natural fruits of 
their system. His dealings with them will be in effect like a 
stumbling-stone to them, a gin, and a snare. Their very 
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success will be the means often of their revealing what they 
had designed to conceal, and of foliowing their speculations 
to results which they did not originally contemplate ; until at 
length their system assumes the form in which it naturally 
terminates, and shows its tendencies by the evil passions 
which it generates, and the crimes which it prompts. The 
career of the leaders and parties that are now introducing the 
doctrines of infidelity into the church, and endeavoring to 
mould Christianity into harmony with them, may be antici- 
pated with almost as much certainty as it can be shown when 
it is finished. They will not be led by any confutation 
of their principles to abandon them. With all their profes- 
sions of sincerity and conscientiousness, they will not confine 
themselves to honorable means in maintaining them. With 
all their boasts of the unanswerableness of their arguments, 
they will not rely on the merits of their cause for its support 
and propagation. The conditions into which they will be 
led,—perhaps by the success they meet in their endeavors to 
win followers and applause, and the eager hopes the prospect 
of a powerful combination to sustain them will excite,—will 
be such as to prompt a development of their true characters, 
and they will be found to be as evil as their principles are ; 
false, contradictious, intriguing, deceitful, malignant, ready to 
make any profession by which they can evade objection, 
and prevent those who are disposed to reject their system 
from justly understanding it; and capable of using any dis- 
honorable arts by which they can advance their party, or 
obstruct or discredit those who oppose them. Such the 
Redeemer himself has taught us, is the law of his providence. 
“Beware of false prophets which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know 
them by their fruits! Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Matt. vii. 15-20. 

3. To the law and to the testimony. If those who attempt 
to show what the purposes of God are in respect to the 
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church and world, do not speak according to his word, they 
can give no knowledge. They have no light, either in their 
boasted reason, learning, philosophy, or in man, whom they 
take as their guides, but are like persons who attempt to tra- 
verse an unknown region wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 
They know nothing of the direction in which they are 
advancing, the objects that surround them, or the dangers 
into which they are to fall. And how many of the views of 
God’s designs, on which the church is now proceeding, are of 
this character! There was never an epoch, perhaps, when, 
with so much light, such narrow conceptions were enter- 
tained of the aims of his administration, and so large a mass 
of error held in conjunction with so much truth. The 
neglect and disbelief of the revelations God has made respect- 
ing the future, are as characteristic of the church now, as 
they were of the Jewish people in the days of the prophet. 
The schemes now entertained are, in many respects, as 
unlike his as were theirs, and the expectation of their accom- 
plishment is, in a great degree, as truly founded on man. 

4. However the crowd may now doubt and disregard the 
predictions and warnings of the Scriptures, as they did at the 
period of the prophecy, frame other schemes, and put their 
trust in man to accomplish them, it becomes Christ’s disci- 
ples to wait, like the prophet, for Jehovah, and look for the 
verification of his word, in calm assurance that at the proper 
time it will be fulfilled, and the combinations and agencies 
that are designed to defeat it, instead of success, serve only 
to demonstrate the folly of their authors, and confirm and 
exemplify his truth. 





Art. II].—Researcnes my Asta Minor, Pontus, anp 
ArmMeENIA, with some account of their Antiquities and 
Geology. By W. J. Hamiiton, Secretary of the Geological 
Society. In two volumes. London: John Murray. 1842. 


Amone the most conspicuous features now presented by the 
countries in Asia, Europe, and Africa, in which the gospel 
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was first preached, are the marks they bear of the inflictions 
denounced by the prophets of the Old and New Testament. 
They are seen not simply in the extermination of their ancient 
inhabitants ; in the depopulation of vast regioas that were 
once thronged by multitudes; in the decay of agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts ; in the ignorance and barbarity of the 
tribes that now occupy them; and in the prevalence of the 
most debased forms of false religion; but in the vast and 
massy relics with which they are everywhere strewn of their 
former grandeur. No other countries were ever adorned by 
such a multitude of structures capable of surviving even in 
ruin the lapse of so many ages. Were such a storm of devas- 
tation to sweep over @&is continent as deluged and wasted 
Greece and Italy in the fifth century, Asia Minor, Pontus, 
Armenia, Syria, Egypt, and Numidia, in the seventh, eighth, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, not a 
trace would be left after a short period of our towns, or our 
most massive buildings. But the cities of the eastern world, at 
the period of the institution of Christianity, were formed in a 
considerable degree of imperishable materials. The walls 
with which they were surrounded, were usually, if not Cyclo- 
pean, of great breadth and sclidity. Their temples, palaces, 
theatres, baths, and ether public edifices, were built of blocks 
of a size and weight that are unknown in modern architecture ; 
and adorned with pillars proportionally massy. Their sarco- 
phagi and sepulchres were formed of the same solid materials, 
or excavated from the rocks themselves. Even in their ruin, 
therefore, whether overthrown by the hand of man or shaken 
down by convulsions of the earth, they are imperishable ; and 
seem to have been built of indestructible materials, that they 
might prove eternal monuments of the overwhelming judgments 
by which their guilty authors and possessors were struck from 
the earth. 

We have been much impressed in the perusal of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s volumes with the proofs which Asia Minor, Pontus, 
Armenia, and the islands of the Mediterranean present of the 
inflictions on the apostate nations inhabiting those regions 
that are foreshown under the fifth and sixth trumpets of the 
Apocalypse. The country lying between the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean was, in the early ages of the Christian era, one 
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of the most populous, cultivated, and flourishing portions of 
the globe. It had been the seat, for a thousand years, of a 
succession of powerful and magnificent kingdoms; not only 
were all the, provinces adorned with splendid capitals, but the 
ports of both seas, the line of the principal rivers, and the 
whole interior were studded with marble cities, in all of 
which were temples or churches, a forum, a theatre, an acro- 
polis, and many other elegant and apparently imperishable 
structures. The symbols of the fifth and sixth trumpets, and 
the explanations that are given of the work those whom they 
represented were to perform, though indicating that they were 
to be the instruments of terrific inflictions on the false wor- 
shippers whom they were to torture and slay, yet present no 
direct hint that the destroying blow was not to fall alone on 
them ; and were we without any historical details of their 
agency, or knowledge of the present condition of the country, 
it would not be unnatural to suppose that the slaughter, abuse, 
and degradation of the nations whom they overran were the 
only evils which they wrought; and, perhaps, depopulation 
for a period, and oppression and wretchedness, the only traces 
that would remain of their devastating sway. Those changes 
are, indeed, vast, and proclaim with an awful voice the guilt 
of apostasy, and God’s avenging justice. The ancient races 
are almost wholly extinct. The number of Greeks and Ar- 
menians who survive is small. The chief part of the thin 
and wretched population now scattered over the territory are 
Turks and Kurds. But the almost total change of races, 
depopulation, poverty, ignorance, and wretchedness, are not 
the only proof of the accomplishment of those predictions. 
Their fulfilment is stamped in ineffaceable characters on the 
country itself, in the boundless remains with which it is every- 
where strewn of its ancient cities, that show at once the 
populousness and grandeur from which it has fallen, and the 
change which its inhabitants have undergone from culture 
and prosperity to barbarism and misery. 

Mr. Hamilton commenced his tour at Moudaniah on the 
south side of the sea of Marmora, and passing down the 
Rhyndacus till he struck a branch of the Hermas, advanced 
on the line of that river to Smyrna. He next sailed up the 
Euxine to Trebizond, and travelled to Erzaroom, and Kars in 
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Armenia. On returning, he passed down the coast of the 
Euxine from Trebizond to Sinope, when he went into the 
interior, and crossing the mountains forty or fifty miles from 
the sea, proceeded eastward, on a line nearly parallel with 
the coast to Niksar, the ancient Neo-Cesarea, on the Lycus, 
and thence westward to Amasia, Ancyra, Laodicea, 
Antiochia, and other ancient capitals, to Smyrna. He next 
visited the principal sites on the coast, from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, and in Rhodes, and at length traversed the country 
south of his former route, and visited Iconium, Cesarea, and 
other important places, and found at almost every step of his 
progress the relics of once flourishing cities, dilapidated 
temples, fallen aqueducts, and rifled sepulchres. Those on 
the line of his journeys are counted not merely by scores, but 
hundreds ; and could the whole with which the plains and 
vales and hills are everywhere set be enumerated, they would, 
doubtless, be found to amount to several thousands. Some of 
them, indeed, it is known, were overturned by earthquakes 
anterior to the incursions of the Saracens; and some, doubt- 
less, were dismantled in the civil wars of the third and fourth 
centuries, and those of the Persians in the sixth and seventh ; 
but by far the greater number owe.their destruction to the 
Arabs and Turks. Many of them, emptied of their population 
by ages of slaughter and oppression, were left to dilapidation 
and overgrown with shrubbery and wood. The most solid and 
beautiful structures of many appear to have been wantonly 
demolished by the hands of their conquerors ; and many have 
been gradually torn down, that their materials might be 
wrought into new erections. We transcribe, as a specimen 
of them, Mr. H.’s description of Sagalassus, three degrees and 
a half nearly E. from Ephesus, and directly north of Adalia. 


“There is, I believe, no other ruined city in Asia Minor, the situation 
and extensive remains of which are so striking and so interesting, or 
which gives so perfect an idea of the magnificent combination of temples, 
palaces, porticoes, theatres and gymnasia, fountains and tombs, which 
adorned the cities of the ancient world. Between the main portion of 
the town and the scarped cliff which rises to the north of it, an irregular 
terrace, partly natural and partly artificial, extends for nearly half a 
mile, following the outline of the hills, and rising gently towards the 
centre. On it are the remains of several buildings, apparently temples 
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or sepulchres ; but at the western extremity is one which appears to 
have been a church. At its northwest end are the remains of a portico 
of fluted columns, and at the other extremity a high wall, with an irre- 
gular niche, and surmounted by a frieze or cornice. Within are several 
shafts of fluted marble columns, some of granite, very large and plain, 
and also many tiles lying on the ground. The length of the building 
is forty-five paces. Near it are the remains of a smaller circular build- 
ing, which may have been a fountain. A massive wall once extended 
along the outer edge of the terrace, now only visible in places, and other 
buildings have been erected on it. Near the centre are the remains of 
asmall but beautiful temple, extending from north to south, in front of 
which are the fallen ruins of the portico and outer wall, with the shafts 
of fluted columns. To the S.E., at a lower level, are many walls and 
foundations, and heaps of columns, marble blocks, and pedestals; the 
ruins of other buildings cover the ground towards the south, and the 
remains of a magnificent theatre are seen to the east. In the face of 
the steep cliff, to the north, numerous niches and small sepulchral 
chambers have been excavated in the rock, while, to the south, rises a 
high and insulated conieal hill, with the remains of a wall round its 
summit, agreeing with a description of the acropolis given by Arrian in 
his account of Alexander's expedition. 

“ But the most interesting building amidst these ruins is the theatre, 
which is both larger and better preserved than any I had yet seen, and 
which, from the circumstance of almost the whole of the scena being 
perfect, conveys an excellent idea of the appearance and distribution of 
a Greek theatre. Part of the proscenium has fallen in, but the seats of 
the cavea are, with scarcely an exception, as perfect and as level as 
the day they were placed; although the effect is, perhaps, slightly 
injured by two or three fine walnut trees growing amidst them. The 
diazoma and the interior gallery behind it are almost perfect, as well as 
most of the vomitoria which open from it and the passages leading into 
the diazoma. 

“Tt is built on the sloping side of a hill facing west, but itself faces 
S.W., so that while the left wing is excavated in the hill side, the right 
or west side is artificially built up. The diameter of the theatre, taken 
at the inner circumference of the upper row of seats, is something under 
three hundred feet. The wall of the right wing of the cavea measures 
one hundred and twelve feet. 

“The point of a hill a hundred yards S. by E. from the theatre, has 
been crowned with a handsome fluted column, the fragments of which, 
three feet and nine inches in diameter, are scattered about on all sides. 
The base, which measured six feet square, overturned and displaced, is 
also lying near. The situation is very commanding, and from its 
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vicinity to the necropolis, it was, probably, a sepulchral monument. 
On a rocky hill further east, the ground is covered with sareophagi, all 
of them broken open or displaced, with their covers lying near them. 
Some few of these tombs, excavated in the solid rock, had been after- 
wards covered with a stone slab; some were richly ornamented with 
garlands and festoons, some with the caput bovis, and others with a 
lion’s head. 

“ Proceeding 8. W. into the town I passed numerous heaps of blocks 
of stone, marking the sites of ruined buildings, and reached a spot 
surrounded on all sides, except the south, by mounds or low hills sup- 
ported by walls and terraces, on which once stood two temples and other 
public buildings. “ It was evidently an agora or forum: in many places 
the ancient pavement was still visible, strewed with the broken shafts 
of fluted columns and pedestals intended for statues. I saw no inserip- 
tions, but it appears to have been surrounded with a colonnade of fluted 
columns. On the south a handsome flight of marble steps leads to a 
wide street, marked on each side by an avenue of pedestals through 
which the road, a kind of via sacra, passed to the ruins of a beautiful 
temple situated on a projecting point of rock. On one of these pedes- 
tals an inscription is preserved, H EATAAAZSZEQN TIOAIS IIPQTH 
TH TIIZIAIAS, by which we are enabled to fix with certainty the 
name of the city. The temple above-mentioned is prostrate, but every 
part of it seems to be there, and it is still beautiful in its fall; the 
deeply fluted columns, the rich architrave, mouldings, and cornices— 
the graceful Corinthian capitals of the columns all attest its former love- 
liness. It is built partly on the solid rock, and partly on a platform 
supported by a wall of masonry. The old Cyclopean walls of the town 
may be again traced to the west of the via sacra, lower down the hill, 
following its windings, and strengthened by several towers now in ruins. 
Further west, also, the slope of the hill is covered with remains of 
other walls and gateways; while to the N.W.a long row of fallen 
columns and marble blocks marks the position of an extensive colonnade, 
or portico, extending from E. to W., but all is one scene of ruin and 
confusion ; the marble has assumed the grey and corroded look of the 
barren hills on and amidst which it lies, and at a distance can scarcely 
be distinguished from any other mass of rocky fragments precipitated 
from the mountains overhead.”—Vol. i. pp. 487-491. 


Of Laodicea, which is nearly west of Sagalassus, at the 
distance of near a hundred miles, he gives the following 
description :— 


“ Nothing can exceed the desolate and melancholy appearance of the 
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site of Laodicea : no picturesque features in the nature of the ground on 
which it stands, relieve the dull uniformity of its undulating and barren 
hills, and, with few exceptions, its grey and widely. scattered ruins 
possess no architectural merit to attract the attention of the traveller. 
Yet it is impossible to view them without interest, when we consider 
what Laodicea once was, and how it is connected with the early history 
of Christianity. Its stadium, gymnasium, and theatres, one of which is 
in a state of great preservation, with its seats still perfectly horizontal, 
though merely laid upon the gravel, are well deserving of notice. 
Other buildings, also, on the top of the hill, are full of interest ; and on 
the east the line of the ancient wall may be distinctly traced, with the 
remains of a gateway. There is also a street within and without the 
town flanked by the ruins of a colonnade and numerous pedestals, 
leading to a confused heap of fallen ruins on the brow of the hill, about 
two hundred yards outside the walls. North of the town, towards the 
Lycus, are many sarcophagi with their covers lying near them partly 
imbedded in the ground, all having long since been rifled. 

“ Amongst other interesting objects are the remains of an aqueduct, 
commencing near the summit of a low hill to the south, whence it is 
carried in arches of small stones to the edge of the hill. The water 
must have been much charged with calcareous matter, as several of the 
arches are covered with a thick incrustation. From this hill the aque- 
duct crossed a valley before it reached the town, but, instead of being 
carried over it oa lofty arches, as was the usual practice of the Romans, 
the water was conveyed down the hill in stone barrel-pipes; some of 
them also are much incrusted, and some completely choked up. It 
traversed the plain in pipes of the same kind, and I was enabled to 
trace them the whole way quite up to its former level in the town. 
Thus we have evidence that the ancients were acquainted with this 
hydrostatic principle of water finding its level when confined in a close 
pipe, or drain of sufficient strength. The aqueduct on the hill appears 
to have been overthrown by an earthquake, as the remaining arches 
lean bodily on one side without being much broken. At the spot where 
it reaches the town is a high conical wall, picturesquely covered with 
incrustations and water pipes of red clay, some of which are com- 
pletely choked up. The remains of what appeared to have been 
another water tower were not far distant. 

“The stadium, which is in a good state of preservation, is near the 
southern extremity of the city. The seats, almost perfect, are arranged 
along two sides of a narrow alley which appears to have been taken 
advantage of for this purpose, and to have been closed up at both ends. 
Towards the west are considerable remains of a subterranean passage, 
by which horses and chariots were admitted into the arena, with a long 
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inscription over the entrance. Near the east end are the ruins of a 
massive pile of building, the plan of which can be distinctly traced, the 
walls stil] standing to a considerable height. 

“The whole area of the ancient city is covered with ruined buildings, 
and I could distinguish the sites of several temples with the bases of 
the columns still in situ. Strabo says, that although formerly an 
inconsiderable place, it had risen to great importance just before his 
time : thus the ruins bear the stamp of Roman extravagance and 
luxury, rather than of the stern and massive solidity of the Greeks.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 515, 516. 


We add his description of Hierapolis, a few miles north of 
Laodicea :— 


“The whole area of the town is covered with ruins of a more 
imposing character and form than those of Laodicea,—it may indeed 
be called a town of ruined palaces and temples. The effect is consider- 
ably heightened by the singular beauty of its position. The broad 
terrace on which it stands, is bounded on the N. E. by a range of lofty 
mountains, while to the W. and S. the eye wanders over a vast extent 
of productive and rich pastures. 

“Tn a hollow of the hills to the N. are the ruins of one of the most 
perfect ancient theatres to be seen in Asia Minor, from whence the 
view is very extensive. It faces the S.E. and overlooks the ruins of the 
gymnasium situated on the edge of the terrace. This extends above a 
mile from S.E. to N.W., having a projecting mass at each end, formed 
by the sediment of calcareous water. It is covered with ruins as well 
as the lower slope of the hills; in one place is a grand pile of arches, 
in another a colonnade, of which many columns are still standing; and 
again a fallen temple with its columns and massive doorways half buried 
in the ruins. In all directions rows of columns, walls, and sideposts of 
doorways meet the eye; but an air of ponderous taste pervades every 
building, unrelieved by the light Ionic shaft or elegant Corinthian 
capital. The city walls may be traced for a considerable distance, 
stretching across the terrace from the cliff to the hill, as well as along 
the edge of the former, where they are of Hellenic construction. In 
general they are formed of fragments of former edifices, with many 
columns and sepulchral monuments. 

“Beyond the city walls to the E. and S. are also many interesting 
sepulchral monuments of large dimensions and imposing style. The 
height of one of them built amongst the rocks, and formed of large 
blocks of stone, is, exclusive of the pediment, about ten feet. The roof is 
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formed of two long blocks on each side. They are, in fact, small build- 
ings or mausolea of stone in the same style, though differing much in 
detail, with stone shelves inside, probably intended for urns and vases 
containing the ashes of the dead. Some few bear inscriptions, but too 
much defaced to be copied. 

“ Proceeding along the terrace, a magnificent Doric colonnade 200 
paces long, with the bases of the columns still in situ, connects the north- 
west gate with a triumphal arch, consisting of two gateways with a 
round tower on cach side. Beyond this again to the N.W. is another 
large building eighty paces long, with massive walls and open arches, 
Some of the walls are slightly out of perpendicular, but the effect of 
this vast edifice is very striking. On the side commanding the view the 
building is left open, exeept three piers which support the roof. Beyond 
this again is the principal necropolis of the city; numerous handsome 
sepulchres and mausolea are still perfect, although robbed of their con- 
tents. I coukl not help admiring the taste, simplicity, and variety of 


Vol. 


coustruction exhibited in many of these monuments of the past.” 





. pp. 518-521. 


These are examples of the relics of ancient populousness, 
luxury, and grandeur, which are found at slight intervals 
throughout the whole country from the Hellespont to the 
Euphrates. What a stupendous proof they present of the guilt 
of the churches in the punishment of whom they were over- 
thrown! What aconfutation of their false worship! Had the 
idols to which they knelt in homage, or the saints and angels 
to whom they addressed their supplications had any power to 
save them, would they have been swept away by such a 
whirlwind of ruin? What an exemplification of God’s truth 
and justice! Could we be made acquainted minutely with 
the history of their destruction ; could the whole spectacle 
of terror, slaughter, outrage, oppression, and misery which 
the wars and tyrannies of twelve centuries have formed, be 
beheld by us; could we collect into one awful group the 
unutterable agonies and horrors, that rent the heart during 
that long night of suffering and despair, to what a towering 
height would our sense of these inflictions rise? With what 
a terrible significance would these memorials become 
invested? Vast and impressive as they are however, they 
have not exerted the restraining and reforming influence 
for which they seemed adapted and designed. The con- 
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tinued blindness and incorrigibleness of those on whom they 
fell, and the nations that witnessed the spectacle, are as 
extreme and dreadful as the punishment itself, and the 
monuments of its severity it has left. Neither were the 
Christians of Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, or Egypt reformed 
by these judgments, nor were those of Greece, Italy, and the 
west of Europe, who beheld them, and through eight centu- 
ries trembled with the apprehension that they should them- 
selves share in them, led to turn from their apostasy. “ The 
rest of the men that were not killed by these plagues yet 
repented not of the works of their hands, that they should not 
worship devils, and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
stone, and of wood, which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk ; 
neither repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, 
nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts.” 

Nor have they wrought their proper effect on the Protest- 


ant churches. Though the great lesson which it teaches of 


the guilt of sin, and the certainty of its retribution, is pre- 
sented to them as conspicuously, and urged as impressively 
as though it were proclaimed by a voice from heaven ; they 
are, as a body, almost as little affected by it as the Catholics 
and Greeks themselves. A vast proportion of them on the 
continent of Europe have, in fact, within seventy-five years, 
rejected God as offensively and as absolutely as the image- 
worshippers of the east; and the elements of their atheism 


have entered deeply into the metaphysics and theology of 


Great Britain, and this country. As preventives and means 
of reformation, these chastisements seem thus to have wholly 
failed of their legitimate effect, as have all the similar inflic- 
tions with which the Christian and the Israelitish church has 
been smitten. On man their influence has apparently been 
almost lost. They seem to have answered scarcely any 
other end than to vindicate God in the eyes of other orders 
of beings who have beheld the spectacle, or been made 
acquainted with its character! What a dark and inexpli- 
cable mystery would this awful fact be were it not for the 
light thrown on these terrible judgments by the prophetic 
Scriptures in the indication that they fulfil their proper office 
in preparing the way for another and different administration, 
under which, through an endless round of years, the whole 
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race are to be redeemed? Then their import will be seen. 
Then the truths they exemplify of man and God will be 
comprehended and felt, and influences be drawn from them 
that will minister to the humility, faith, and love of the uni- 
verse throughout eternal ages. 


Arr. IV.—A Brier Treatise on THE Canon AnD InTeER- 
PRETATION OF THE Hoxy Scriptures, for the special benefit 
of junior Theological Students, but intended also for 
private Christians generally. By Alex. McClelland, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick. Second Edition, enlarged. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue first edition of this work embraced only the manual of 
interpretation, and an address to students of theology. The 
address serves in this edition as the introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a treatise on the genuineness and canonical author- 
ity of the Scriptures. The manual, with the exception of a 
slight addition, remains, we believe, unchanged. 

We are induced to notice this part of the work, from the 
view Professor McClelland presents of the interpretation of 
figurative language and prophecy. A proper treatise on those 
subjects is greatly needed. Compared with other branches 
they are but little cultivated. They have been the themes of 
conjecture and hypothesis, rather than exact investigation, 
and the theories that prevail respecting them are extremely 
crude anderroneous. The writings of the prophets constitute, 
however, so important a portion of the sacred volume, and 
figures are of such frequent occurrence in its historical 
and didactic, as well as its predictive parts, that no sys- 
tem of interpretation can justly be termed Biblical, that does 
not treat of them fully and accurately. The necessity of a 
better knowledge of the prophetic Scriptures Prof. McC. 
admits. He says in respect to them :— 
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“No department of theology has occasioned so much perplexity to 
serious inquirers, and the subject is still beset with difficulties, which we 
have little hope will soon be removed. God has suffered clouds and 
darkness to rest on it for the wisest reasons, some of which are obvious.” 
—P. 189. 


We cannot, however, acquiesce in what he alleges as those 
reasons. ‘“ He would not deprive his church of the privilege 
which she has enjoyed in every age and place, of walking by 
faith.” We cannot persuade ourselves that either ignorance 
of his purposes, or a false belief respecting them, is a necessary 
condition of walking by faith. To walk by faith is to walk, 
we apprehend, by a belief in what God has revealed ; not in 
“darkness respecting it, or under false views, which were to 
walk without faith. The purposes and events he has made 
known must be understood and believed, in order that we may 
live in the conviction and expectation of them. We walk 
without faith, just in proportion as we reject, misapprehend, or 
remain ignorant of the disclosures he has made of the future. 

“He would not,” he adds, “by exhibiting a clear picture of 
the future, disturb the freedom of his creatures, and the natural 
course of human events.” But his not having exhibited such 
a picture by revealing a greater number of events is not the 
reason that those which he has foreshown, are not easily 
determinable. If the means through which those are disclosed 
are intelligible, they may be as easily discerned as though 
they were a thousand times more numerous, and formed a 
clear picture of the future. 

“In short,” he says, “he would teach that our religion pro- 
vides other business for us, than to indulge a childish curiosity 
as to ‘times and seasons.” But how does the revelation he 
has made in the prophecies teach that lesson? The fact that 
he has placed it in our hands, instead of teaching us to repress 
our curiosity respecting it, puts us under obligation to investi- 
gate its meaning; and any intricacy, therefore, in which it is 
involved, instead of showing that we are not to give it a care- 
ful attention, indicates that we are to study it with a diligence 
and perseverance proportional to the difficulty of learning its 
import. The larger the labor that is necessary, the greater 
the obstacles are that are to be overcome, the higher are 
VOL. III.—NO. I. 6 
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its claims on our consideration. A profound desire to know 
what it is that he has addressed to us, is not “a childish 
curiosity as to times and seasons.” It is to impeach his wis- 
dom, and detract from the glory of his government, to repre- 
sent the great measures and events of his sway, which he has 
foreshown for our instruction, as suited only to excite the 
interest of children. The absolute duty of studying and 
mastering every part of the sacred volume, Prof. McClelland 
himself earnestly asserts and enforces. He says of the minis- 
ter of religion :— 


“He is by divine institution a teacher, and in the simple naked gran- 
deur of this character, he stands before the people. A volume has been 
put into his hands of rich and various contents, nay, absolutely teeming 
with matter; and at the peril of his soul, he must spread it out in its 
whole length and breadth before his hearers. The principle on which he 
must act, is this simple and obvious one, and there is nothing in his 
commission which he may deliberately overlook. He is not at liberty 
here. Some parts of duty may perhaps be omitted without subjecting 
him tothe brand of gross unfaithfulness. But if he neglect to expound 
the sacred volume, if he show no anxiety to form among his people 
habits of carefully reading and inwardly digesting it, he may well 
tremble at the thought of rendering an account.”—Pp. 12, 13. 


The obligation is of course absolute to study the pro- 
phecies,—which, aside from its historical parts, constitutes 
by far the largest division of the sacred volume,—as the nar- 
rative and didactic portions. They are as directly addressed 
tous. The knowledge of them is as essential to a just com- 
prehension of the divine government; and they are fraught 
with as large and salutary an influence. Mr. McClelland 
errs, therefore, and is inconsistent with himself in cautioning 
his readers against studying them. He says :— 


“We would not, therefore, encourage the student to speculate much 
on this subject. The predictions which have been fulfilled, especially 
those accomplished in the advent of our Redeemer, deserve all attention, 
being the strongest confirmation of the truth of our holy religion, and 
arguments of resistless force against the infidel. As to futurity—let 
the ‘sapphire throne,’ borne by the flaming cherubim, take its own 
mighty course.”—P. 190. 
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But how is this to be reconciled with the duty which he 


has so strongly urged in the introduction, of investigating the 


whole of the sacred volume, and communicating the know- 
ledge of it “to the people?” Is the minister any more at 
liberty here than anywhere else? If he arbitrarily sets aside 
this large and most important portion of the Scriptures, has 
he not as much occasion to tremble at the thought of render- 
ing an account for it as for any other dereliction of duty ? 
Mr. McClelland’s advice that “the sapphire throne should 
be left to take its own course” is altogether inopportune. 
The question whether that “throne will take its own mighty 
course,” is not the question which the interpreter is to deter- 
mine, but what God has revealed on that and other themes. 
His averment, also, in the next sentence is equally irrelevant. 
“There is a ‘living spirit in the wheels,’ who keeps his own 
counsel, and seems, if we may judge from the past success of 
Apocalyptic commentators, to treat with very little respect 
the numerous attempts to advise him,” p. 190. In his ambi- 
tion to appear smart, Mr. McC. has forgotten that the subject 
he is treating, is the interpretation of what God has revealed, 
not what his counsel is, which he has withheld from our 
knowledge. How does the fact that he has designs which he 
has not disclosed, prove that the minister of his word is not 
to investigate those which he has communicated? It is in 
like forgetfulness that he exhibits it as the object of commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse to give advice to the Almighty, not 
to ascertain what it is that he has foreshown in it. How 
does the consideration that they are not to meet with success 
in undertaking to advise him, if guilty of such a presump- 
tuous attempt, show that they are not to endeavor to ascer- 
tain the import of that which he has revealed for their 
instruction? Does it follow from the fact that they are not 
to teach him, that he is not toteach them? That because 
he does not take counsel from them, they are not to re- 
ceive that which he has communicated for their guidance? 
How unfortunate that Prof. McClelland cannot find adequate 
opportunity to indulge his disposition to be witty, without a 
sacrifice of his sense; that in his eagerness to flourish his 
satiric thong he makes himself its victim, and sometimes 
suffers a worse laceration than he inflicts on others! 
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Prof. McC. admits that the importance of a critical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures is but very inadequately realized ; and 
that a singular indisposition is felt to the exertion that is 
requisite to its attainment :— 


“God, in his infinite kindness to man, has preserved for them an 
ample revelation of his will by a series of dispensations falling little 
short of miracle. He has set apart an order of men to be its official 
expounders, and the church is generously sustaining the institution by 
its muniticent provision for the gratuitous education of candidates in all 
stages of their progress, and, when they have entered on their work, by 
relieving them of every worldly care and avocation, that they may give 
themselves wholly to it, and their profiting may appear to all men. 
Yet the question is seriously asked, whether a practical acquaintance 
with these lively oracles in their proper dialects, should be anxiously 
cultivated by the Christian minister ! 

“ We blush to think in how many respects the children of the world 
are wiser than the children of light. The merchant's clerk, if his interest 
point that way, will sit down, and master French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, without heaving a sigh. The gentleman who intends to travel a 
few years in the East, grudges no pains to make himself acquainted 
with Turkish, Arabic, or Lingua Franca. Even the girl, scarcely in her 
teens, wearied of thrumming on her guitar to the harsh strains of her 
native English, determines and carries the purpose through in a way 
that might astonish many a grave student of the other sex, to achieve 
a conquest over the sweetly flowing Italian. But the professed inter- 
preter of God’s holy word, the legate of the skies, is so astounded at 
the thought of learning a pair of languages,—than either of which a 
finer never vibrated on the human ear,—that he prefers to live and die, 
just able to spell the letters of his commission.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


This representation is peculiarly just in respect to the 
study of the prophetic Scriptures, and unfortunately is as true 
of most of those who cultivate, as of those who neglect the 
sacred languages. Prof. McC. admits also that many who 
attempt to expound the sacred word, proceed on principles 
and theories that are false, and instead of discerning and 
anfolding its meaning, necessarily miss or pervert it :— 


“The sense of Scripture is in general one; in other words, we are 
not to assign many meanings to a passage. . . . . The trans- 
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gressors of this rule are the mystics and allegorists. Tneir fundamental 
maxim is not unlike that of the Papists ; for they consider the Bible to 
be a book so different from others, that its depth of meaning can never 
be reached by the ordinary laws of interpretation. Being from God, 
they insist that it must in all respects be worthy of him, and contain a 
richness of thought suited to his infinite understanding. . . . . . 
This odd theory was a great favorite with the Jews, and they commu- 
nicated their mania to the old Christian Fathers, whose writings abound 
in mystical expositions of all kinds. Hverything in sacred history 
was metamorphosed into type and symbol. Origen denied even the 
literal truths of history, contending that its whole and only meaning was 
allegorical. Thus he pronounced it absolutely absurd to suppose that 
the world was created in six days; the creation signified the renovation 
of the soul by the gospel ; and the six days intimate that it is carried 
on by degrees. Israel in Egypt he makes to be the soul living in error, 
and the seven plagues are its purgations from various wild habits,—the 
frogs denoting loquacity, the flies carnal appetites, the boils pride and 
arrogance. This mode of expounding continued through the different 
ages of the church, and has been formally adopted by the Papists, 
who recognise three senses besides the literal, viz. the allegorical, the 
tropological, and the analogical. Nor was it put down by the reforma- 
tion; Cocceius, a celebrated Dutch divine, carried it almost as far as 
Origen did. He held that the whole of the Old Testament was an 
anticipated history of the Christian church, containing a full recital of 
everything that should happen to the end of time. Even the Lord’s 
Prayer is a prophecy, and its six parts denote six great epochs in 
history. Every good man in the Old Testament is a type of Christ ; 
every bad man of the devil, or the unbelieving Jews. 

“ Such schemes are to be wholly rejected. They destroy all certainty 
of interpretation ; taking the ground from beneath our feet; and 
making Scripture a nose of wax which every one may twist into the 
shape that pleases him best. Thomas Woolston, a celebrated English 
infidel, attacked Christianity itself with these arms, insisting that the 
narratives of Christ’s miracles were not designed to be histories, but are 
pure allegories. Volney, a French writer, has turned the evangelic 
history into a system of astronomy,—Christ being the sun and moon, 
and the twelve apostles the twelve signs of the zodiac.”—Pp. 99-10. 


This account of the mode in which the Scriptures have 
been tortured, and made the vehicle of teaching the fancies 
and hypotheses of expositors, is not overdrawn ; and, unhap- 
pily, is in a great degree as true of the interpreters generally 
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of the present day, as of those of earlier periods. The prin- 
ciple on which, whether orthodox or neological, most of 
them proceed in treating the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
is the same substantially as that of Origen, viz. that they are 
not literal, or their meaning that which their language 
expresses, but that the persons, places, and actions, mentioned 
in them, are representative of analogous persons and things in 
the Christian church. 

Professor McClelland thus admits that those who assume 
the sacred office are bound carefully to investigate every part 
of the word of God, and communicate its teachings to their 
people ; that this great duty is most unhappily and strangely 
neglected ; that the theories on which many proceed, are 
false in the extreme ; and, finally, that in order to the disco- 
very and evolution of the true meaning of the sacred text, 
it must be interpreted by the just and settled laws by which 
every other species of writing and speech in the ordinary 
intercourse of life is interpreted. 


“The same method must be followed in expounding Scripture, 
which we employ in searching out the meaning of other books. It was 
indited to men; it speaks to men, in the language of men; and was 
understood by them to whom in ancient times it was addressed, as 
they understood any other communication. The design of God in 
giving it, was to communicate certain ideas, in order to which he must 
speak to us, just as do others.”—P. 97. 


His object in the volume, accordingly, is to furnish the 
student with the rules that are requisite to guard him against 
the errors that are common in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and lead him to a true knowledge of their meaning ; 
and its value depends on its adaptedness to that end. 

In what measure then is it suited to that office? In order 
to answer its object as a corrective of the errors that prevail, 
it must point out and explain them in such a manner that the 
learner may be able to identify them, understand the principle 
on which they proceed, and possess the means of confuting 
them. That it may prove an adequate guide to the true 
sense of the prophecies, it must state the laws of all the 
media or instruments through which their predictions are 
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made, and teach the student how to apply them. If it has 
not these essential requisites; if no adequate information is 
given respecting the modes in which the sacred text is misre- 
presented ; if no such light is thrown on the nature of figura- 
tive language as will enable the learner to distinguish it from 
that which is literal, and discern the criteria by which its 
meaning is to be determined ; if the views that are presented, 
and the counsels that are given, are in a large degree erro- 
neous and self-contradictious ; if, finally, the subject is left in 
all the darkness in which it was enveloped before he 
attempted to treat it, and the volume can only serve to perpe- 
tuate the evils it proposes to correct; then it is unsuited 
to its object, and is not entitled to be received as “a 
Manual of Sacred Interpretation.” And such, unfortunately, 
is its character. 

In the first place, it states no law whatever for the explana- 
tion of the symbolic prophecies. Not one of the questions 
involved in that branch of his subject is treated by Professor 
McClelland ; not a solitary hint is given, either to guard the 
student against a false method of interpretation, or to indi- 
cate what the principles are on which he should proceed in 
treating that class of prophecies. Whether Professor 
McC. holds that symbols are used to denote agents, objects, 
and events of the same class as themselves, or of a different 
kind; whether he supposes there is any settled relation 
between the representative and that which it represents ; 
whether he is even aware that symbols are a peculiar instru- 
ment of prediction, and have their own laws, no specific 
information is given. He indicates, indeed, in the represen- 
tation that the Apocalypse is “ highly figurative and allegori- 
eal,” that he regards them as a species of figures, and treats 
them as such in the statement that “ sober criticism” “ would 
infer that the phrase,” the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 5, 
“cannot possibly receive any other than a figurative sense, 
on the very rational and obvious principle, that a symbolical 
document must be symbolically interpreted.” P.212. He 
thus, instead of furnishing rules for the interpretation of the 
whole of the prophetic Scriptures, entirely overlooks the most 
difficult part of them: a large division of Ezekiel, nearly the 
whole of Daniel, half of Zechariah, and the Apocalypse alto- 
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gether, with the exception of the letters to the churches. 
This alone demonstrates the inadequacy of his work to its 
object. A volume might us well be called a concordance of 
the sacred Scriptures, which embraced only the words of 
the historic and didactic parts; or a volume be denominated 
the New Testament, that contained nothing but the gospels, 
as a system that only presents rules for the exposition of 
language, be entitled “a manual of sacred interpretation.” 
How is it that Professor McClelland omitted this branch of 
the subject, in respect to which, from its difficulty and the 
diversity of views that prevail, theological students are pecu- 
liarly likely to be betrayed into error? Has he no opinions 
respecting it? Has he himself neglected to study this large 
portion of the sacred volume? How is such an omission to 
be reconciled with his protestations that the whole should be 
mastered by candidates for the sacred office, if they would be 
qualified for their prefession ? How is he to vindicate him- 
self, should those to whom he gives instruction ask in 
response to his remonstrances against their irresolution and 
negligence—“ If the obligation to investigate the whole 
Scriptures is so imperative as you represent, how is it that 
you have not yourself fulfilled that duty? How can you 
reproach us for not attempting what you have not your- 
self achieved ? How can you demand of us the interpreta- 
tion of so large and difficult a portion of the sacred word, 
when you are not yourself prepared to yield us any aid? 
Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the 
law, dishonorest thou God? Thou art inexcusable that 
judgest; for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things.” Instead 
of a manual of sacred interpretation, Professor McClelland 
should have made the title of his work—A treatise on the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from which the topics 
of chief interest and necessity to the student are excluded. 
In the next place he is nearly as deficient in the treatment 
of figures. To have furnished the aids that are needed, he 
should have given an exact definition of their several species, 
pointed out the principles on which they are employed, and 
shown the modes in which they are misinterpreted, that the 
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student might know how to distinguish tropical from literal 
expressions, confute the false constructions that are placed 
on them, and unfold their true meaning. He has, however, 
only presented a vague statement of the chief characteristic 
of several of the figures, and two or three useless directions 
in reference to their treatment,—such as not to seek for 
the allegory, which gives no information respecting the 
mode in which, when found, it is to be interpreted; and to 
“consider only the parts which are connected with the doc- 
trine taught,’ which leaves the question, which those parts 
are, wholly undecided. ‘The metaphor, which is far the most 
important figure, and the most inadequately understood, he 
represents as involving so little difficulty as scarcely to 
need consideration, and dismisses it with the absurd remark, 
that “the great point to be remembered is, not to press the 
resemblance beyond the boundary intended by the author,” 
—by which he means, we infer, from the exemplification he 
gives, not to treat the figure as though it was employed in any 
other relation than that in which it is really used; which is 
simply to direct the reader not to commit a fatal mistake, 
but furnishes none of the necessary information to enable 
him to avoid it. Not a solitary rule is given for the 
interpretation of the figure; not a hint of the modes in 
which it is misrepresented ; not an intimation that hundreds 
and thousands of passages are treated as metaphorical that are 
wholly free from the figure; not an allusion to the fact, that 
the pretence that passages that are wholly without a meta- 
phor, or any other figure, are metaphorical, is the grand 
expedient by which the deniers and perverters of the great 
doctrines of the sacred word endeavor to expunge them from 
its pages. Who from his mere dozen lines on the subject 
would suppose that commentators, with scarce an exception, 
proceed in many of their interpretations on the assumption 
that a metaphor is not at all necessary to constitute a predic- 
tion metaphorical? Who would suspect that in a vast 
portion of instances they assume, that not only the predicate 
of a metaphorical expression, in which the figure lies, is 
metaphorical, but that the agent, or object, to which the pre- 
dicate is applied, is metaphorical also ; so that in the sentence, 
“ Dan is a serpent by the way,” Dan is to be regarded as used 
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by the figure as well as serpent; the consequence of which 
would be, that the persons denoted by Dan would be left 
wholly unmentioned ;—as if that title is not used as the name of 
the tribe, of which it is literally the denominative, but some other 
people, or some other class of agents, as Philistines, idolaters, 
hypocrites ;—then there are no means of determining who they 
are; so that the proposition would simply declare that some 
undesignated agent, or object, is both like Dan, and like a 
serpent. Who would conjecture from him that an equally 
common method of misrepresenting and confounding the 
sacred text under the pretence that it is metaphorical, is by 
the assumption that the agents, objects, and acts of which it 
treats, are not the real subjects of the prediction of which it 
is the vehicle, but are mere symbols of a wholly different 
class ? 

This part of his work, therefore, is wholly unsuited to its 
object. He has not only not furnished the student with the 
aids that are needed to the interpretation of the figures of the 
prophets; but he has not even made himself in any tolerable 
degree acquainted with their nature. Not one of the direc- 
tions he has given is of any real service. Not one of the 
points that are most essential to be understood, is approached 
by him. The whole subject is left in as absolute darkness 
as it was before he attempted to treat it. 

In the third place, the “hints,” which he gives “on the 
general subject of prophecy,” are equally vague and irrele- 
vant. Such is his first direction :— 


“Remember that the diction of this part of the Scripture is in- 
tensely poetical. Not only were its authors poets, in the common sense 
of the word, but in its richest and noblest acceptation. In splendor 
of imagination—in the gorgeous coloring which they throw over 
everything which they describe, in boldness of imagery and enthusi- 
astic glow of feeling, they excel all other authors.”—P. 190. 


But no information is here given of the mode in which 
they are to be treated because of this characteristic. Profes- 
sor McClelland merely indicates what he regards as a 
difficulty in their interpretation. He leaves the student to 
ascertain as he can, the method by which it is to be over- 
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come. After this bold stride towards the composition of “a 
manual,” he relaxes from the severity of his exertions and 
indulges in an attempt at sarcasm, in which, as is usual, the 
stroke falls on himself :— 


“How miserably such noble spirits will be explained by those who 
treat their productions as if they were discourses on history or civil 
government, we need not say. Quite as little may be expected from 
those who discover in their writings a dark and tangled forest of 
hieroglyphics; insist that every image is a definite symbol of invariable 
signification ; and actually turn the noblest creations of genius into an 
Egyptian alphabet, of which these great Champollions have been for- 
tunate enough to discover the key that enables them to decipher the 
most crabbed page in the book of destiny.”——Pp. 190, 191. 


But these last, unfortunately, are the very class to which 
Prof. McClelland himself belongs. He, and those who con- 
cur with him, proceed in a large share of their interpreta- 
tions on the assumption, that there are metaphors in 
passages that are wholly free from figures, which is the fault 
he exhibits as an imagined discovery in the writings of the 
prophets of a “dark and tangled forest of hieroglyphics.” 
We have an example of this error in his treatment of the 
phrase “ the first resurrection,” Rev. xx. 5, “as metaphorical.” 
P. 212. As that expression is, as we shall hereafter show, 
an interpretation of the symbolic vision to which it is applied, 
it cannot be metaphorical. It is the diving or restoration to 
life of those who had died, that is denominated the first resur- 
rection ; and a resurrection, therefore, to a life in the body ; 
as that is the only return to life that is predicable of the 
corporeaily dead. As it is a literal resurrection then, that is 
the symbol, and that is declared to be the first resurrection, 
the affirmation that it is the first resurrection is also literal. 
From the nature of the metaphor it cannot be otherwise. 

To “insist that every image is a definite symbol” is the 
error also into which Mr. McClelland and those who follow 
his method of interpretation fall, in treating the agents and 
objects to which the figure is applied in metaphorical pas- 
sages as symbols. We have an example of this misconstruc- 
tion in his treatment of Mount Zion and Jerusalem in the 
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ancient prophets, as signifying “the church,” and the enlarge- 
ment of Jerusalem as the enlargement of that church, p. 199. 
Not content with interpreting the language of the prophets 
according to its proper laws, they treat that which is literal 
as though it were figurative, and the agents and objects of that 
which is figurative as though they were symbols; and thus 
“turn the noblest creations of genius into an Egyptian alpha- 
bet, of which these great Champollions have been fortunate 
enough to discover the key that enables them to decipher the 
most crabbed page in the book of destiny.” 

His next observation is equally irrelevant. “They were, 
while composing their predictions, in a state of ecstasy or 
high supernatural excitement, produced immediately by the 
inspiring Spirit,” p. 191. That was undoubtedly the fact, but 
in what sense is it a rule by which the student is to interpret 
their writings ? What is it that Professor McC. deduces from 
their writing in that supernatural state? Not surely that the 
interpreter must be in the same state also in order to under- 
stand them. How then does the mere consideration that they 
wrote under such an influence, show what the rules are by 
which their predictions are to be expounded ? 

Of the same character are the remarks that next follow; 
“that they saw objects as present to them,” that they “ did not, 
however, see them in their strict relations to each other, nor 
in their chronological connexion,” and that “they seldom per- 
ceived objects as related to each other in time.” Admitting 
these statements to be true, what information do they furnish 
for the guidance of the student in the interpretation of the 
symbolic objects which the prophets saw? How does the 
fact that Daniel, Zechariah, and John, beheld the symbols of 
their visions “as present to them,” show what the principle 
is on which those representatives are to be interpreted ? How 
does the fact that they did not see them in their strict rela- 
tions to each other, nor in their chronological connexion, show 
how the student is to discern what their mutual relations and 
chronological connexions are? Can anything be plainer than 
that the Professor has forgotten his subject, and is confound- 
ing the mode in which the symbols were beheld by the pro- 
phets, with the rules by which their meaning is to be ascer- 
tained by the interpreter ? 
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He adds as a fourth hint, that “as the scenes and events 
described were present” to the prophet, “so their dress and 
coloring were borrowed from objects, with which, as a Jew, he 
was familiar.” But how were the statement correct, could 
it thence be seen what the principle is on which those scenes 
and events are to be interpreted? How can the fact that 
the prophet was familiar with their dress and coloring, show 
us who are not familiar with them, what those scenes and 
events denote? Is not the Professor presenting an enigma 
quite as perplexing as that which he is attempting to solve ? 
However clearly the propnets may have seen the symbols 
which they describe, it is apparent that he has completely 
lost sight of the object at which he is professedly aiming. 
But the statement itself is not altogether true. Was Daniel 
familiar with the dress and coloring of the four great beasts 
which he saw emerge from the sea? Was John familiar 
with those of the dragon and wild beasts, the locusts and 
horsemen, the angels and cities, the resurrections and judg- 
ments of his visions? What key has this great “Champol- 
lion” discovered by which he can explain this “crabbed page” 
of his volume ? 

After apologizing for the undue length to which he extends 
the discussion of these topics, because “the subject is impor- 
tant,” and he thinks, “not always understood,” he adds that 
as his “statement of general principles relieves from the 
necessity of entering into a minute detail of rules, two only 
shall be added.” How his “statement of general principles,” 
which are not principles of interpretation, but mere state- 
ments respecting the conditions in which the prophets wrote, 
the modes in which they beheld the objects of their visions, 
or the character of their writings, “relieves from the neces- 
sity of entering into a minute detail of rules,” for the expla- 
nation of the language and symbols through which their 
predictions are conveyed, the reader will probably not find it 
easy to see. Mr. McClelland has obviously in inadvertence 
substituted a statement on one subject for a statement on 
another, between which, unfortunately, no such resemblance 
subsists that the representative can fill the office he has 
assigned it. A description of John Baptist’s dress and food 
might as well be offered as equivalent to a statement of his 
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doctrine, as a description of the condition of the prophets 
when beholding and writing their visions, as equivalent to a 
detail of the rules by which their prophecies are to be 
interpreted. 

Of the two rules he has “ specified,” the first is the follow- 
ing,—“ Be not anxious to find chronological connexion and 
order in the prophecies.” But how does this direction not to 
search fur what it is affirmed is not to be found in the prophe- 
cies, aid the student in ascertaining the meaning of that which 
is found in them? What information does it give respecting 
the principle on which their language and symbols are to be 
explained ? 

His other rule is equally nugatory, “ Do not interpret pro- 
phecy too literally. Its splendid imagery and glowing 
pictures must not be tortured into statements such as a 
witness makes in a court of justice, or a historian in describ- 
ing the campaigns of Wellington or Bonaparte; they are 
figures, and must be treated as figures,” p. 206. But how 
is the student to know from any of the aids which Mr. McC. 
presents, what it is to interpret it “too literally?” It surely 
is not to treat it too literally to interpret all its language that 
is free from figure, as literal. To expound its literal language 
as though it were figurative, is as great an error as it is to 
interpret its figurative language as though it were literal; and 
that, unfortunately, is a fault with which Mr. McC. himself 
and a crowd of others are chargeable. 

He furnishes, therefore, no canon whatever of interpreta- 
tion in these two rules. He only directs the student, first, not 
anxiously to seek what he cannot find; and next, not to fall 
into any mistake in interpreting that which is found. And 
these counsels comprise the whole of his manual on the sub- 
ject of prophecy. Not the shadow of a law either of language 
or of symbols is presented by him for its exposition. He pro- 
ceeds as though the proper principles of interpretation were 
so well understood as to render a formal statement of them 
unnecessary ; and nothing more could be needed than some 
general statements respecting the style of the prophets, and 
the condition in which they wrote. This is certainly a very 
different course from that which professors in other depart- 
ments of knowledge pursue, when attempting to teach the 
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principles of their several branches. The mathematician, 
when stating the laws of geometry, does not assume that the 
definitions and axioms on which it is founded are already so 
well known that no notice of them is necessary, and content 
himself with merely describing the process by which Euclid 
and other ancient cultivators of the science acquired their 
knowledge of its truths, or the shape and color of the diagrams 
by which its problems are worked, or the appearance the 
demonstrations present when wrought out at large. He does 
not, when attempting to teach the laws of arithmetic, deem it 
enough to direct the learner to assign to the figures only the 
power that properly belongs to them in their several places, 
p- 206 ; to remember that they have, when multiplied by one 
another, an “intense” capacity of generating larger sums, p. 
90; and, finally, not to be anxious to find problems that are 
to be solved by the rule of three; nor when they fall in his 
way, to treat them too much as though they were mere ques- 
tions in addition and subtraction, pp. 169, 200. It is only in 
treatises like Professor McClelland’s, on the interpretation of 
the prophetic Scriptures, that such a preposterous method is 
pursued. There is no other department of life in which so 
transparent a spectre could be passed off on the sober, as a 
substantial reality. 

In the last place, Professor McClelland not only has not 
presented the requisite rules for the guidance of others, in 
the interpretation of the prophecies ;—it is apparent from 
the inconsistencies into which he has fallen, that he is not 
master of his own principles, but in contravention of them, 
commits, without being aware of it, some of the most reprehen- 
sible of the faults which he denounces in others. 

Thus his first general maxim is, that the object of interpre- 
tation is to give the precise thoughts which the sacred writers 
intended to express. “No other meaning is to be sought, but 
that which lies in the words themselves, as he employed them ; 
in all cases, we should take a sense from Scripture rather than 
bring one éo it. This rule is fundamental,” p. 93. This is 
indisputably a just and most important maxim. His next is 
equally incontrovertible. The same methods must be followed 
in expounding Scripture which we employ in searching out 
the meaning of other books. It was indited to men; it speaks 
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to men in the language of men, and was understood by those 
to whom in ancient times it was addressed, as they under- 
stood any other communication, p. 97. His third is of like 
truth and importance, “ The sense of Scripture in general is 
onE; in other words, we are not to assign many meanings to 
a passage. Words, indeed, have a variety of significations, 
but they cannot have this variety at the same time. A single 
sense must be chosen, in doing which one expositor may 
differ from another, and be dubious which is right. They 
cannot, however, be both right; if we approve the one, we 
must, if they really differ, disapprove the other,” pp. 99, 100. 
Yet their maxims, if followed, would overturn a very large 
share of the constructions which he places on the prophets. 
His interpretation, for example, of the predictions of the 
restoration of the Israelites, rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
re-erection of the temple, is in direct contravention of them. 
He says :— 


“Mount Zion and Jerusalem, the civil metropolis of the nation, 
signify the church redeemed by the blood of the only true sacrifice for 
sin, and serving God in spirit and in truth. The aggrandizement and 
enlargement of Jerusalem are the enlargement and increase of that 
church. Her enemies are called by the names of the ancient enemies 
of Judah, Egypt, Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Babylon. ‘The restoration 
of the Jews in later days to the blessings of God’s covenant, is sym- 
bolized by their rebuilding a temple on Mount Moriah; and the union 
of all nations in the love and worship of God is shadowed forth by a 
universal participation in the feast of tabernacles. The extinction of 
sectarian feuds, and the delightful harmony prevailing among the lovers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, especially the redeemed children of Abraham, 
is beautifully represented by the healing of the ancient separation 
between Israel and Judah. There is nothing strange in this; it is 
perfectly natural to invest our conception with the hue appropriate to 
our physical and moral condition, and the objects with which we are 
daily conversant. Where could the prophet have gone, if precluded 
fiom this source of coloring ?”—P. 199. 


Can anything be plainer than that this is in total contra- 
diction to his first maxim, that “no other meaning is to be 
sought but that which lies in the words themselves,” as the 
prophet “employed them?” The words of the prediction to 
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which he refers, contain no such meaning as he ascribes to 
them. There is no figure or law of speech by which, as they 
are used by the prophets, they can possibly carry such a 
sense. In order, for instance, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house, and Zion, in the prediction, Isaiah ii. 2, 3, may by a 
metaphor denote the church, there must be a direct affirma- 
tion to that effect. The prediction cannot otherwise be 
metaphorical, there being nothing whatever in its present form 
of the nature of that figure. It is the mountain of the Lord’s 
house, and Zion, that are the subjects of the affirmations, and 
that which is predicted of them is appropriate to their nature. 
Nothing can be more free from metaphor than the announce- 
ment, “It shall come to pass in the last days that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be established on the height of 
the mountains.” But Professor McClelland treats it as 
though it were preceded by the metaphorical affirmation, 
“the mountain of the Lord’s house is the Christian church,” 
which completely changes the subject of the prediction. 
He assigns to it a meaning, therefore, that does not lie in the 
prophet’s words, but in others which he, by a tacit interpola- 
tion, ascribes to him, in violation both of his own maxim and 
of the laws of language. 

It is in equal violation also of his grand maxim, that “ the 
same method must be followed in expounding Scripture, 
which we employ in searching out the meaning of other 
books.” We never interpret other writings on the theory on 
which he here proceeds. When historians state that the 
English and French fought a great battle at Waterloo, no one 
ever assumes that the English and French are not the subjects 
of the affirmation ; but that a metaphorical sentence precedes 
it, declaring that the English are Jews, and the French Ish- 
maelites, and that the meaning of the assertion therefore is, 
that a Jewish and an Ishmaelitish army fought a great battle 
at Waterloo. No one assumes that Waterloo is preceded or 
followed by a sentence declaring it to be Esdraelon, and that 
that ancient battle-field, therefore, was the scene of the con- 
test, instead. of Waterloo. Yet it is by this monstrous 
method of interpolation, unheard of in the interpretation of 
other documents, that Mr. McClelland makes Zion, Jerusa- 
lem, and the temple stand for the church; and forces into the 
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text the other meanings he assigns to it. Such an abuse of 
language, in any other profession, would consign its perpe- 
trator to universal disgrace and detestation. 

It is in equal contravention of his maxim, if the process by 
which he makes the passage the vehicle of such a prediction, 
be the assumption, that the mountain of the Lord’s house, 
Zion, and Jerusalem are symbols of the church; and the 
Gentiles who go up to the house of the God of Jacob, repre- 
sentatives of Christians. No other books or documents are 
interpreted on such a theory. No one supposes, in determin- 
ing the import of deeds, contracts, and wills, that the parties 
named in them are not the real parties to the engagements 
and conveyances which they recite, but only representatives 
of another set. A jurist or judge who should set up such 
a pretence, would be regarded as either insane or unprincipled. 
No one, in interpreting Josephus, treats the Israelites and 
Jews wherever they occur, as symbols of Gentiles, and the 
Gentiles as symbols of Christians; nor Jerusalem, Zion, and 
the temple, as representatives of the church. Dr. McClelland 
himself would contemplate such a perversion of the historian 
with scorn, and pronounce the perpetrator fitter for the mad- 
house than the chair of an interpreter of Greek. It is only in 
expounding the oracles of God, that such an outrage of the 
laws of language is deemed allowable, and a proof of philo- 
logical skill. 

It is irreconcilable also with his maxim, that “the sense of 
Scripture is (in general) one; in other words, that we are 
not to assign many meanings to a passage.” Can anything 
be more certain than that he assigns to these predictions a 
second meaning, that not only does not properly belong to 
them, but that wholly changes the very subjects of which they 
treat? The import he ascribes to them differs as widely from 
their philological sense, as the meaning of Josephus would, if 
all the persons, places, actions, and events, mentioned in his 
history, were treated as mere symbols of agents, places, and 
occurrences of a different kind. What now is the secret of 
this extraordinary self-contradiction? Can anything be 
plainer than that Professor McClelland is not master of his 
own maxims ; that he founds a large part of his most import- 
ant constructions on principles that are in direct antagonism 
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with them, and that he would reject were he aware of their 
nature ? 

He presents similar evidences of his want of a just appre- 
hension of the subject, in his representation that millenarians 
deduce their peculiar views from the prophecies, by treating 
their figurative language as though it were literal. He says: 


“ Do not interpret prophecy too literally. Its splendid imagery and 
glowing pictures must not be turned into statements, such as a witness 
makes in a court of justice, or a historian in describing the campaigns 
of Wellington or Bonaparte ; they are figures, and must be treated as 
figures. Here our millenarian brethren err exceedingly. Their whole 
hypothesis of the Jews becoming pre-eminent as a nation over all the 
people of the earth, the actual subjugation of the latter under their 
political sway, the rebuilding of the temple, the resurrection of the 
martyrs, and the personal residence of Christ as a temporal monarch in 
Jerusalem, rests on no other basis than the assumption that tropes, when 


found in the Bible, tell the literal truth.”—Pp. 206, 207. 


Dismissing from consideration such of these terms as mille- 
narians would not employ in expressing their views, no state- 
ment could indicate a more total inacquaintance with the 
grounds on which they rest their belief of the restoration of 
the Israelites, their readoption as God’s peculiar people, the 
rebuilding of the temple, the resurrection of the saints at 
Christ’s advent, and his personal and visible reign on earth, 
than the representation that its sole basis is the assumption 
that the tropical language of the Bible is literal, and must be 
interpreted as though it were free from figure. First, because 
a large share of the passages which they regard as teaching 
those truths, are not tropical but literal. Next, because the 
figures of those of them that are tropical, instead of giving 
them another sense, make that more obviously and indisput- 
ably their meaning ; and thirdly, because, instead of language, 
some of those truths are revealed through symbols, which are 
not on any theory to be interpreted as /anguage either figura- 
tive or literal. Thus, in the annunciation to Mary that “she 
should bring forth a son, and call his name Jesus,” it was pre- 
dicted—“ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
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his father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever and ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
There is no metaphor whatever in this language. The only 
figure in it is metonymy in the use of the house, instead of 
the family or descendants of Jacob, which does not alter in 
any measure, nor obscure the sense. 

In like manner in the symbolic investiture of Christ with the 
dominion of the earth in the vision beheld by Daniel, it is 
said: “and there was given him dominion and glory, anda 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.” Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
There is no metaphor, nor any other figure, in this language. 
It is altogether literal. The only figure in the passage is a 
metaphor in the use of the verb pass, in the expression,—we 


have omitted—*“his dominion . . . . shall not pass 
away,” which literally denotes the movement of a body in 
space. That, however, is not literally predicable of a 


dominion ; but the verb is used to signify the analogous 
change by which a dominion declines, loses its energy, and 
finally ends ; and, instead therefore of altering the sense of the 
passage, makes that more clearly and emphatically its meaning. 

So also in explanation of the vision of the resurrection and 
enthronement of the martyrs and other saints, Rev. xx. 4-6, it 
is said: “and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years,’—*“this is the first resurrection.” The chant, too, of 
the living creatures and elders in the vision of Christ’s recep- 
tion of the sealed book is closed with the saying, “Thou 
hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and we 
shall reign on the earth.” Rev. v. 9, 10. These expressions 
also are absolutely literal. No one not wholly unaware of 
the nature of the metaphor, will assert its existence in them. 
And such is the character also of a great number of other 
passages, which millenarians regard as announcing the advent 
of Christ anterior to the millennium, his reign on earth, the 
resurrection of the saints at that period, and reign with him, 
the restoration of the Israelites, and the re-erection of the 
temple. So far from founding their belief of those great 
events on the assumption, that the tropical language of the 
Bible is literal, they are led to it, by interpreting the prophe- 
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cies in accordance with the nature of the instruments, through 
which they are made ; those that are embodied in language 
by the laws of that language, whether literal or figurative, 
and those that are foreshown through representative objects, 
by the laws of symbolization. And just in proportion as 
any of their number pursue any other method, they overturn 
their own faith. 

On the other hand, it is by departing from that method, and 
treating the language and symbols of the prophets as though 
they were of a wholly different nature from what they are, 
that Mr. McClelland and other anti-millenarians reject the 
reign of Christ on earth, the pre-millennial resurrection of the 
saints, the re-erection of the temple, and other great events 
which are foreshown in the prophecies. It is only by 
assuming that literal passages are figurative, and mere 
language prophecies symbolical, that they expunge from them 
those predictions, and make them the vehicle of another 
meaning. This is exemplified in their treatment of all the 
passages we have quoted from the Old and New Testament. 
Those from Luke and the Apocalypse, they assert, are meta- 
phorical ; and that from Isaiah, which is a mere language 
prophecy, they hold as symbolical. Professor McC. may 
make his “philology sweat at every pore,” he can never, 
except by these processes, get rid of the import we assign to 
them. Could he have given higher evidence than is pre- 
sented in this mistake, that he is essentially unaware of the 
nature both of his own principles, and theirs whom he 
opposes ? 

Such is his treatise on the interpretation of the figurative 
and prophetic Scriptures! Was there ever a more pitiable 
abortion put forth by a man of respectable talents, in a 
responsible position, and on a great subject? Could indica- 
tions more decisive be given that theological students who 
have no other instruction than this volume furnishes, must 
not only remain without any just understanding of the 
subject, but infallibly be led into gross and mischievous 
error? Can a more resistless and humiliating demonstration 
be imagined, that the art of biblical interpretation, instead of 
having reached the perfection which is generally thought by 
those who claim to be proficients in it is, on these subjects, 
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so utterly neglected and misconceived as to render a prompt 
and thorough reformation indispensable to the credit of the 
profession? ‘The defects and errors we have pointed out are 
not peculiar to Dr. McC. They are common to him, with 
other writers and interpreters generally, in this country 
and Europe. We have no evidence that he is not as well 
versed in the languages and literature of the sacred volume, 
as most others whose office it is to give instruction respecting 
them. Whatever faults of taste he has, he is not likely to be 
suspected of a want of adequate talent. He has cultivated 
himself with much diligence. He has familiarized himself 
with the modern philology. He has drunk as deep as others 
of the fashionable neological hermeneutics, and with far 
greater discrimination than some who make a more ostenta- 
tious display of their learning. He is a fair representative, 
therefore, we presume, of the class, and his volume a fair 
exemplification of the imperfect state of the art; and it is on 
that account that we have noticed it, that an exposition of the 
faults of the methods that are now pursued may induce a 
re-study, and better understanding of the subject. Can any 
candid reader persuade himself that a system that is obnox- 
ious to such formidable objections, can stand the trial of a 
searching criticism? Does it need the eye of a prophet to 
foresee, that however reluctant some may be to admit that their 
cherished theories are false, and with whatever obstinacy 
they may struggle to perpetuate their reign, truth will ere 
long make its way with the intelligent and candid, and the 
ignorance and quackery that are now dignified by the names 
of learning and science be regarded with the ridicule and 
scorn which they deserve ? 


Art. V.—Ossections to THE Laws or Ficures. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir is Professor Bush’s principal aim, in the articles that 
follow those we have already considered, to invalidate the 
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laws we have stated of figurative language, especially in their 
application to the prophecies of the restoration of the Isra- 
elites: and he pursues the same method as in his criticisms 
on the laws of symbolization ; introducing and interspersing 
his discussion with contemptuous imputations of self-confi- 
dence, and dogmatism, of violent objurgations against the 
results we deduce from the principles on which we proceed, 
and assurances to his readers, that, however formidable the 
task may seem, when the proper moment arrives, he shall 
inflict a blow on our system that will consign it to the 
annihilation it deserves ;—while, at the same time, he admits 
the truth of all our main positions ; acknowledges that, if the 
question is to be determined by the mere laws of language, 
it is impossible to escape the conclusions we have reached ; 
and concedes, that he evades them only by quitting the ground 
on which we stand,—the principles of language and symboli- 
zation,—and ascending to “ the plane” of Swedenborg, whose 
theory, he confesses, is not directly deducible from the Scrip- 
tures, and could never have been known by men, had it not 
been revealed by that self-constituted seer. He accordingly 
enters into no thorough trial of the question which he affects 
to decide; confines himself chiefly to an attempt to prove 
that, however true the laws he assails are generally, there 
are, in his judgment, exceptions to them; and that exceptions 
must, necessarily, divest them of validity ; and contents 
himself with efforts to imbue his readers with prejudice and 
disbelief. 

He begins his objurgations by charging us with Juda- 
izing; not that we represent a compliance with the Jewish 
rites as obligatory on the Gentiles, and necessary to their 
justification, which is the proper import of the term; but 
simply, that what we maintain is held by the principal Jewish 
teachers also :—that the predictions and promises of the 
restoration of the Israelites are literal, and are to meet a 
literal verification. But what is he to accomplish by this 
imputation ? Does he imagine that the fact that David 
Kimchi, David Levi, Aben Ezra, and other rabbies, who were 
masters of their national tongue, held, that the ancient 
prophets foreshow the restoration of their nation, proves that 
the laws of the metaphor are not what we have represented 
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them? It is on their truth or error, that the validity of our 
construction of those prophecies depends—not on the views 
of Jewish rabbies. Can Professor B. show, then, how their 
believing with us convicts those laws of inaccuracy? Or is 
his object to be gained without the aid of argument, by the 
mere use of an opprobrious epithet? The resort to such an 
expedient seems to us to bespeak either a conscious want of 
any legitimate means of reaching the end at which he aims, 
or else an extreme inconsideration of the results to which his 
theory of Judaizing leads in respect to himself. If simply to 
agree with the principal Jewish writers on any of the great 
themes of revelation is to Judaize, does not Professor B. see 
that he is as chargeable with it as any one else? Does not 
he concur with those writers in respect to a great number of 
things taught in the Old Testament? Does he not believe 
with them, for instance, that Jehovah is the true and only 
deity ; that he is the creator and upholder of the world ; 
that the Scriptures are his word; that he made a covenant 
with Abraham ; that he revealed himself to Moses, and consti- 
tuted him the leader of the Israelites; that he appointed 
Aaron to the priesthood; that he led the Israelites out of 
Egypt; that he gave them the law at Sinai; that he estab- 
lished them in Canaan; that he communicated to the 
prophets the messages which they uttered; that he revealed 
the coming of the Messiah, and the establishment of his 
kingdom? Why then, if concurring with the leading Jewish 
writers, in respect to the great and indubitable teachings of 
the ancient Scriptures, is to Judaize, is not Prof. B. as open 
to the discredit of that imputation as he wishes to persuade 
his readers we are? If he is able by any legitimate means 
to convict our views of error, why does he resort to such a 
preposterous pretence ? 

Before he ventured thus to disparage the interpretation of 
the prophets by the legitimate laws of language, it would be 
well to debate with himself the question in the first place, 
whether God could, had he attempted it, have made a clear 
and indubitable revelation that the Israelites are to be re- 
stored to their national land, and re-adopted as his peculiar 
people? Does he believe it was in the power of the Almighty, 
had he undertaken it, to communicate such a revelation to the 
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prophets, and to have embodied it in language in such a man- 
ner, that it would be certain and demonstrable from the laws 
of speech, that that was the import of the prediction? We, 
presume he will not deny it. He regards us as having ex- 
pressed the conviction in such a form, that that event is made 
known through the prophets, as to leave no doubt of our mean- 
ing. He treats the language employed by others also as pre- 
senting a clear and indubitable utterance of that persuasion ; 
and would deem it unjustifiable and absurd to put any other 
construction on their affirmations. He surely cannot sup- 
pose that God is less able to select the requisite terms and 
use them in the proper form to make them the vehicle of 
announcing that event. 

But if he considers that it is practicable to the Almighty to 
frame a prediction in language in such a manner that, inter- 
preted by its proper laws, it shall indubitably foreshow the 
restoration of that people; let him then, in the next place, 
consider whether any terms could be selected or any modes 
of expression employed, that would form a clearer and more 
undeniable prediction of that event, than is presented in those 
which God has actually used for that purpose. Can Prof. B. 
point out any terms that would more effectually designate 
that people as the subjects of the predicted event? Can he 
indicate any that would more clearly and indisputably define 
the nature of the event itself? Is he aware of any that would 
more specifically identify the country to which they are to 
return? Can he conceive of any antecedents, attendants, or 
consequents of the event, that, if interwoven in the prediction, 
would contribute in a higher degree to determine its nature, 
and preclude a false construction, than those which are in- 
corporated in the predictions as they stand in the prophets ? 
He will soon become aware, if he makes the experiment, that 
it is altogether impossible. He not only cannot transcend 
the omniscient, but neither he nor all the linguists on earth 
united can frame a series of predictions within the same com- 
pass, that shall embrace such a number of particulars that 
contribute to mark that as the event foreshown, and in- 
wrought in such a form as to render it impossible by the laws 
of language to assign to the prophecy any other meaning. 
He may search through all the realms of written language, 
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and he cannot find a theological, a legal, a philosophical, a 
scientific, or an historical document, that more simply and 
demonstratively expresses that which it proposes to set forth 
and affirm, than those predictions set forth and assert the resto- 
ration of that people. 

But if he grants this, as we doubt not he will, he must 
admit that interpreted by the laws by which all other 
writings are construed, the import of these predictions is 
undeniably that which we ascribe to them. Determined by 
the settled usages of speech, it is no more open to debate 
than the question whether the relations of numbers to each 
other are such as the multiplication table expresses, or the 
solutions of problems in geometry are such as Euclid re- 
presents. 

If then that, though their indubitable and only philological 
sense, is not the predictive import of those prophecies, it is 
manifest that their prophetic meaning must depend on some- 
thing wholly distinct from the language in which they are 
embodied, in its ordinary usage. If it lies in the terms, it is 
to be deduced by some principle entirely different from that 
by which uninspired writings are interpreted ; and that prin- 
ciple, therefore, in order to be known, must be revealed. It 
cannot be inferred from usage. It cannot be known by in- 
tuition. To all this Prof. B. will undoubtedly assent. That 
these are his convictions, he in fact admits, and it is apparent 
from the whole course of his discussion. 

As then the question whether his view of the prophetic 
meaning of these prophecies is correct, does not, in his judg- 
ment, turn on the laws of philology ; as he founds his con- 
struction of them on ground that lies wholly out of the domain 
of speech ; what, we ask, is he to achieve by discrediting the 
views of figurative language, which he assails ? How do his 
utterances of surprise, perplexity, and astonishment at the 
course we pursue, yield any confirmation to his theories ? 
How can it aid his object, could he succeed in showing, that 
though the principles we hold are in the main correct, there 
are passages that appear to present exceptions to them? It 
does not, on his theory, touch the question whether his con- 
structions are right. He knows that the laws of philology 
and the principles of Swedenborgianism are wholly indepen- 
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dent of each other. His questioning or confuting the first, 
cannot confirm the last. His confirming the last, were it 
practicable, could not confute the first. What then is the 
object of his crusade against the views we have stated of figu- 
rative language? He knows, that tried by the principles of 
philology, the construction we place on the predictions of the 
restoration of the Israelites, is indubitably correct. He is 
aware that when he and others reject that construction, and 
assign them another meaning, it is by interpreting them on 
principles that are wholly different from those on which he 
construes the language in which we have expressed our views 
of their import, and all other uninspired writings. What end, 
then, is to be subserved by his charges of Judaizing, his impu- 
tations of self-confidence, and his attempt to discredit laws, 
the truth of which, he in the main admits ;—unless it be to 
divert his readers from the proper issue, and lead them, 
through misapprehension and prejudice, to reject that which 
cannot be subverted by legitimate argument ? 

From the imputation of Judaizing he turns to an attempt 
to confute our reference of the predictions of the restoration 
of the Israelites, and re-building of Jerusalem, to the literal 
Israel and city, on the ground that the Jerusalem, the re-erec- 
tion of which is predicted in the latter chapters of Isaiah, is a 
mere representative of the church, and fills the same prophe- 
tic office as the new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse ; and founds 
that representation on the mere fact that the description 
given of the two cities is, in many particulars, very nearly 
the same. But in this he, in the first place, takes for granted 
the point which he proposes to prove, viz. that the Jerusalem 
of Isaiah is a symbol. The fact that it is such a city, in 
many or all respects, as that which was exhibited in vision to 
John, is no evidence that it was employed like that, as a 
representative of an organization of risen and glorified 
saints. Its being used as a symbol in the Apocalypse is no 
more a proof that it is employed in that relation also in 
Isaiah, than the fact that the temple, altar, and court, and the 
holy city itself, are used as symbols in the eleventh chapter of 
the Apocalypse, is a proof that that is the relation in which 
they are employed in Christ’s prediction of their overthrow, 
Matt. xxiv., or in any of the narratives of the gospel, or the 
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ancient Scriptures. Let us suppose that Jerusalem is to be 
rebuilt in accordance with the predictions of Isaiah, and what 
obstacle is there to its being employed as a symbol in the 
form it will then bear any more than there is to the use of 
the city and its temple as symbols, in the form in which they 
existed anterior to their destruction by the Romans? The 
supposition that they must necessarily, from the similarity of 
their description, be used in the same relation, is clearly not 
only without ground, but preposterous, as it implies that the 
city cannot be described or used in any other instance except 
as a representative of another object. Professor B.’s assump- 
tion is thus fraught with the most fatal consequence to his 
own system as well as the truth; inasmuch as if granted, all 
the agents and objects which he regards as used symboli- 
cally, are divested by it of their real existence, and made 
mere symbols. Let us know then distinctly, what it is that 
he holds on this subject. Does he maintain that an agent or 
object that is in any instance used as a symbol, is shown by 
that fact to be used in that relation, also, in all the other 
instances in which it is mentioned on the sacred page? If 
so, then he has no real geographic and historic Jerusalem 
whatever ; no temple; no Israelites; no land of Israel; and 
the whole fabric of Judaism, as well as Christianity, is 
instantly swept from his hands. If, to escape from this cata- 
strophe, he admits, as he undoubtedly will, that agents and 
objects that are used as symbols may also have a real exist- 
ence, and be the subject of a literal description and literal 
predictions, then he must abandon his assumption that the 
Jerusalem of Isaiah is not to be a real city, but only fills a 
symbolic office like that of the visionary Jerusalem beheld by 
John. The fact that the description given of them is in 
many particulars the same, is no more a proof that each is 
merely a symbol, than the fact that the earth, the sea, and the 
fountains and rivers of Asia and Europe, are the same as 
those that were seer. by John in the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse, demonstrates that these objects have no existence 
whatever except as mere symbols. 

But let us ask again, does Prof. B. doubt that God could, if 
he chose, embody a prediction of the re-erection of Jerusalem 
in such language, that, interpreted by its proper laws, it would 
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be a veritable description and prophecy of such a city as that 
which is delineated by Isaiah? We presume not. Can he 
show then that any terms could have been selected better 
adapted to express such a prophecy than those which are 
actually employed for the purpose ? Will he deny that taking 
the terms in their philological sense, they actually form a pro- 
phecy of such a city, and of nothing else? And, finally, will 
he deny that a city, a sea, a river, a fountain, the earth, 
the sun, the moon, a star, may have a real and independent 
existence, notwithstanding it is employed in a prophetic vision 
as a symbol? If not, then the whole of his confident assump- 
tion and asseveration on this subject falls to the ground ? 
How is it that he neglected to look at these considerations ; 
that he ventured his argument on a foundation that thus yields 
to the first critical shock, and precipitates his whole system to 
the dust ? 

But Prof. B.’s favorite method of establishing a point, is very 
different from that of consistent and unanswerable argument. 
If he cannot support a proposition by evidence, he can assure 
his readers that it is so obviously true as not to need any 
demonstration. If he cannot disprove a law, he can pro- 
nounce it a solecism that shocks “the primary intuitions of 
the Christian mind, and give it to the winds,” as too palpably 
false to need a formal refutation. He says :— 


“It is easy to see how completely the two prophets are divorced from 
each other in this interpretation of their respective burdens. . . . In the 
one case, Jerusalem is a literal, and in the other a symbolical city ; and 
the whole reason, as far as we are able to judge, of this diverse construc- 
tion is, that the prophecy of Isaiah is couched in comparatively 
unfigured diction, while that of John involves a visionary representation, 
and, therefore, falls into the category of symbolical predictions, which 
must of course be interpreted, not on the principle of similia similibus, 
but of similia dissimilibus. It must represent something different from 
itself; it cannot therefore be by any means identical with the Jerusalem 
of Isaiah. 

“Now we say at once that if any alleged law or canon of herme- 
neutics, however plausibly urged or argued, leads to a result that outrages 
the simplest and most primary intuitions of the Christian mind, we give 
it to the winds forthwith, as an authoritative rule of universal applica- 
tion. If it be admitted to hold in other cases, we know it does not hold 
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when adherence to it lands us in a conclusion so near an absurdity as 
in the present instance. Any asserted principle of exegetic science, 
which requires the admission that.the above predictions of Isaiah and 
John refer to two distinct, diverse, and unrelated states of the church, 
bears the marks of fallacy on its face, and we set it aside without dubi- 
tation or delay. A similar sentence do we unhesitatingly pronounce 
upon the same principle in its application to other results which hold a 
prominent place in Mr. L.’s theory. We object to them that they go 
counter lo mental convictions, founded upon other considerations, which 
are as imperative in forbidding, as aught that Mr. L. can possibly 
adduce in sustaining his conclusions. As nothing in the literal sense 
or canonical authority of the book of Genesis, can countervail the deduc- 
tions of geological science in regard to the vastly elongated periods of 
the earth's past duration, so do other departments of science, and even 
other texts of Scripture, as emphatically put their veto upon such alleged 
issues as the resurrection of the body, the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine, the visible advent of the Lord in the clouds, the physical dis- 
ruption of the Mount of Olives, the intermingling of the living and the 
re-living saints in an earthly economy of a thousand years’ continuance, 
of which the literal Jerusalem is to be the metropolis, all which are 
points which enter the credenda of those who symbolize with Mr. L. 
We say we reject them, because they go counter to conclusions that rest 
upon premises equally authoritative in their character, with any evidence 
which he can summon in behalf of his much vaunted principles of inter- 
pretation." —Pp. 350, 351. 


Is it not singular, if he is able with so much ease and cer- 
tainty to confute the position in question, that he does not at 
once present the prvof of its error? that he wholly refrains 
from verifying his assertions, and contents himself with such 
mere declamation? He offers no philological reason for his 
decision ; he alleges nothing to support it from the word of 
God, but the fact that the description of the two cities is so 
similar. The whole ground of his belief, that both are so 
purely representative, and have the same significance, lies in the 
theory of symbolization, and a spiritual sense which he has 
adopted from Swedenborg, and thinks proper to dignify with 
the name of “science.” Hedoes not hesitate to avow, that 
he regards that as authoritative, that he considers “the 
primary intuitions,” and “mental convictions,” that are 
generated by it, as infallible criteria of the truth, and “ gives 
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to the winds,” “without dubitation, or delay,” whatever the 
Scriptures, interpreted by the laws of philology, teach, when 
it goes “counter” to those convictions. It is only on the 
ground of his Swedenborgianism, that he can pretend that 
literal prophecies are symbolical, as well as those that are 
made through symbols. It is only onthe ground of that 
theory, that he can erase from the sacred page the predictions 
of the restoration of the Israelites, the resurrection of the 
dead, the advent of Christ in the clouds, the reign of the 
risen saints on earth, and other events that are predicted: 
and such is the dominion it has acquired over him, that his 
faith in it is not impaired by the discovery that it is in contra- 
diction to the word of God; nor that it exhibits his word 
as contradicting itself. On his theory the tabernacle or its 
parts, a pattern of which was revealed to Moses, anterior to 
its erection, must have stood for identically the same things 
as the holy of holies, the sanctuary, the candlestick, the altar 
of incense, the court, the altar of sacrifice denote, as they 
are employed as symbols in the Apocalypse, and had no other 
use. Jerusalem itself also, the temple, and the altar, as they 
are described in the Old Testament, must have filled identi- 
cally the office, and that alone, which belongs to them as 
symbols in the visions of John. For why is not the simi- 
larity of the literal and symbolical city and temple, and the 
sameness of the terms by which they are designated, as 
much a proof that they cannot have different uses, or fill 
dissimilar offices, as they would be were the real city and 
temple to be erected at a future time? But that their uses 
were in fact wholly different, it were insane todeny. This 
confutation, however, of his “ primary intuitions,’ and 
“mental convictions” by the usage of the Scriptures, does 
not abash him at all. The question, what the authoritative 
laws of interpretation are, is not determined by him, by the 
usages or teachings of the sacred word, but by “other 
departments of science.” Instead, his “ intuitions” and 
“convictions ” are the criteria by which he attempts to settle 
its meaning, and he alters, or rejects, “ without dubitation, 
pr delay,” whatever he finds in it that, interpreted by the 
laws of philology, “goes counter” to them. This he openly 
avows in his Anastasis. He says:— 
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“Tt is human reason that originates the rules of interpretation for the 
inspired volume, and we claim nothing more for it than its appropriate 
function, when it is thus called in to decide the meaning of revelation. .... 
If the averments of that word which professes to have emanated from 
the Omniscient Spirit, clash with any positive, fixed, irrefragable truth 
in the universe, then the word itself must be a forgery and a lie, for God 
would never set one truth in contradiction to another. Panoplied by 
this principle, which is as firm as the perpetual hills, if in the careful 
scanning of that word, the letter speaks a language contrary to clearly 
ascertained facts in nature and science, he will take it as type, figure, 
allegory, metaphor, symbol, accommodation, anthropomorphism—any- 
THING, rather than the declaration of absolute verity.”—P. xxi. 


He thus acknowledges that he interprets the word of the 
Omniscient Spirit by his preconceived theory ; for whatever 
Swedenborg’s pantheism exhibits as ascertained facts “in 
nature and science” he regards as such. Whether the pas- 
sages he thus endeavors to force into harmony with his 
scheme in reality involve any type, allegory, metaphor, or 
symbol, by which they are, by the laws of those instruments, 
made the vehicle of the sense he ascribes to them, he does 
not stop to inquire ; nor whether, in treating them as figura- 
tive or symbolical, he is not guilty of precisely such a viola- 
tion of ascertained facts “in nature and science,” as it is his 
proposed object to avoid. He assumes in fact that there 
are no fixed and ascertained principles of language, but that 
whatever the modes or instruments of expression are, they 
may be regarded as of any nature, and interpretable by any 
laws, that will bring their meaning into concurrence with the 
doctrines of his psychology. His attempts, accordingly, to set 
aside the laws which we have stated, of language and 
symbols, are aimed as directly against the word of God as 
against us. 

He does not, however, adhere uniformly to his own system, 
but sometimes treats his “primary intuitions” and “convic- 
tions” with as little respect as the Scriptures; for in the next 
place, to complete the embarrassment of his argument against 
us, he assigns to the Jerusalem predicted by Isaiah, an office 
that is in total contradiction to his theory of symbols, and 
that, if admitted, overturns the whole fabric of his Sweden- 
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borgianism. His doctrine, in common with that of Sweden- 
borg, is, that the relation of the symbol to that which it 
denotes is invariably that of an effect to its cause. He here, 
however, represents that the Jerusalem which Isaiah describes 
is the symbol of the church. But that Jerusalem is not the 
effect of the Christian church. If, as he holds, it has neither 
had, nor is hereafter to have a real existence, it certainly 
cannot be an effect of the church. How can the church be 
the cause of a city that is never to exist? And what can be 
the use of such a symbolization of the church in a relation 
which it is never to sustain? How much better than Judaiz- 
ing is the ascription to the prophecy of such a false and sense- 
less prediction? If, then, that Jerusalem is in fact, as he re- 
presents, the symbol of the church, it must be in a relation 
wholly different from that of an effect to its cause, and dis- 
prove, therefore, his theory of symbols, and overturn his 
whole system of symbolic correspondences. Such is the 
brilliant issue of his first attempt to confute the laws of 
figurative language. 





Art. VI.—Crirics anp CorRESPONDENTS. 


I. 
THE N. C. REPOSITORY ON THE REVIEW OF DR. BUSHNELL. 


A conTrisutor to the New Church Repository, edited. by 
Prof. Bush, has attempted to refute our review of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s Dissertation, by denying that the theory of literal and 
figurative language, advanced by him in that essay, is that 
which we have ascribed to him. The method he pursues is 
such as might be expected from the class to, which he belongs 
—imputations of misapprehension, asseverations instead of 
proofs of the points he would establish, and the embarrass- 
ment of the cause he aims to uphold, by new and more per- 
plexing difficulties. 

Not only is Dr. B. himself in urgent need of extrication, but: 
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his errors and absurdities are in a degree an obstruction to 
the party. They must, therefore, if possible, be eluded ; and 
the most effective method, it is thought, it seems, of escaping 
them is a bold denial of the proper meaning of his language, 
and ascription to him of a different theory. Thus, in respect 
to our statement that he “represents the names of physical 
things as universally literal, and with rare exceptions used 
arbitrarily, or without any ground in analogy,” and “that all 
the names of intellectual and spiritual things are figurative,” 
and “are drawn from things that are physical,” he says :— 


“Hereupon Mr. L, taking Dr. B. to mean that in owr current litera- 
ture one physical object is never used in a trope or figure to illustrate 
or set off another physical thing, its action, or phenomena attending it, 
immediately expends some six or eight pages to show that ‘the use of 
terms figuratively in the denomination and description of physical 
objects, if less frequent proportionally than in reference to the mind, is 
yet so common as to form a conspicuous feature of language ;’—a pro- 
position which Dr. Bushnell never thought of calling in question. The 
idea is, not that the ‘ terms of spirit’ are always used figuratively, after 
they come to be applied to their secondary objects, and in their secondary 
sense, but that they ORIGINALLY acquired that application in virtue of a 
figure.” —V ol. ii. p. 550. 

“ Now the assertion of Dr. B. is not that the terms God and Spirit are 
in our every-day use applied figuratively, but that these names, now 
used in the world of spirit, were transferred thither out of the world of 
physics, where they originally resided, so that the very phrase upon 
which Mr. L. would have us think he so triumphantly refutes the theory, 
is, in fact, a complete illustration of its truth."—P. 551. 


This is, in the first place, mere oracular assertion. No 
passage is produced from Dr. B. in which he presents that 
view of his theory. No consideration is offered to show that 
that is the theory which he advanced. Nothing whatever is 
alleged to reconcile it with the contradictory representations 
with which the Dissertation abounds. If W. H. B. was able 
to verify these statements by evidence from the Dissertation, 
why did he not produce it? Does he found his affirmation on 
ground that lies out of the essay ? Has he Dr. B.’s authority 
for this construction of his theory ? Why, then, did he not 
call on him for such explanations and reasons as would make 
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his statement credible to the readers of the Dissertation? Is 
Dr. B. also under the necessity of relyingfon mere assevera- 
tion to extricate himself from the unfortunate predicament in 
which his blunders have involved him ? 

But, in the next place, these assertions are in direct contra- 
diction to the statements of the Dissertation. Thus Dr. B. 
says :— 


“There are in every tongue two distinct departments. First, there is 
a literal department, in which sounds are provided as names for physical 
objects and appearances. Secondly, there is a department of analogy or 
figure, where physical objects and appearances are named as images of 
thought or spirit, and the words get their power as words of thought 
through the physical images received into them... . . They raise a distine- 
tion between what they call the literal and figurative uses of the word. 
But this distinction of literal and figurative, it does not appear to be 
noticed, even by philosophers, runs through the very body of the lan- 
guage itself, making two departments—one that comprises the terms of 
sensation, and the other the terms of thought.”—Pp. 38-40. 


Here his representation is, 1. That every human tongue 
consists of two pistinct departments, the literal and the figu- 
rative. 2. That the literal department comprises the terms of 
sensation or the names of physical objects and appearances. 
3. That the other department comprises the terms of thought. 
4. That in the department of analogy or figure, physical ob- 
jects or appearances are named as images of thought or spirit, 
and the words get their power as words of thought through 
the physical images received into them. He asserts also in the 
same passage, that though philologists “ cannot find in every 
particular case the physical term on which the word is built, 
they attain to a conviction that every word has a physical 
root, if only it could be found ;” and exhibits it as an incon- 
sistency “ that still the natural necessity that all words relat- 
ing to thought and spirit sHouLD BE FIGURES, and as such 
get their significance, they do not state ;” but “still retain the 
impression that some of the terms of thought are literal, and 
some figurative.” “This is the manner of the theologians. 
They assume that there is a literal terminology in religion as 
well as figurative (as, doubtless, there is in reference to 
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matters of outward fact, and history, but nowhere else) and 
then it is only a part of the same mistake to accept words, 
not as signs, or images, but as absolute measures and equiva- 
lents of truth.” P.40. Many other passages presenting the 
same theory might be quoted from the Dissertation, while not 
a solitary sentence, so far as we are aware, can be alleged 
from it that exhibits any other view. Here is thus as express 
and unequivocal a statement of the theory we ascribed to 
him as can be embodied in language. Not a solitary element 
is wanting to verify our representation, and preclude the 
construction placed on it by W.H. B. If all the words of 
every language belong to one of two departments, the literal 
and figurative ; and if all the names of physical things and 
their appearances are literal; and all the names of intellec- 
tual and spiritual things are figurative, and by “a natural 
necessity,” and “ get their power as words of thought, through 
the physical images received into them,” then clearly no figu- 
rative names are employed in their figurative use, as the 
names of physical things; and no literal names are employed 
in their literal use, as the names of intellectual and spiritual 
things. The terms that belong to the physical department, 
and are literal, are, when used in that department, used in 
conformity with its law, as literal names; and the terms 
belonging to the intellectual and spiritual department, and are 
figurative, are, when employed in that department, employed 
according to its law, as figurative names. Can anything be 
more obvious and indisputable ? 

But beyond these direct proofs, that his theory is what we 
have represented it, W. H. B.’s construction is cut off by a 
formal denial by Dr. B., that the words of thought and 
spirit ever lose their figurative sense and become literal 
names of the thoughts which they signify. He says:— 


“Tt will perhaps be imagined by some, indeed it is an assumption 
continually made, that words of thought, though based on mere figures 
or analogies in their original adoption, gradually lose their indetermi- 
nate character, and settle down under the law of use, into a sense so 
perfectly unambiguous, that they are to be regarded as literal names, and 
real equivalents of the thoughts they signify. There could be no 
greater mistake. For though the original type, or historic base of the 
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word, may pass out of view, so that nothing physical or figurative is 
any longer suggested by it, stild it will be impossible that mere use 
should have given it an exact meaning, or made it the literal name of 
any moral or intellectual state.”—Pp. 46, 47. 


Can language express a more specific contradiction to 
W. H. B.’s assertion, that Dr. Bushnell’s idea is not that the 
“terms of spirit” are always used figuratively after they come 
to be applied to their secondary objects, and in their secondary 
sense, but “merely that they originally acquired that 
application in virtue of a figure?” How happens it, then, 
that W. H. B. asserts, with such an unhesitating and author- 
itative front, that our statement of the doctrine of his 
Dissertation is a “ tirade expended on a total misapprehension 
of his theory,” and affirms, that his “idea” is that which he 
thus formally disclaims ? Does he make whatever assertions 
suit the end he seeks to achieve, without any inquiry 
whether they are true or false? Or, though aware of Dr. 
B.’s language and reasoning, has he assumed, from the pal- 
pable error and absurdity of the scheme, that he cannot have 
held it; and, on that mere conviction, assigned to him a 
different meaning? What an admirable ground for the 
positiveness of his asseverations! And how complimentary 
to Dr. Bushnell! Or, finally, has he acted, in putting forth 
this pretence, as the mere organ of Dr. B.? Has he his 
authority for it? If not, how is he able to aver that that 
gentleman “never thought of calling in question” “a propo- 
sition ” which his theory thus specifically denies? Or how is 
it that he feels justified in making statements throughout his 
article in the most dogmatic form respecting Dr. B.’s 
meaning, that not only have no ground in the Dissertation, 
but are in direct contradiction to its unequivocal teachings ? 

In like manner he charges us, on a subsequent page, with 
perverting Dr. B.’s meaning in exhibiting him as representing 
that “the principle on which terms are used figuratively, or 
the reason of their being employed in that relation, is un- 
known and incomprehensible.” He says, in respect to the 
quotation on which we founded that statement :— 


“This passage is liable to no such perversion. What the author of 
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the Dissertation has reference to, is evidently the root and cause of all 
analogy and figure ; not, as Mr. L. seems to suppose, absurdly enough, 
to the analogy existing between any two figures or symbols, which if it 
were not perceived, could never be made use of; but to the original 
why of all analogy whatever, or in other words, the psychological 
ground or reason why the mind ever perceives such relationship or why 
it exists. Wherein such relationship consists between any two olyects 
made use of in literature for tropical purposes, must of course be obvious 
at once to the writer choosing them, and to the reader.”—P. 553. 


Here is the same audacity of assertion, the same pretence 
to a perfect knowledge of Dr. B.’s meaning, and the same 
direct contradiction to the doctrines of his Dissertation. The 
question which Dr. B. discusses in the passages we quoted 
from him, is not what the psychological law or peculiarity of 
our nature is, by which the analogies between objects are 
seen and felt; but whether, when a “relationship” existing 
“between two objects,” is “made use of in literature for tro- 
pical purposes,” the principal or nature of that relationship 
is seen and understood by the person who employs it ; and he 
specifically denies that it is. Thus he represents the “rela- 
tion” of “types or images” to “mind and thought” as 
“inscrutable,” p. 43, and the “analogy” by “reason” of 
which the “ forms” that are provided in the world of sense,” 
and “are cognate to the mind, are fitted” “to represent or 
express its interior sentiments and thoughts ” as “hidden,” p. 
41; and avers that “ we can say positively , that there is always 
some reason in every form or image made use of, wHy 
IT SHOULD BE USED; SOMe€ ANALOGIC PROPERTY OR QUALITY 
which we feel instinctively, BUT WHICH WHOLLY TRANSCENDS 
SPECULATIVE INQUIRY, p. 42. The topic of which he is here 
treating thus, is the reason why THE “FoRM or IMAGE made 
use of should be used,” and what the nature is of “ the analogic 
property or quality,” which is instinctively felt by us ; not the 
quality or property in our NATURE, that is the ground of that 
instinctive feeling. There is not a syllable in the discussion 
that relates to that subject; and he declares that that 
“analogic property or quality, in the form or image, wholly 
transcends speculative inquiry, or lies altogether out of the 
sphere of our knowledge ; and the whole object of his decla- 
mation respecting it is, to prove that the reason of our feeling 
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the relationship between objects, is entirely unintelligible, and 
that feeling itself, therefore, so far as we are concerned, blind 
and arbitrary. Thus he says, “ Milton, I suppose, could not 
tell us why he sets any form in connexion with any spiritual 
thought. He could only say he has some internal sense of 
concinnity which requires it.” Of the nature or principle of 
that concinnity, then, he must have been wholly ignorant ; 
and Dr. B., in order to exemplify and confirm it, proceeds to 
assert and endeavor to show that while it is an indisputable 
fact, that an analogy is felt to subsist between a crooked line 
and acting sinfully, no reason whatever can be given why 
the feeling is excited by that line any more than by a straight 
one, nor why in place of it precisely the opposite feeling of a 
resemblance to rectitude is not awakened by it. 


“ Still,” he says, “the question remains, why the form of outward 
divarication has any such original relation to sin, as to have been made 
the natural pathological demonstration of it:—why a crooked line, 
which is the more graceful in itself, should not have been the natural 
instinct, and so the symbol of the right, as it now is of the wrong. 
Here we come to our limit; all we can say is, that by a mystery, 
transcending, in any case, our comprehension, the Divine Logos, who 
is in the world, weaves into nature types or images, that have an 
inscrutable relation to mind and thought. On the one hand is form; 
on the other the formless. The former represents, and is somehow 
fellow to the other ; how, we cannot discover ; and the more we ponder 
this mystery, the closer we bring it to our understanding, the more 
perfectly inscrutable will it appear.” —Pp. 42, 43. 


Such is the certainty, that the doctrines of the Dissertation 
are on these subjects what we represented them, How 
happens it, then, that W. H. B. has put forth a statement so 
flagrantly false, and employed no small vocabulary of accu- 
satory and vituperative terms to give it effect? Is this to be 
taken as an index to his veraciousness and perspicacity ? 
Are the fates of Swedenborgianism so intimately involved 
with Dr. Bushnell, that such an expedient is necessary to 
save it from the shock his ignorance and folly have given it ? 
Or is his condition so helpless, that no method but this can 
be devised for his extrication from disgrace ? 

But, in the third place, the absurdity of this attempt to 
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save Dr. B. from the diseredit in which his Dissertation has 
involved him, is completed by the consideration, that, if W. 
H. B.’s representation of his theory were true, it would be 
wholly unsuited to the end for which he employs it, and con- 
vict him of as great a blunder in that relation, as that into 
which he has now fallen. Dr. B.'s object in promulgating his 
theory was to show that language is extremely unsuited to be 
a vehicle of thought; that it is so vague and equivocal that it 
cannot be the means of a clear and definite expression of 
truth; and, thence, that such a latitude of opinion should be 
allowed in the interpretation of the Scriptures, that the denial 
of its cardinal doctrines, and substitution of another system 
in their place, should be no obstruction to a reputation for 
orthodoxy. And the means which he employed to accomplish 
this feat, were the theories we have ascribed to him; first, that 
all the names of intellectual and spiritual things are figurative, 
and drawn from things that are physical; and secondly, that the 
principle on which they are used, or the reason of their being 
employed in that relation, and with the meaning which they bear, 
is wholly unknown and incomprehensible. Thus he represents: 


“That as physical terms are never exact; . . much less have we any 
terms in the physical department of language that are exact representa- 
tives of thought ; for, first, the word here used will be the name only 
of a genus of physical images ; then it will have been applied over to 
signify a genus of thoughts or sentiments ; and, thirdly, in a particular 
case it is drawn out to signify a specific thought or sentiment, which of 
course will have qualities or incidents peculiar to itself. What now can 
steer a word through so many ambiguities and complications, and give 
it an exact and determinate meaning in the particular it is applied to 
prove ?”—P. 44. 

“ Words of thought and spirit are not only inexact in their signifi- 
cance, never measuring the truth, or giving its precise equivalent, but 
they always affirm something which is FALSE, Or CONTRARY TO THE 
TRUTH INTENDED. Jn our view they are all false, for there are no 
shapes in the truths which they represent.”—P. 49. 


It is on this ground, accordingly, that he denies that words 
can be the medium of an exact expression of the truth. 
“The views of language and interpretation I have offered suggest the 


very great difficulty, if not impossibility, of mental science and religious 
dogmatism. In all such uses, or attempted uses, the effort is to make 
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language answer a purpose that is against its nature. I see not, there- 
fore, how the subject matter of mental science and religion can ever be 
included under the fixed forms of dogma.”—P. 72. 

“We find little, therefore, in the Scriptures to encourage the hope of 
a complete and sufficient Christian dogmatism, or of a satisfactory and 
truly adequate system of scientific theology.”—P. 76. 


His whole accusation of language as equivocal and decep- 
tive, and denial of the possibility of an exact and demonstra- 
tive statement in it of the doctrines of the Scriptures, is thus : 
founded on his theory that all the terms employed to express i 
intellectual and spiritual things are figurative, and transferred ( 
from physical things; that those terms never become literal, 4 
but are always used in their figurative sense; and that the 
principle on which they are employed is wholly unknown and 
indeterminable. If, therefore, that is not his “idea;” if, as i 
W. H. B. affirms, he holds only that those terms were origin- ; 
ally transferred from physical objects, but admits that they 
soon lose their figurative sense, and “are applied as literally 
as are the names of physical objects,” then his theory has no 
adaptation whatever to the end for which he employs it, and 
his whole conclusion against the possibility of an exact deter- 
mination and expression of the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
falls to the ground. Instead of sustaining, it confutes him ; 
instead of exculpating him for his denial of the great teachings 
of God’s word, it convicts him of a lawless misrepresentation 
of its indisputable meaning! Such is the issue of the expe- 
dient by which W. H. B. endeavors to shield him from the ! 
discredit which his Dissertation has drawn on him. If W. H. | 
B.’s pretences were true, it would follow that Dr. B. has not 
only put forth a theory which he does not hold, and that 
“never entered his thoughts,” but that he has also employed 
it for a purpose for which it has no suitableness ; and, conse- 
quently, that in place of being a master of the subject which he 
affects to treat with so much originality and learning, he 
neither understands that nor himself. Who can doubt that 
he has found in W. H. B. a vindicator and eulogist worthy of 
his merits? Who can doubt that W. H. B. has chosen a 
theme and method of treating it, that are equally suited to his 
principles and capacity ? 













Critics and Correspondents. 


Il. 


GERMAN METAPHYSICS. 


Inquiries are frequently addressed to us, explanations asked 
of passages of Scripture, objections made to views we have 
advanced, or wishes ‘expressed that topics we have not yet 
treated may be discussed, the replies to which may be of inte- 
rest to others as well as those who propose them. We design 
therefore, occasionally, to make the Journal the medium of a 
response to such correspondents, or present in it the answers 
we give to their requests and objections. 

A friend residing at a distance, in expressing his disgust at 
the systems of Kant, Coleridge, Bushnell, and Morell, indicates 
surprise, that the confutation of doctrines that are so palpably 
false, can be necessary to more than a very small number ; and 
others have intimated the feeling, that they can gain none but 
weak and “ hallucinated followers.” We are glad that the arti- 
cles to which they refer, have wrought so thorough a convic- 
tion of the error of those writers. Their systems however, are 
very far from being so unadapted as our correspondents suppose, 
to gain adherents among the educated and speculative. They 
are held by nearly the whole body of those in the sacred and 
other professions in Germany, and a vast proportion of the 
people. They are widely diffused in Great Britain and this 
country, and are inculcated in a measure, in several of our 
colleges and theological seminaries. The works of Coleridge, 
Cousin, Kant, and others of the modern German school of 
metaphysics, have been so largely circulated, and commended 
with such zeal and assiduity by their disciples, that many, in 
spite of a total disappointment felt on reading their misty pages, 
have been led to suppose that they must have great merits, 
and that to admire and adopt their theories, is an indication of 
genius and learning. Thousands accordingly have been 
betrayed under that impression, and the loud pretences of their 
partisans, that they furnish the only satisfactory view of our 
nature, into the reception of their main principles, without 
fully perceiving the results to which they lead. In the mean- 

time, those results have been worked out by the German 
theologians, and embodied in their works on Biblical philology 
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and exegesis ; and they also are introduced into our colleges 
and theological seminaries, and have, under the reputation of 
learning, become popular. This specious form of infidelity 
has thus, under the mask of a profound philosophy of our 
nature, Christianity, and the universe, gained admission in a 
degree to the principal seats of learning, and become an ele- 
ment in an academical and theological education. 

While this process has been going forward, some of the dis- 
ciples of the system, who, perhaps, were never really believ- 
ers in the doctrines of revelation, have become aware of the 
results to which it leads, when applied to them, and discovered 
that it is a more effective instrument than any other, of sub- 
verting the truth and propagating error; and are beginning 
boldly to employ it to set aside the inspiration of the sacred 
word, convert its miracles into mere natural events or fables, 
and deny all its great doctrines respecting the work of redemp- 
tion. 

A just exposition of its principles and character is, there- 
fore, highly important to check, if practicable, its diffusion, 
to apprise those who have partially embraced, without fully 
understanding it, of its hostility to the Scriptures, and to 
disarm its advocates of the influence they enjoy from the 
pretence that they are believers in Christianity. Such an 
analysis of its elements and exhibition of the mode in which 
it carries its disciples on to the realms of atheism, is peculi- 
arly’ essential from the fact that in the views that have 
usually been given of it, that feature has not only not been 
adequately noticed, but has been studiously, or ignorantly, 
concealed. Of the many statements, criticisms, and eulogies 
of the doctrines of Kant and Coleridge, that had fallen in 
our way, not one pointed out that element in such a manner 
as to enable us to understand the process by which their 
infidelity results from their theory of our nature. Most give 
not the remotest hint, that it leads to such an issue. The 
notices, especially of Coleridge, that have appeared in this 
country and Great Britain, with scarce an exception, treat 
him as a religious philosopher, and expounder of Chris- 
tianity, and commend and eulogize his scheme in extrava- 
gant terms, as presenting an unanswerable confutation of 
many of the views that are held by the orthodox of the 
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great doctrines of redemption, and exhibition of a just theo- 
logy in their place. Many of the writers of those articles 
were not themselves aware, there is reason to believe, of the 
real nature of his system. There is room for doubt whether 
even President Marsh, who had a large instrumentality in 
introducing and propagating it in this country, saw and 
realized its infidelity. That he perceived its antagonism to 
several of what are usually deemed the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and substitution of a species of rationalism in their 
place, is clear indeed, as he presents it as one of its chief 
merits. That he saw, however, that that rationalism is 
nothing else than a blank atheism, is not probable. Confused 
and misty in his views, and misled by an infatuated admira- 
tion of Coleridge’s genius and learning, he seems to have 
supposed that the professions of faith in Christianity, with 
which he disguised his attempt to overthrow it, were sincere. 
That Coleridge himself was provoked at his ignorance and 
stupidity in not seeing the atheism of the system, and 
regarded him with such contempt that he thought it not 
worth while to undeceive him, is indicated with very little 
disguise by his nephew. 

The exposition of its infidelity is important, not only to 
apprise those who have partially assented to it, of the issue 
to which its principles lead, and guard them against its errors, 
but also to point out, to those who reject it, the proper method 
of confuting it. It is only by understanding the mode in 
which it attempts to get rid of the exterior universe, God’s 
being, and his word, by resolving them into mere forms of 
thought, that its denials of his existence, the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and their facts and doctrines, can be properly 
met and overthrown. Mere expressions of dissent will not 
refute them. Mere denunciations of their doctrines as false 
and infidel by ecclesiastical bodies, will not lead the churches 
to an intelligent rejection of their errors. A proper convic- 
tion of their infidelity can only be produced by an exhibition 
of the mode in which they deny that we have any evidence 
of God’s existence, and a demonstration, that that denial 
results of necessity from their principles. But when the 
steps by which they reach that conclusion are understood, 
the confutation of the system itself, and the rejection they 
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found on it of the facts and doctrines of the Scriptures, becomes 
easy. 

And, finally, such an exposition and confutation of it is 
rendered peculiarly necessary by the general disuse of other 
methods of counteracting the propagators of error. There 
are divisions of the church in which those in the sacred 
office are no longer expected to utter a public testimony 
against false doctrines that may be taught by individuals of 
their number. A doubt of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
a rejection of their most essential doctrines, the inculcation 
of another gospel in their place, is no longer a disqualification 
for the ministry, nor a barrier to reputation and influence, 
if it is but veiled under a profession of the Christian faith, 
and accompanied by a bold impeachment of the doctrines 
held by the orthodox as unphilosophical, and loud pretences 
of exhibiting the facts and teachings of revelation in a form 
in which they have the sanction of reason. The whole circle 
of subjects embraced in theology, is considered, by not a few, 
as unsettled ; one class of theories and doctrines are held to be as 
consistent with faith in Christianity as another ; and he is re- 
garded the ablest theologian, who sets forth his system with the 
greatest art, and gains the largest body of zealous followers. 
The only way, accordingly, in which the spread of this mis- 
chievous system can be checked, is the exposure of its true 
features to the public gaze, that none may be led to adopt it 
through a misapprehension of its nature. 

A knowledge of its character and of the extent to which it 
prevails is essential also to a just estimate of the condition 
and tendencies of the church. It is one of the signs of the 
times, indicates that the disciples of Christ here are to be 
put to a trial of their fidelity like that to which they are 
subjected in Europe, and concurs with a crowd of other 
facts to show the error of the persuasion generally entertained 
that Christianity is rapidly advancing, and likely soon to 
achieve the conquest of the world. 

That the articles on the subject have met the approbation 
of a large body of the best men in the church, we have ample 
evidence, and in compliance with a wish that has been re- 
peatedly expressed, we design, as occasion offers, to notice 
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other works that are devoted to the propagation of that 
infidel system. 


Il. 


THE REPERTORY’S NOTICE OF MR. IMBRIE’S DISCOURSE. 


A writer in the Biblical Repertory for April, in a notice of 
the Rev. Mr. Imbrie’s sermon delivered before the synod of 
New Jersey, pronounces “the premillennial theory,” as he 
denominates it, “Judaic,” and represents it as “ adopted 
bodily ” from the Jews by the Christians of the second and 
third century. Inquiries are made of us whether that state- 
ment is in any measure justifiable, and a wish expressed that 
we would furnish the means of an impartial judgment respect- 
ing it. In the passage to which we refer, the writer says in 
regard to the revelation God has made of the future: 


“There are three views on this subject. The first is the Jewish 
doctrine; and by Jewish, we mean that ACTUALLY HELD BY THE 
Jews. They taught, 1. That the Messiah was to appear and reign in 
person in Jerusalem. 2. That all the Jews were to be gathered in the 
holy land. 3. That the pious dead were to be raised to share the 
blessings of the Messiah’s reign. 4. That the Messiah and his people 
were to reign over all nations for a thousand years. 5. That at the end 
of that period, Satan was to be loosed, and a great conflict ensue, after 
which were to come the general resurrection and final judgment. This 
theory was by many Christians, during the second and third centuries, 
ADOPTED BODILY. The only difference was that what the Jews expected 
to occur at the first coming, these Christians anticipated at the second 
advent of Messiah. This doctrine has been revived at different 
periods during the history of the church; and after making a great 
noise for a while, has gradually died out. In our day it has experienced 
a new resurrection, and if we may judge from the past, is destined to a 
long sleep, after a long and turbulent life.”—P. 329. 

“The premillennial theory conflicts with .... many well established 
doctrines of the word of God, and is in its whole character Judaic, and 
in its whole tendency, as we conceive, injurious.”——-P, 332. 


The Jews from whom he asserts that the millenarians 
adopted these views, were of course unchristianized Jews, 
and of an earlier age than Christ,—he probably supposes, 
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though he does not define their period. The term “Jewish” 
and “ Judaic,” accordingly, are used by him reproachfully, to 
brand the doctrine as grossly and discreditably erroneous. 
Why else are they employed? The mere fact that a doctrine 
or belief was held by the Jews, is no evidence against its 
truth. They believed that Jehovah is the true God; that the 
Old Testament is his word, that the Messiah was to come, 
that he was to be of the line of David, and that he was to 
redeem his people. Does that prove that that faith was 
groundless ? Does it constitute any reason for denominating 
it Judaic? Were it called a Jewish and a Judaic belief in 
such a discussion, would it not be opprobriously, in contradis- 
tinction from that which is Christian, and imply that it is 
wholly mistaken, and had its origin in the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and bigotry of that perverse people? The writer, 
then, in denominating “the premillennial theory in its whole 
character Judaic,” means to exhibit it as not Christian, but 
an invention or error of the Jews. He represents indeed 
that they adopted it through misapprehension. He says, 
“The Jews made a twofold mistake in the interpretation of 
their prophetic writings. First, They understood them in a 
literal or carnal sense, as predicting an earthly kingdom ; and 
second, they referred them all to the period of Christ’s first 
coming,” p. 331. It is accordingly to mark them as mistaken, 
and the work of a Jewish error, that he pronounces them 
Judaic. He uses the term as antagonistic to Christian, in 
the same manner as he would have employed Mahommedan, 
Hindoo, or Pagan, had he used those terms to indicate the 
parentage and character of the doctrine. 

In the next place, by the statement that “ this theory was 
by many Christians, during the second and third centuries, 
adopted bodily,” he means, that it was adopted from the 
Jews ; that it was received because of their having held and 
taught it, in contradistinction from being believed as a doctrine 
of the New Testament. Otherwise he could not exhibit it as 
Judaic in respect to them. If he does not regard them as hav- 
ing derived it from the Jews,—if he admits that they adopted 
it on Christian grounds, or because they believed it was taught 
by Christ and the Apostles, and is a doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures; if he allows that their faith in it was founded on pre- 
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cisely the same grounds—the word of God,—as their belief in 
the future coming of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the eternal blessedness of the righteous, he cannot denominate 
it Judaic in respect to them, any more than he can defame the 
articles of their belief, which he regards as Scriptural, by the 
application to them of that epithet. If it was adopted on 
Christian grounds, it is as much to be called a Christian doc- 
trine in contradistinction from Judaic, as it is Judaic in con- 
tradistinction from Christian, if adopted wholly on Jewish 
grounds. In like manner, it is not Judaic to those who now 
believe it, unless they derive it from the Jews, and believe it, 
because it was held by them. If they believe it without any 
consideration whether that people held it or not, simply be- 
cause it is taught in the Scriptures, or because of what the 
Scriptures teach; it is no more Judaic, in relation to them, 
than their belief of any other truth or fact, on the ground of 
its self-evidence, the testimony of the senses, or the word of 
God, suchas the equivalence of two and two to four, the alterna- 
tion of day and night, the succession of the seasons, the future 
blessedness of the redeemed, is Judaic to them, because it was 
also held by the Jews. In saying, then, that it was “adopted 
bodily,” by “ many Christians of the second and third centu- 
ries,” his meaning is, that it was adopted by them as Judaic ; 
or that they drew it from the Jews, and believed it, because 
it was held and taught by them: not because it is taught, or 
they regarded it as taught, in the Scriptures. 

The question now is, is that representation correct? Is 
there anything in the writings of the Christians of the second, 
third, or fourth centuries, that have come down to us, to jus- 
tify it, or yield it any color of truth? We answer emphati- 
cally in the negative. Is it not in direct contradiction to the 
representation given by those writers, of the grounds on which 
the doctrine was believed by the church of that age? We 
reply as emphatically—it is. Nostatement could have been 
made, more unauthorized and mistaken. 

Thus, in respect to Papias, the earliest of those writers of 
whose opinions we have any knowledge, Eusebius expressly 
represents, that he professed to derive that which he detailed 
in his books, from the hearers of the Apostles, and expresses the 
opinion, that he founded his belief of Christ’s personal reign 
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on the earth, during a thousand years after the resurrection of 
the dead, on a misunderstanding of the apostolical narratives, 
or reports he had heard of their sayings. There is not a hint 
that he drew the doctrine from the Jews, or that he knew or 
supposed that it was an article of the Jewish faith. 

Justin Martyr, in like manner, ®alleges as the ground of his 
belief of the reign of the saints a thousand years in Jerusa- 
lem, the prophecy of Isaiah respecting the new heaven and 
new earth, chap. Ixv. and Ixvi., and the revelation made to 
the Apostle John: Dial. cum Tryph. c. 81. He gives no inti- 
mation that he received it as a tradition from the Jews; or 
that he believed it because it was an element of their faith. 
Instead, he directly professes, that he founded it on the word 
of God, in contradistinction from the opinions of men. 

Such is most conspicuously the fact also with Ireneus. 
Of the,whole series of discussions in the Repertory on theo- 
logical topics, there probably is not one in which the question 
debated is treated more directly as a question of revelation, 
and the doctrine advocated founded more explicitly and 
entirely on the word of God, than the doctrine of Irenzeus 
respecting the millennium. He refers throughout his argu- 
ment to Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and John, for the grounds of 
his faith in the coming of Christ at the period of the destruc- 
tion of the fourth monarchy, his reign on earth, and the resur- 
rection of the saints and reign with him during the thousand 
years, and alleges the same passages that are quoted by mille- 
narians now as revealing those events. 

Tertullian, also, in professing his belief that a kingdom is 
promised us on earth during a thousand years after the resur- 
rection of the saints, represents the new Jerusalem which was 
the object of his expectation, as that which was seen by 
Ezekiel and John. He does not intimate that his faith was 
founded on that of the Jews, or that it had any other ground 
than the word of God.—Adv. Marcionem, lib. iii. c. 24. 

Eusebius, indeed, in the account he gives of the books writ- 
ten by Dionysius of Alexandria, against Nepos, an Egyptian 
bishop, who taught that there is to be a millennium on earth, 
states that Nepos had held that the promises made to the 
saints in the Scriptures are to be interpreted “ very Jewishly.” 
It does not appear, however, that Nepos himself had employed 
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that language, or made any such representation. Instead, it 
is the mere construction undoubtedly which Eusebius put on 
his teachings; as he immediately adds that Nepos thought 
himself able to verify his opinion from the Revelation of John, 
and wrote a volume on that question which he entitled a con- 
futation of the allegorists; and that it was that treatise that 
Dionysius attempted in his work to confute,—devoting the 
first book to that question—viz. whether the doctrine held by 
Nepos is taught in the Apocalypse; and the second to the 
question whether the Apocalpyse was written by the Apostle 
John, or some other person of his name, and was inspired, or, 
as some had held, is a forgery. There is no indication that 
Nepos or Coracion, with whom Dionysius held a colloquy on 
the subject, was led to adopt the doctrine, by the fact that it 
had been entertained by the Jews. The whole representation 
shows that the question was argued altogether on the ground 
of the Scriptures, and chiefly of the Apocalypse. Dionysius 
says expressly that in their colloquy they endeavored to con- 
duct the discussion with the utmost frankness and integrity, 
striving to dismiss all prepossessions ; seeking to give to every 
argument its proper weight; and desiring to embrace the 
views that are authorized by the indisputable teachings of the 
Scriptures. He acknowledges, moreover, that he did not 
understand the Apocalypse, that he thought it had a concealed 
meaning, and suspected its sense was higher than that which 
is conveyed in its words.—Lib. vii. c. 24. 

Lactantius, likewise, expressly founded his views of the 
coming of Christ, the resurrection of the saints, and the mil- 
lennium on the predictions of the prophets. Not the slightest 
evidence appears in his discussion on the subject, that he 
drew his opinions from the Jews, or was aware what the 
notions were which they had entertained.—Inst. lib. vii. 
c. 14-26. 

And, finally, to complete the confutation of the reviewer, 
both Origen and Jerome, who controverted the doctrine of 
these fathers, openly acknowledge, like Dionysius, that the 
method by which they evaded it, was the ascription of a 
figurative or spiritual sense to the prophecies respecting the 
resurrection, new Jerusalem, and reign of the saints. Origen 
represents those who looked for a life of corporeal enjoyment 
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during the millennium, as falling into that error by not under- 
standing that the prophecies are to be interpreted figuratively ; 
and alleges that they who receive them in their true sense, 

“assign to them a spiritual, instead of a literal meaning. — 
Tom. i. p. 104, ii. p. 570, iii. p. 827. 

Jerome also exhibits it as characteristic of the Jews and 
those Christians whom he accuses of Judaizing, that they 
interpreted the predictions in respect to Jerusalem, Zech. xiv. 
and Isaiah Ixv., according to the letter, while he explained 
them tropologically. He avers that the Apocalypse also is to 
be expounded spiritually: the heavenly Jerusalem as denot- 
ing the church; its gold. and gems as the ornaments of the i 
church ; its enemies as the enemies of the church; and the : 
prosperity and blessedness, that are to follow the deliverance 
of Jerusalem from its enemies, as the prosperity and bliss of 
the church. Com. ad Zech. xiv. There is no intimation 
that if the predictions in question are taken according to the 
usual sense of the terms, they do not teach the restoration of 
the Israelites, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the re-erection of 
the temple, the resurrection of the saints, the continued occu- 
pation of the earth by men in the natural body, and the 
propagation of the race during the thousand years. Instead, 

Jerome expressly admits, that the Apocalypse itself, if taken 

according to the letter, teaches the doctrine which he 

denounces as Judaical; and that it was because he spiritu- 

alized it, that he rejected the construction placed on it by 

Ireneus, Tertullian, and others. “I am not unaware,” he 

says, “ how great the diversity of opinions is; I do not refer 

to the mystery of the Trinity, but to other church-doctrines, 

—how the revelations of the future are to be taken respecting 

the resurrection of the dead for example, and the condition 

of souls and the human body; and what the principle is on 

which John’s Apocalypse is to be understood, which if we. 

receive according to the letter, we Judaize ; if we treat it as 

written spiritually, we seem to oppose the opinions of many 

of the ancients, Tertullian, Victorinus, Lactantius, of the- 

Latins, and of the Greeks, to mention no others, Irenzus,. 

bishop of Lyons.” Com. ad Jesaiam, ch. Ixv. Indeed the 
terms “ Judaize,” “Judaic sense,” and “ Jewish,” appear to be 
used by Jerome, Dionysius, and Origen, in some: instances at 
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least, simply to denote the literal in contradistinction from the 
allegorical or spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures ;—not 
to indicate that the Christians whom he charged with Juda- 
izing, adopted the peculiar views which the Jews entertained. 
They employed those epithets to designate and disgrace. their 
mode of exegesis ;—not to signify that the results to which 
the Jews and Christians were led by that mode, were the 
same. To take the Apocalypse according to the letter, was 
to Judaize, simply because it was to follow the literal method 
of the Jews, instead of spiritualizing, which was the method 
of the church at that period. As the Jews towhom Jerome, 
Dionysius, and Origen refer, were unbelievers, and did not 
receive nor interpret the Apocalypse, it is not easy to see 
how, in any other sense, such a mode of interpretation can 
have been Judaizing. 

The assertion by the reviewer that the Christians of the second 
and third centuries, who believed in the millennium, adopted 
their theory respecting it from the Jews, is thus wholly mistaken. 
Not the slightest ground exists for it. It is in contradiction 
to the representations they themselves give of the source 
from which they drew their views. It is equally at variance 
with the statements made by their opponents respecting the 
grounds of their faith. Origen, Dionysius, and Jerome show 
throughout their discussions respecting it, that the question 
between them and the millenarians was the question, whether 
the revelations made in the Scriptures respecting the resto- 
ratien of the Israelites, the coming of Christ, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the thousand years’ reign, is such as the 
millenarians held ;—not whether their faith was founded on, 
or accorded with the traditions or opinions of the Jews, 
respecting the return of their nation, the rebuilding of their 
capitol, .and the coming and reign of Christ. They acknow- 
ledge that the difference of opinion between them resulted 
wholly from their different methods of interpretation. And, 
finally, they admitted and proclaimed without hesitation, that 
the way in which they evaded the doctrine held by the 
millenarians, was the rejection of the philological sense of 
the sacred word, and ascription to it of a tropological or 
spiritual meaning. 

-How is it now that the reviewer has made a statement so 
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contradictory to the fact? A glance at the writings of those 
ancient fathers would have shown him that it is erroneous ? 
Did he neglect to examine what the grounds were of their 
faith? Is he unacquainted with their works? Has he fallen 
into the error, which he ascribes to them, of taking tradition, 
or the accusatory statements of Origen and Jerome as his 
guides, instead of the writings themselves, the character of 
which he professes to state ? 

In the third place.—But he is not only in error in asserting 
that those Christian fathers “adopted bodily ” their theory of 
the millennium from the Jews, but is mistaken, we apprehend, 
in representing that the Jews held that doctrine “bodily.” It 
is certain indeed that they held that the Messiah was to 
appear and reign in person gloriously in Jerusalem,” and 
“that the Jews were to be gathered in the holy land.” That 
some of them believed also that “the pious dead were to be 
raised to share the blessings of the Messiah’s reign,” we do not 
doubt. That it was not a national belief, however, we know 
from the fact that the Sadducees held that the dead had ceased 
to exist, and denied that there was to be any resurrection : 
and Jerome expressly asserts that the Hebrews held that the 
predictions respecting the new heaven and new earth, Isaiah 
Ixv., were to be accomplished antecedently to the resurrection 
of the dead. But where is there any evidence that they 
believed that the reign of Christ and his people was to con- 
tinue but a thousand years? And where, we ask still more 
emphatically, are there any proofs that they held “ that at the 
end of that period Satan was to be loosed, and a great conflict 
ensue, after which were to come the general resurrection and 
final judgment ?” Can this writer produce a particle of proof 
that they entertained such an expectation? Is there a trace 
of any such revelation in the Old Testament? Is there any 
hint there that Christ’s reign is to continue for only a 
thousand years? Is it not predicted that his dominion over 
the nations is to endure for ever, and his kingdom be without 
end? Where is there any intimation in the ancient prophets 
that Satan is to be bound during a thousand years, and at the 
expiration of “that period be loosed, and a great conflict 
ensue,” to be followed by “the general resurrection and final 
judgment?” Where are there any proofs that the Jews 
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believed in two resurrections and two judgments? If this 
writer has any, let him produce them. They will form, we 
apprehend, a new chapter in the theology of the Jews. If he 
has no such proofs, what are we to think of his assertion that 
the Jews believed what he thus ascribes to them, and that the 
millenarians of the early ages “adopted bodily ” from them 
their theory on these subjects? Can anything be plainer 
than that he has drawn his sketch of the faith of the Jews, 
—not from their writings, nor from the prophecies to their 
Scriptures, but instead, from the faith of the millenarians 
themselves, founded altogether in respect to the thousand 
years’ reign, the imprisonment and release of Satan, the 
apostasy and war that are to follow, and the second resurrec- 
tion and judgment, on the Apocalypse, of which the Jews in 
question had no knowledge ; and then built on that ground his 
statement that those millenarians adopted their faith on these 
subjects from the Jews? An awkward position for one who 
speaks with so much assurance, and attempts to discredit 
those whom he assails with the charge of passing off the 
doctrine of one party, as the doctrine of another ! 

After thus summarily disposing of the views entertained by 
the millenarians, he next states the common theory of a spiri- 
tual millennium, which he rejects ; and then presents a third 
doctrine which he himself entertains, and represents as having 
been held by the church from theearly ages. We quote it to 
show our readers what his scheme is, and to point out some 
difficulties with which it seems to us to be embarrassed, and 
ask in what way he is to obviate them. 


“The third general doctrine on this subject is, that the present order 
of things, called the dispensation of the Spirit, is to continue to the end 
of the world. The church on the whole is to advance, sometimes more, 
and sometimes less pure and prosperous. But there is to be no such 
millennium as is assumed by the advocates of the other theories to be 
predicted. The glowing passages which are referred by some to the 
period of Christ’s personal reign, and by others to the spiritual millen- 
nium, are, according to this view, to be understood of the state of things 
after the final consummation. They relate to the new heavens and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness; to that glorious liberty of 
the sons of God, into which the whole creation is to be introduced at 
the day of final redemption. According to this view there is to be a 
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second personal, visible advent of Christ; when he shall appear to be 
admired in all them that believe, and to take vengeance on them that 
obey not the gospel. The kingdom of Christ is then to be estab- 
lished, not for a thousand years, but for ever. It is not to be an 
earthly, but a heavenly kingdom. It is to consist not of Jews 
mainly, but of all the redeemed; not of men in their earthly bodies, 
but of the saints in their spiritual bodies. Its seat is not to be the 
Jerusalem that now is, but the heavenly Jerusalem which is the mother 
of us all. 

“ How far the gospel is to prevail over the earth before the final con- 
summation, and what is to be the fate of the church in the meanwhile, 
is not clearly revealed. It is the common opinion, that it is to prevail 
very extensively, if not universally ; that the Jews as a people, or the 
great body of them, are to be converted ; but it is not assumed that there 
is to be any millennium strictly speaking. 

“This third view is substantially the church doctrine ; that is, it was 
the doctrine maintained against the millenarians of the second and third 
centuries, and which became prevalent through the eastern and western 
churches, and was defended by every branch of the Protestant church, 
at the time of the Reformation, against the Anabaptists. . . . This doc- 
trine supposes that the church is to advance until all the elect are to be 
gathered in; that then, and not before, Christ is to appear the second 
time, without sin unto salvation; that then all the dead are to rise; the 
final judgment is to be held; the world and all that is therein is to be 
burned up, and the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah is to be estab- 
lished in glory."—Pp. 330, 331. 


There are several statements in this passage which seem 
to us to involve the writer in serious difficulties. 

1. Is he aware that, except in reference to the period of 
Christ’s second coming, his doctrine is that of the late Mr. 
Miller? Had Mr. Miller, instead of fixing the date of the 
advent, simply said that, though unknown, it may be imme- 
diately at hand, we see not but that their agreement would 
have been entire; for this writer holds that “the extent to 
which the gospel is to prevail” and “the fate of the church” 
anterior to Christ’s coming “is not clearly revealed.” How 
on his theory can he show that all that is revealed as to pre- 
cede Christ’s coming has not already happened? If he 
regards it as so “ uncertain whether anything more is to take 
place before the advent; if he agrees with Mr. Miller in deny- 
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ing that the Jews are to be restored ; that the resurrection of 
the righteous is to precede that of the wicked ; that Christ 
and the risen saints are to reign on the earth, and that there 
is to be a millennium here; if he concurs with him also in 
asserting that, immediately on the advent, all the dead are to 
be raised, the redeemed transferred to another scene of exist- 
ence, the wicked destroyed, and the earth itself annihilated ;— 
may he not fairly be regarded as substantially holding the 
doctrine of Mr. Miller? We do not wish to detract in the 
least from the distance that truly separates them, but we 
think it proper that it should be understood what this writer’s 
position is in regard to that errorist, a partial agreement with 
whom on any branch of this subject is in many quarters 
treated as the mark of an absurd and hopeless delusion. 

2. We ask for the proof that “this third view is substan- 
tially the church doctrine; that is, was the doctrine main- 
tained against the millenarians of the second and third cen- 
turies, and which became prevalent through the eastern and 
western churches, and was defended by every branch of the 
Protestant church, at the time of the Reformation, against 
the Anabaptists.” There are several positions that will need 
to be demonstrated in order to verify it. 

In the first place, it will need to be shown that Origen, 
Dionysius, and Jerome did not apply their “tropological” and 
spiritualizing method of interpretation to the most important 
predictions on which the millenarians founded their faith, 
respecting the first resurrection, the new heavens and new 
earth, the reign of Christ and the saints during the thousand 
years, the return of the Jews and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
but only to the least essential of them, leaving “the glowing 
passages which are referred by some to the period of Christ’s 
personal reign, and by others to the spiritual millennium,” 
“to be understood of the state of things after the final con- 
summation.” Otherwise his assertion. that “ this third view” 
was the doctrine maintained against the millenarians of the 
second and third centuries” must be abandoned. Can he 
prove, however, that they exempted those passages from their 
spiritualizing process? Let him make the experiment. We 
apprehend he could not undertake a more hopeless and pre- 
posterous task. We have not now space to exhibit the 
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method at large in which they treat them ;—Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more certain, than that they expressly represent 
themselves as evading the constructions placed on them by 
the millenarians, by assigning to them A TROPOLOGICAL or 
SPIRITUAL MEANING, by which they referred them to the church 
before Christ's advent. Nothing can be more indisputable 
than that Jerome openly and formally explains the creation 
of the new heavens and the new earth, of the renovation or 
change for the better, of the present heavens and earth, not of 
others. Peter, he asserts, in saying “ We look, however, for 
new heavens and a new earth, according to his promise,” did 
not say we look for other heavens and another earth, but for 
the old changed for the better. . . . Novos autem ceelos 
et novam terram videbimus et repromissionem ejus ; non dixit, 
alios ccelos et aliam terram videbimus, sed veteros et antiquos 
in melius commutatos.—Com. ad Jesaiam, c.lxv. Nothing 
can be more unquestionable than that he treats the whole 
prophecy as relating to this earth; and finally, to complete 
the difficulties of this writer, nothing is more incontrovertible 
than that he exhibits the Hebrews as contending that these 
predictions were to be accomplished antecedently to the 
resurrection, during the thousand years of the kingdom on 
earth, and interpreting them of the literal Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Jews; while he himself admits that it is equally in 
harmony with the faith of the church, whether they are 
understood as to take place after the resurrection at Christ’s 
second coming, or at the first resurrection, by which he 
meant regeneration, after baptism. Unless this writer, then, 
can show that they did not thus spiritualize these passages, 
and exhibit this world as the scene in which they are to be 
accomplished, he cannot sustain his representation, that they 
held and maintained the doctrine he ascribes to them against 
the millenarians. If they interpret them of the church in 
this world, it is not their doctrine that they relate only to the 
church in another orb. 

3. He will need to prove that the church did not, on its 
nationalization by Constantine, regard that change as the 
institution of Christ’s kingdom on earth in the triumphant 
form foreshown in those “glowing passages” which are 
referred by the spiritual millenarians to the thousand years. 
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If the church at large then adopted that view, as is indicated in 
the Apocalypse, chap. xii. 10, 11, and intimated by Eusebius, 
lib. ix. c. 9, x. c. 9, and if that has been the doctrine of the 
Catholic and Greek church through every subsequent age, 
and a main ground of the pretence that the Pope is Christ’s 
vicegerent, and exercises the dominion that is ascribed by 
the prophets to him; then the reviewer’s statement that the 
doctrine that the church is not to receive that triumphant 
form in this world, has been the doctrine from the early ages, 
is overthrown. And is it not notorious that they regard their 
church as Christ’s kingdom in the form which is foreshown 
in the most “glowing passages” of the prophets, and make 
the same application of them as was made by Origen and 
Jerome, by spiritualization and tropology ? 

4. He must show also that it was his third doctrine that 
was maintained by every branch of the Protestant church, 
at the time of the Reformation, against the Anabaptists.” 
That also will prove, we suspect, a task of some difficulty. 
The doctrine of the Anabaptists was that the antichristian 
powers were to be destroyed, and the saints reign over the 
earth, antecedently to Christ's second coming, not afterwards, 
as was held by the millenarians; and the method which 
the reformers employed to refute them was the allegation of 
proofs from the Scriptures in contradiction to their pretended 
revelations, that Christ’s kingdom is not to be established 
until his second advent ; that that was not to take place till 
several hundred years had passed ; that antichrist is not to 
be destroyed till he comes, and that in the meantime the church, 
instead of reigning, is to continue to be subjected to great 
trials. They had no occasion, in order to accomplish their 
object, to prove that Christ’s kingdom is not at his coming to 
be established in this world, but that some other orb is to be 
the scene then of his reign, and the reign of the saints. Let 
this writer prove, if he can, that they held such a theory. If 
he cannot, his assertion respecting the ground on which they 
opposed the Anabaptists must be retracted. That the doctrine 
of the Anabaptists respected the condition of the church 
anterior to Christ's advent, is seen from the language in which 
it was denounced in the Augustan Confession of 1540. “We 
condemn the Anabaptists, who now propagate Judaic opinions, 
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feigning that the pious are before the resurrection to possess 
the kingdoms of the world, the ungodly being universally 
vanquished and exterminated. We know that the church 
must in this life be subjected to the cross, and will first be 
glorified after this life. We therefore denounce and execrate 
the insanity of the Anabaptists.” Damnamus Anabaptistas, 
qui nunc Judaicas opiniones spargunt, fingunt ante resurrec- 
tionem, pios regna mundi occupaturos esse, ubique deletis aut 
oppressis impiis. Scimus quod ecclesia in hac vita subjecta 
sit cruci, et primum post hanc vitam glorificabitur.—c. xvii. 
Here is no denial that the saints are to possess the kingdoms 
of this world after the resurrection, nor is there any intima- 
tion in the passages in the Confession of 1531, in relation to 
Christ’s coming, that the kingdom into which*the saints are 
then to be introduced is not to be in this world. Dicunt 
quod Christus apparebit in consummatione mundi ad judi- 
candum, et mortuos omnes resuscitabit, piis et electis dabit 
vitam eternam et perpetua gaudia, impios autem homines ac 
diabolos condemnabit, ut sine fine crucientur. “The Pro- 
testants teach that Christ will at the consummation of the 
world come to judgment, raise all the dead, and bestow on 
the holy eternal life and joy, but condemn the impious and 
devils to endless punishment.” 

But beyond this, Melancthon interprets Zech. xiv. 4-21 of 
Christ’s second coming, and represents the disruption of the 
Mount of Olives as denoting a change or new modification of 
the world,——not its annihilation ; the prediction that there 
shall at evening be light, as signifying that the empires of the 
world will be wholly abolished ; that no one will any longer 
rage against the church, but that it will be well with the 
righteous ; and the announcement that they that are left of the 
nations that came against Jerusalem, shall go up from year to 
year to worship the Lord and keep the feast of tabernacles, as 
indicating that none shall be saved out of the church; which 
implies, that the nations are still to exist after Christ's advent, 
the church subsist, and men continue to become partakers of 
salvation. And finally, he explains the closing prediction, 
that in that day there shall no more be a Canaanite in the 
house of the Lord of Hosts, as meaning that the true church 
shali no longer have priests and teachers who corrupt its doc- 
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ing that the Jews are to be restored ; that the resurrection of 
the righteous is to precede that of the wicked ; that Christ 
and the risen saints are to reign on the earth, and that there 
is to be a millennium here; if he concurs with him also in 
asserting that, immediately on the advent, all the dead are to 
be raised, the redeemed transferred to another scene of exist- 
ence, the wicked destroyed, and the earth itself annihilated ;— 
may he not fairly be regarded as substantially holding the 
doctrine of Mr. Miller? We do not wish to detract in the 
least from the distance that truly separates them, but we 
think it proper that it should be understood what this writer’s 
position is in regard to that errorist, a partial agreement with 
whom on any branch of this subject is in many quarters 
treated as the mark of an absurd and hopeless delusion. 

2. We ask for the proof that “this third view is substan- 
tially the church doctrine; that is, was the doctrine main- 
tained against the millenarians of the second and third cen- 
turies, and which became prevalent through the eastern and 
western churches, and was defended by every branch of the 
Protestant church, at the time of the Reformation, against 
the Anabaptists.” There are several positions that will need | | 
to be demonstrated in order to verify it. 

In the first place, it will need to be shown that Origen, 
Dionysius, and Jerome did not apply their “tropological” and 
spiritualizing method of interpretation to the most important 
predictions on which the millenarians founded their faith, 
respecting the first resurrection, the new heavens and new 
earth, the reign of Christ and the saints during the thousand 
years, the return of the Jews and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
but only to the least essential of them, leaving “the glowing 
passages which are referred by some to the period of Christ’s 
personal reign, and by others to the spiritual millennium,” 
“to be understood of the state of things after the final con- 
summation.” Otherwise his assertion that “ this third view” 
was the doctrine maintained against the millenarians of the 
second and third centuries” must be abandoned. Can he 
prove, however, that they exempted those passages from their 
spiritualizing process? Let him make the experiment. We 
apprehend he could not undertake a more hopeless and pre- 
posterous task. We have not now space to exhibit the 
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method at large in which they treat them ;—Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more certain, than that they expressly represent 
themselves as evading the constructions placed on them by 
the millenarians, by assigning to them A TROPOLOGICAL or 
SPIRITUAL MEANING, by which they referred them to the church 
before Christ’s advent. Nothing can be more indisputable 
than that Jerome openly and formally explains the creation 
of the new heavens and the new earth, of the renovation or 
change for the better, of the present heavens and earth, not of 
others. Peter, he asserts, in saying “ We look, however, for 
new heavens and a new earth, according to his promise,” did 
not say we look for other heavens and another earth, but for 
the old changed for the better. . . . Novos autem ccelos 
et novam terram videbimus et repromissionem ejus ; non dixit, 
alios ceelos et aliam terram videbimus, sed veteros et antiquos 
in melius commutatos.—Com. ad Jesaiam, c.lxv. Nothing 
can be more unquestionable than that he treats the whole 
prophecy as relating to this earth; and finally, to complete 
the difficulties of this writer, nothing is more incontrovertible 
than that he exhibits the Hebrews as contending that these 
predictions were to be accomplished antecedently to the 
resurrection, during the thousand years of the kingdom on 
earth, and interpreting them of the literal Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Jews; while he himself admits that it is equally in 
harmony with. the faith of the church, whether they are 
understood as to take place after the resurrection at Christ’s 
second coming, or at the first resurrection, by which he 
meant regeneration, after baptism. Unless this writer, then, 
can show that they did not thus spiritualize these passages, 
and exhibit this world as the scene in which they are to be 
accomplished, he cannot sustain his representation, that they 
held and maintained the doctrine he ascribes to them against 
the millenarians. If they interpret them of the church in 
this world, it is not their doctrine that they relate only to the 
church in another orb. 

3. He wil! need to prove that the church did not, on its 
nationalization by Constantine, regard that change as the 
institution of Christ’s kingdom on earth in the triumphant 
form foreshown in those “glowing passages” which are 
referred by the spiritual millenarians to the thousand years. 
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If the church at large then adopted that view, as is indicated in 
the Apocalypse, chap. xii. 10, 11, and intimated by Eusebius, 
lib. ix. c. 9, x. c. 9, and if that has been the doctrine of the 
Catholic and Greek church through every subsequent age, 
and a main ground of the pretence that the Pope is Christ’s 
vicegerent, and exercises the dominion that is ascribed by 
the prophets to him; then the reviewer’s statement that the 
doctrine that the church is not to receive that triumphant 
form in this world, has been the doctrine from the early ages, 
is overthrown. And is it not notorious that they regard their 
church as Christ’s kingdom in the form which is foreshown 
in the most “glowing passages” of the prophets, and make 
the same application of them as was made by Origen and 
Jerome, by spiritualization and tropology ? 

4. He must show also that it was his third doctrine that 
was maintained by every branch of the Protestant church, 
at the time of the Reformation, against the Anabaptists.” 
That also will prove, we suspect, a task of some difficulty. 
The doctrine of the Anabaptists was that the antichristian 
powers were to be destroyed, and the saints reign over the 
earth, antecedently to Christ’s second coming, not afterwards, 
as was held by the millenarians; and the method which 
the reformers employed to refute them was the allegation of 
proofs from the Scriptures in contradiction to their pretended 
revelations, that Christ’s kingdom is not to be established 
until his second advent ; that that was not to take place till 
several hundred years had passed ; that antichrist is not to 
be destroyed till he comes, and that in the meantime the church, 
instead of reigning, is to continue to be subjected to great 
trials. They had no occasion, in order to accomplish their 
object, to prove that Christ’s kingdom is not at his coming to 
be established in this world, but that some other orb is to be 
the scene then of his reign, and the reign of the saints. Let 
this writer prove, if he can, that they held such a theory. If 
he cannot, his assertion respecting the ground on which they 
opposed the Anabaptists must be retracted. That the doctrine 
of the Anabaptists respected the condition of the church 
anterior to Christ’s advent, is seen from the language in which 
it was denounced in the Augustan Confession of 1540. “We 
condemn the Anabaptists, who now propagate Judaic opinions, 
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feigning that the pious are before the resurrection to possess 
the kingdoms of the world, the ungodly being universally 
vanquished and exterminated. We know that the church 
must in this life be subjected to the cross, and will first be 
glorified after this life. We therefore denounce and execrate 
the insanity of the Anabaptists.” Damnamus Anabaptistas, 
qui nunc Judaicas opiniones spargunt, fingunt ante resurrec- 
tionem, pios regna mundi occupaturos esse, ubique deletis aut 
oppressis impiis. Scimus quod ecclesia in hac vita subjecta 
sit cruci, et primum post hanc vitam glorificabitur.—c. xvii. 
Here is no denial that the saints are to possess the kingdoms 
of this world after the resurrection, nor is there any intima- 
tion in the passages in the Confession of 1531, in relation to 
Christ’s coming, that the kingdom into which*the saints are 
then to be introduced is not to be in this world. Dicunt 
quod Christus apparebit in consummatione mundi ad judi- 
candum, et mortuos omnes resuscitabit, piis et electis dabit 
vitam eternam et perpetua gaudia, impios autem homines ac 
diabolos condemnabit, ut sine fine crucientur. “The Pro- 
testants teach that Christ will at the consummation of the 
world come to judgment, raise all the dead, and bestow on 
the holy eternal life and joy, but condemn the impious and 
devils to endless punishment.” 

But beyond this, Melancthon interprets Zech. xiv. 4-21 of 
Christ’s second coming, and represents the disruption of the 
Mount of Olives as denoting a change or new modification of 
the world,—not its annihilation ; the prediction that there 
shall at evening be light, as signifying that the empires of the 
world will be wholly abolished ; that no one will any longer 
rage against the church, but that it will be well with the 
righteous ; and the announcement that they that are left of the 
nations that came against Jerusalem, shall go up from year to 
year to worship the Lord and keep the feast of tabernacles, as 
indicating that none shall be saved out of the church ; which 
implies, that the nations are still to exist after Christ’s advent, 
the church subsist, and men continue to become partakers of 
salvation. And finally, he explains the closing prediction, 
that in that day there shall no more be a Canaanite in the 
house of the Lord of Hosts, as meaning that the true church 
shali no longer have priests and teachers who corrupt its doc- 
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trines for the sake of pleasure and power. Tom. ii. p. 540. 
Though there may be some uncertainty whether he regards the 
whole of the predictions in that chapter, as referring solely to 
the period of the advent and the ages that are to follow, the 
reviewer will find it no easy task, we imagine, to reconcile his 
constructions of them with the representation that the reform- 
ers held that the fate of the church anterior to Christ’s com- 
ing is not clearly revealed, and that at that epoch the earth is 
to be struck from existence, and the redeemed transferred to 
another world. No question in respect to their doctrines is 
less open to doubt, than that they held essentially the same 
views respecting the condition of the church down to the 
period of Christ’s second coming, and of the deliverance it is 
then to receive’from its enemies that are held by millenarians, 
viz.—that it is to be depressed, led astray by false teachers, 
distracted by contentions, and persecuted and trodden down 
by the civil rulers and popish ecclesiastics, till he comes; and 
that he is then to destroy those antichristian powers by his own 
hand, not by the agency of men. 

5. But in addition to these tasks, the reviewer must, in 
order to verify his statement, produce direct and unequivocal 
proofs, that his “third doctrine” was the doctrine of the 
church from the second and third to the sixteenth century ; 
that it was held and asserted by the reformers ; and that it is, 
at the present time, the doctrine of the church generally, 
with the exception of a small body in this country. If he is 
able to show that such is the fact, let him produce the proofs 
of it. We do not ask him to allege statements from the 
fathers, the doctors of the middle ages, or the reformers, that 
are simply not inconsistent with that doctrine; nor that if 
contemplated irrespective of all others, may be made the 
ground of a plausible inference that they entertained that 
theory. Let him produce passages in which it is specifically 
presented as their view of the teachings of the Scriptures, in 
contradistinction from the doctrine of the millenarians on the 
one hand, and the tropological and allegorical interpreters 
on the other. But as Origen, Jerome, and their followers, 
spiritualized the prophecies which this question respects as 
openly and systematically as they are spiritualized by the 
modern advocates of a mere figurative resurrection of the 
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saints and reign of a thousand years, it will be necessary for 
the reviewer, in order to substantiate his statement, to show 
that there is a radical difference between that ancient and 
this modern spiritualization. If both interpret “the glow- 
ing passages which are referred by some to the period of 
Christ’s personal reign, and by others to the spiritual millen- 
nium” of the church on earth anterior to Christ’s coming, 
“instead of the state of things after the final consummation,” 
which is, in the meaning of the reviewer, after the earth has 
ceased to be the scene of Christ’s kingdom, are not their 
spiritualizations of the same nature, and their theories, whether 
they use the word millennium or not, essentially the same ? 
Here is a fine field for the display of the reviewer’s subtlety. 
We shall look for brilliant flashes of intelligence ;—for sharp 
and novel discriminations in this part of his discussion. The 
discovery and demonstration of two wholly different systems 
of spiritualization applied to identically the same passages, and 
assigning to them the same meaning, will constitute, we appre- 
hend, a new era in the history of interpretation.* 





* However satisfactorily the reviewer may succeed ir that undertaking, he has 
fallen into an error in the introduction of his article, in stating that Mr. Imbrie 
represents the theory of a spiritual millennium, which prevails in this country, as 
having been the doctrine of the church at large from the rejection of millenarianism 
in the age of Jerome. He says :— 


“ Americans are often accused of considering their country the whole world. We fear, 
that American theolegians will lay themselves open to the accusation of thinking their 
church the church universal, and their theology the whole field of divinity. Mr. Imbrie, 
throughout this discourse, contrasts two theories about the millennium. The one he calls the 
church-doctrine, and the other, which he advocates, is that of the personal reign of Christ 
for a thousand years before the consummation. He speaks of the former as the common 
doctrine of Christians, he regards it as part of the general faith of Christendom, and looks 
upon it as one point as to which the church has lapsed from the teachings of the Apostles, 
Now the truth is, it is no chureh-doctrine at all. It is a modern theory of very limited 
extent, almost peculiar in fact to a certain portion of the churches in America. His whole 
discourse is constructed on a false hypothesis. He assumes that there is no other view of the 
subject, of which he treats, than the two theories which he here contrasts. He, therefore, 
supposes if he has demolished one, the other must, of necessity, be admitted. This is a 
mistake. He may successfully disprove the doctrine at present popular in this country as to 


the millennium, and yet the whole doctrine of the church as to the ‘last things’ be left 
untouched.” 


This representation we regard as wholly without ground. Mr. Imbrie does not 
profess to show what the doctrine is which the church, generally, has held on the 
subject, since it rejected the faith of the first centuries. He makes no specific 
statement of the kind the reviewer ascribes to him. He had no occasion to 
consider particularly what the opinions were that were held by the Greeks and 
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He, however, will find it equally difficult to reconcile his 
third doctrine with the representations of the Scriptures. 
1. He denies that there is to be any millennium, either literal 
or spiritual. But that is to contradict the express revela- 
tion made in the Apocalypse that there is to be a thousand 
years, during which Satan shall. be bound and imprisoned so 
that he shall not deceive the nations; and that the risen and 
enthroned saints shall during that period reign with Christ. 
That the thousand years are to precede the annihilation of the 
earth, or end of the world, in the sense of this writer, and 
that men are both then, and after the expiration of that 
period, to exist in the body, and be sanctified and saved, is 
made indisputable by the prediction that Satan shall not 
deceive the nations during the thousand years, but shall, after 
that time has passed, delude them again, and excite them to 
rebellion. That the race unglorified are then to inhabit the 
earth is implied also in the reign of the saints. How can the 
saints reign, unless they have subjects? And who are to be 
their subjects, unless it be the nations in the natural or un- 





Catholics of the dark ages. The differences of which he treats are the differences 
that subsist in the Synod which he addressed, the church with which he is connected, 
and the other Protestant churches that are now engaged in the work of “ missions ;” 
and it is in reference to the views with which the gospel is to be sent to the 
nations, as a practical question, the just determination of which is of moment to 
each party, that he states and discusses the two systems. The following passage 
exemplifies the mode in which he presents it throughout his Discourse :— 


“ We all pray ‘thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as itis in heaven.” We all 
look with certain hope for the establishment of that kingdom. We are all agreed that there 
is but one such kingdom ; when the ‘earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.’ But a glance at the church will satisfy any one, that as to the nature 
and accompaniments of that kingdom, we are not all agreed.’’—P. 32. 


His argument thus relates to the opinions that now prevail in the body he 
addressed, and the other churches of the period, that are now engaged in the work 
of missions. Inasmuch, therefore, as the reviewer admits the two theories, which 
Mr. Imbrie states, are actually held by the members of the synod generally, and 
the evangelical churches of this country, that are engaged in endeavoring to 
evangelize the nations, his representations on the subject are correct. The 
reviewers imputation to him, accordingly, of a blunder that must render him 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners, is unjustifiable. It is the reviewer himself, we 
apprehend, not Mr. Imbrie, who has fallen into the mistake of imagining, that his 
own opinion is the common doctrine of the church, and a part of the general 
faith of Christendom. 
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glorified body, according to the prediction in Daniel, that 
“the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to them,” 
and that “ they shall possess it forever ?” How is this writer 
to justify himself for thus unhesitatingly setting aside so im- 
portant a portion of the revelation God has made? What 
weight can he expect the cautious will attach to his denun- 
ciations of millenarians, if he shows himself to be so little 
regardful of the prophecies on which they found their faith ? 

2. He represents that the anti-christian power is to con- 
tinue to the end of the world; that the redemption of the race 
is to terminate at Christ’s coming; and that he is not, after 
that period, to have a kingdom on the earth. But that is in 
direct contradiction to the revelation made in Daniel, that at 
the coming of the Ancient of Days to destroy the powers 
symbolised by the wild beast, Christ is to be invested with 
the dominion of the earth, that all nations are then to serve 
him, and that the saints at the same epoch are to take the 
kingdom and possess it for ever. It is in direct contradic- 
tion to the prediction that the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, that falls on the image, the feet of which stand 
for the same power, shall, after it has destroyed that symbol, 
itself become a great mountain and fill the whole earth ; which 
shows with equal certainty that the earth is to be the scene - 
of the rule which the persons denoted by the stone are to 
exert. It is in like contradiction to the revelation made in 
the Apocalypse, that the kingdoms of the earth are at the 
period of the final judgment of the anti-christian powers, and 
the resurrection and reward of the holy dead, to become the 
kingdom of Christ, and that he shall reign for ever. How 
can those kingdoms become his, and be the scene of his 
eternal reign, if the earth is then to be annihilated, and the 
race, good and evil, transported for ever to other orbs ? 

3. It will be acceptable to be informed what the principle 
is on which this writer interprets the prophecies, so as to ob- 
tain the meaning which he ascribes to them. Does he hold 
that the whole of the Old Testament has a double sense? or 
is the law by which he expounds the prophets applicable only 
to them? If so, will he be good enough to state the reasons 
of that distinction? Does he hold the theory on which 
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Jerome proceeds, that the persons and places that are the 
literal subjects of the predictions, are not the real persons 
and places that are to be the subjects of the events foretold, 
nor the events that are literally designated the events that 
are foreshown ; but only representatives of others of a differ- 
ent order? If, as he assumes, Israelites mean Gentiles or 
Christians, Jerusalem the church, and the new Jerusalem 
heaven, or some other world, what is the law by which they 
are invested with that signification ? Where are the proofs 
of its truth? Is that theory to be applied to writers generally, 
or only to the prophets? If their predictions are to be in- 
terpreted on that principle, how does it appear but that the 
interpretations put on their predictions by this writer, are 
also to be interpreted by the same law, and Christians, the 
church, and heaven, taken as standing for persons, an organi- 
zation, and a place of a different order? Why not? How 
is he to prove that his statements of the things predicted, are 
not to be interpreted by that law, as much as the statements 
of them are, that are made by the prophets? Does he 
observe that law in the common affairs of life? If he reads 
a volume of travels in Palestine, in which there is a descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem, the site of the temple, Mount Zion, and 
the neighboring valleys and hills, and a detail of events that 
happened there during the visit of the writer, does he interpret 
Jerusalem, Zion, the temple, the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
Mount of Olives, and other places, as mere symbols of the 
Christian church; and the occurrences related in the narra- 
tive of which they were the scenes, as merely representative 
of resembling occurrences in the church? If not, what is the 
ground of his treating them differently? If he borrows 
money of a Jew, and gives a note for it payable to the order 
of the person who lends it, does he treat the name of that 
person in the note, as a mere representative of a different 
person ; and hold that the debt is absolutely due—not to the 
lender—but to another party, of whom no mention is made in 
the obligation? He denounces “the premillennial theory ” 
“as in its whole tendency” “injurious.” But are not his 
own principles, in fact, obnoxious in the utmost degree to that 
charge? Let him prove, if he can, that they are not both 
false and fraught with the subversion of all the truths of God’s 
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word. Let him show, if in his power, that they do not merit 
and would not meet with universal reprobation, were they to 
be applied to the ordinary transactions of life. 

4. We ask the reviewer to verify his representation, that 
according to the Scriptures, the kingdom Christ is to institute 
at his advent, is not to be on the earth, but in heaven. He 
holds that the earth is to fly away at his coming and be 
burned up, and regards it as beyond contradiction, that the 
kingdom he is then to establish is to be a “heavenly, as dis- 
tinguished from an earthly kingdom ;” that is, that the heavens 
and not the earth are to be its scene. If he is aware of any 
passages that present such a revelation, let him indicate 
them, and show how they are to be reconciled with the fre- 
quent and unequivoca! representation that at his coming the 
kingdoms of this world are to become his, and that he is to 
reign here for ever and ever 

5. We will thank him to state the grounds on which he 
asserts that “all the elect are to be gathered,” and the work 
of redemption completed before Christ’s coming, and to show 
how that theory is to be reconciled with the representation in 
Daniel, that at his advent he is to be invested with a power 
and dominion under which all people, nations, and languages— 
which are indisputably men in natural or unglorified bodies— 
are to serve him; that the leaves of the tree of life on the 
banks of the river issuing from his throne in the new Jerue 
salem, are to be for the healing of the nations, which im- 
plies that there are not only to be men in unglorified bodies, 
but in bodies that will need to be freed from mortality ; and 
that the saints of the Most High are, when he comes, and 
the fourth monarchy is destroyed, to ‘take the kingdom, and 
possess it for ever and ever, which implies that there are to. 
be men in different, and therefore in unglorified bodies, who. 
are to be their subjects. 

6. And finally, we ask him, if in his power, to verify the 
charge with which he closes his article, that “the premillennial 
theory conflicts with many well-established doctrines of the 
word of God, and is in its whole tendency injurious.” This is 
a grave accusation—as if it cannot be substantiated ; if that 
doctrine, instead of being a mistake, is a doctrine of the word 


of God, it is an impeachment of that word itself as self-contra- 
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dictious and injurious. Let him then verify his imputations 
if he is able. Let him designate the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures with which that “ theory” conflicts, and demonstrate its 
inconsistency with them. Let him show what its whole ten- 
dencies are, and prove that they are injurious. 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest, that to accomplish these 
tasks a different method will be requisite from that which he 
has chosen in his notice of the Discourse. If millenarianism 
“is destined” to be put to “a long sleep after a short and tur- 
bulent life,” by his instrumentality, some more efficient means 
will be necessary than mere asseveration, discourteous epithets, 
misstatements, and unsupported imputations of error. The 
question is not to be cut short by denunciation, nor determined 
by dogmatism. Is there any other subject on which differen- 
ces exist among the ministers and members of the church to 
which the reviewer belongs, of which he would think it de- 
.corous or safe to speak in the contemptuous and authoritative 
manner in which he treats this? Let us hope that it will 
hereafter be discussed with the candor and care to which a 
question on so important a theme, and affecting so large a por- 
tion of the word of God, is entitled. 





Arr. VII.—Misceixanies. 


Tere are many subjects entitled to be noticed, that do not 
require such space as to make it worth while to treat them 
separately. We design to group them under this head; and 
without consideration whether, as in this article, they are in 
any degree connected with one another. 

What is the destiny of our race? What are the great pur- 
poses. which God has revealed respecting the future? How 

-are the nations to be converted? By whom are they to be 
ledto the reception of the gospel? What office is the church 
to fill in their evangelization? What is their conversion 
itself to be ?—are questions that were never so generally dis- 

.cussed by all parties—religious, irteligious, philosophic, and 
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political—as at the present time, nor answered by theories so 
numerous, and that embraced so small a share of truth. The 
following, among others, have recently fallen under our 
notice :— 


I. 


Dr. Niven, President of Marshall College, Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, lately published a Baccalaureate address, deli- 
vered by him at the close of the last academical year at that 
institution, which exemplifies the mode in which the dreamy 
speculatists of the transcendental school are endeavoring to 
force Christianity into the form of an atheistic naturalism. 
He exhibits the young men who had closed their college 
career, as about to enter on “a hard and difficult world,” and 
his object is “to fix upon their thoughts a few primary and 
central interests of morality that may be felt to commend 
themselves to regard as specially needful for the mission of 
life at the present time,” and his “parting counsel gathers 
itself up into this threefold interest,” “faith, reverence, and 
freedom.” These are terms of frequent use in morals and 
religion, and most unacquainted with the metaphysics of Dr. 
Niven, on hearing it announced that they were to be urged 
to cultivate that for which they stand, probably would sup. 
pose themselves able to anticipate with a good share of accu-. 
racy the affections they were to cherish, and the objects to 
which they were to be directed. No greater mistake, how- 
ever, could be made in respect to either. His counsel is, 
“Cultivate faith in the existence of the invisible and eternal ; 
cherish reverence for the absolute and universal ; seek the true 
freedom of the spirit in its own sphere of necessary self-mov- 
ing law. Only so can you be true to yourselves. Only so. 
can you hope to be either truly useful, or truly honorable in 
your generation.” By “the invisible and eternal,” and “the 
absolute and universal,” he means, according to the import 
of those terms in the vocabulary of the transcendentalists, 
God’s essence or nature, considered irrespective of his agency, 
relations, or the effects he has produced. He contradistin- 
guishes “ the absolute as such simply,” from “the absolute in 
the form of self-revelation, God in the world, God unfolding 
his glory to the view of angels and men.” His advice, then, 
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to “cultivate faith in the existence of the invisible and 
eternal,” is advice to cultivate faith in God’s existence simply 
as an essence or being, irrespective of all displays he has made 
of himself; and this faith he holds is to be regarded as “a 
central interest of morality,” that is “specially needful to the 
mission of life at the present time.” This is undeniably tran- 
scendental. It not only overleaps nature, but reason. How 
is it possible to believe in God’s existence, independently of 
all evidence of his being? How is it practicable to see him 
who is invisible, except by the aid of some medium that 
demonstrates his existence ? Paul teaches us that it is by the 
things he has made, that the invisible things of him, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, are seen. What propriety is 
there in thus attempting to exercise faith without evidence ; 
—to believe not only independently of reason, but in contra- 
diction to it;—in a word, to stultify our nature, by placing 
what ought to be the highest exercise at once of the intellect 
and heart, on lower ground than the convictions that are pro- 
duced through our senses? What interest of morality is to 
be subserved by such a contemplation of God irrespective of 
his agency towards us, his claims and our obligations? That 
is not the relation in which he calls us to contemplate him. 
He requires us to regard him as our creator, upholder, bene- 
factor, and lawgiver, and the maker, owner, and ruler of all. 
The questions we have asked are certainly natural and appro- 
priate ; and to the uninitiated, it will seem no easy task to 
give them a satisfactory answer. Dry. Niven, however, though 
desirous that his hearers and readers should believe without a 
reason, does not act without one in giving this counsel. The 
secret of his exhortation doubtless is, that he holds with Cole- 
ridge, Cousin, Hegel, Kant, and other transcendentalists, that 
there are no evidences of God’s existence ; and if he is not 
believed to exist, therefore, without evidence, he cannot be the 
object of faith at all; and thence, that blind and senseless 
faith is held to be a primary interest of morality, as without 
it there cannot be even an ideal lawgiver, and, therefore, no 
religion nor morals. 

This will doubtless strike the reader as sufficiently false and 
absurd. He will naturally suppose that he now has a full 
comprehension of the import of Dr. N.’s exhortation. He will 
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have no suspicion that he has not yet caught a glimpse of the 
fathomless abyss of contradiction and nonsense that yawns 
under those lofty phrases; that the most unequivocal and im- 
portant of the terms of Dr. N.’s advice is employed in a 
sense, not only wholly unknown to usage, but that ingenuity 
itself could never guess. Yet such is the fact. What is 
faith? Is it an act of the mind? Is it belief, trust, convic- 
tion, that is deliberately recognised as resting on adequate 
grounds and cherished as legitimate ? Not atall. Instead of 
an act, it is in Dr. Niven’s vocabulary an “organ.” “This 
communication with the spiritual world is accomplished 
by faith ; which is simply the capacity or organ our nature 
carries in itself as spirit, for perceiving and apprehending spiri- 
tual things, the realities of a higher world, as sense is the organ 
through which we stand in union with things seen and tem- 
poral. It forms emphatically thus, the bond that joins us in 
a real and living way, with the pleroma of life in God ; and it 
is easy to see how immeasurably needful it is, that it should be 
always at hand as an open channel, through which fresh sup- 
plies of light and strength from that boundless fountain may 
be poured into our souls, to fit them for the work and conflict 
to which they are called.” Faith in his system then, instead 
of an act, is an organ or faculty of perceiving that which is 
invisible, and is the same as Mr. Morell’s “intuitional consci- 
ousness ;” a power of seeing God, independently of media ; 
by which is in fact, however, meant a capacity of forming an 
idea of an infinite and eternal being, irrespective of all evi- 
dences of his existence. His exhortation to “cultivate faith 
in the existence of the invisible and eternal,” is consequently, 
not an exhortation to believe in that existence; but only to 
cultivate the “ capacity or organ our nature carries in itself, 
for perceiving and apprehending such spiritual things,” as 
sense is the organ through which we stand in union “with 
things seen and temporal.” This cultivation, therefore, lies 
wholly back of the exercise of belief. The capacity of per- 
ceiving spiritual things is to be the subject of it, not the per- 
ception and belief of their existence. But how is such a 
faculty to be cultivated? How can a power of seeing with- 
out means, be supposed to admit of any augmentation in 
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strength ? If a being by virtue of his nature can perceive 
any one thing exterior to himself, independently of media, must 
he not be able with equal ease to perceive any other? If Dr. 
Niven can, by his organ of faith, actually see God’s essence, 
angels in heaven, and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
without the aid of any intervening medium, can there be any 
obstacle to his seeing anything else in the same way? Must 
not such an organ necessarily be a faculty of omniscience ? 
To acapacity of seeing without eyes, the remoteness or minute 

ness of objects cannot be a hindrance to their being beheld. 
It must, from its nature, be as adequate to the perception of 
one class of things as another, and things at the utmost dis- 
tance, as things that are near. But apart from that considera- 
tion, what benefit could result from the cultivation of the ca- 
pacity of faith without evidence? Would such a faith be ren- 
dered stronger by the nurture of the faculty? Would it 
become any better by an augmentation of its strength? Would 
a beggar’s power of believing, or his belief that he is rich, 
grow any stronger and better by his endeavor to cultivate that 
power or faith without any evidence that he is wealthy? 
Could he by that means join himself “in a real and living 
way to the pleroma” of riches, and cause “fresh supplies” of 
money to be poured “ from the boundless fountain” of property 
into his purse, to fit him for the work and conflict to which he 
is called? Why would an attempt to supply his wants by 
such an expedient, be any more useless and absurd, than it 
were to undertake to cultivate a power of seeing and believ- 
ing spiritual things without means ? 

Such is Dr. Niven’s first counsel to the Baccalaureans of 
Marshall College. Stript of the cloud of deceitful words 
in which it is involved, it is nothing less than an exhortation 
to endeavor to remedy the evils of a natural and necessary 
atheism, by cultivating a power of conceiving of God asa 
real existence. He in effect tells them, you have no evidence 
of the being of God. If he exists to you, it can only be as an 
idea, and that idea must be the product of your own unassisted 
minds ; and your faith in his reality must be a gratuitous and 
reasouless faith. But the idea of God, and of his existence, 
is essential in order to morality. Cultivate, therefore, your 
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organ of idealizing him, and regarding him as a real existence. 
“Only so can you be true to yourselves, only so can you hope 
to be truly useful, or truly honorable in your generation.” 

His next advice is, to “cultivate the principle of reve- 
rence ;” “reverence for the absolute and universal.” By the 
“absolute and universal,” he means, God considered simply as 
an existence, irrespective of the manifestations he has made of 
himself, his acts, and relations. His advice therefore to reve- 
rence him, independently of all displays of his perfections 
and will, and evidences of his being, is as absurd, contra- 
dictious, and atheistic, as the exhortation to believe his 
existence without evidence. He soon abandons this view, 
however, and asserts that the idea which we should make the 
object of reverence, is the idea of a personal agent, and the 
life or cause of all other being and life. He says :— 


“ All reverence carries in it an acknowledgment of God as its ultimate 
object and ground; and it involves also, essentially, the conception of 
God as an intelligent personal being, and not simply in the form of an 
infinite abstraction. Even where this may not be clearly perceived, 
and the mind seems to be overwhelmed only with the sense of the 
absolute as a merely natural power, the true interior spring of its emo- 
tion is still always the obscure apprehension of a divine life behind this, 
which is felt to underlie all in the character of self-existent thought and 
will. Such an emotion, even in the breast of a Spinoza, is the involun- 
tary tribute of the human spirit to the fountain of its own life, which 
serves of itself to demonstrate, against all intervening speculation, its 
true living reality as the self-conscious ground of the universe.” “Only 
in the presence of the Divinity, apprehended as free, self-moving, all 
embracing spirit, and only in the sense of our relation to it as the 
centre and end of our own being, can any such sentiment legitimately 
fill our minds.” 


That is, he must be contemplated not as a mere abstraction, 
or idea, but as an intelligent agent and cause, in order to be © 
justly an object of reverence. But if, as Dr. N. has been 
teaching, in believing his existence, we were to regard him 
only as an abstraction or mere essence, irrespective of all 
manifestations, acts, and relations; and if, as he asserts, that 
faith is the necessary foundation “of this reverence,” how is 
it possible to contemplate him in a wholly different relation 
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as an object of veneration? How can we found an affection 
towards him as a real and personal existence, on a view of 
him as a non-real, or mere conceptional existence? Dr. 
Niven is manifestly not unaware of this difficulty. He treats 
the apprehension of God as a personal agent and cause, as 
naturally far weaker than as a mere abstraction, and as 
gaining a place in the mind in an obscure and unintelligible 
way, in spite of its contradictory speculations. And the 
secret of his believing it, doubtless, is like Spinoza’s, that the 
system on which he speculates is pantheistic, whether he 
regards God and the universe as merely ideal or real; and 
that God must be contemplated as having relations to us, in 
order to be an object of religious regard. If he is not 
considered as having any relations to us, we cannot consider 
ourselves as sustaining any to him, and no room consequently 
can exist for claims by him on us, or duties from us to him. 
A relationship, therefore, that generates rights and obli- 
gations, must be admitted in order to the possibility of 
religion. 

On the other hand, however, if, as Dr. Niven holds, 
though he is, in the exercise of reverence, to be contemplated 
in the relations he actually sustains towards us, yet tha 
reverence is not to be exercised towards him as sustainirg 
those relations, but solely as a bare existence, whether real or 
ideal, independently of all his relations and acts,—then, obvi- 
ously, a title toour religious reverence is not peculiar to him, 
but is common to all other existences, whether real or ideal. 
If the bare fact, that he is an existence, makes him a proper 
object of religious veneration, then the fact, that angels, and 
men, and the material world are existences, must also render 
them proper objects also, proportionally to the measure of their 
being, of a similar veneration. And such, accordingly, is Dr. 
Niven’s doctrine :— 


“But now it would be a grand mistake again, on the opposite hand, 
to suppose that, because all reverence has regard ultimately to God, in 
the way here affirmed, there can be no room for its exercise towards 
any object less than God. This would be, in truth, to fall into the very 
abstraction which the case requires, as we have already seen, that we 
should religiously avoid. It is not the absolute as such simply, but the 
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absolute in the form of self-revelation, God in the world, before which 
our spirits are thus required to bow. In this view ature itself may 
be the object of reverence, not on its own account outwardly considered, 
but as it serves to manifest to the view of faith the sublime presence 
and wonderful attributes of him who dwells in it, and makes it the per- 
petual mirror of his glory. Reverence is due to the Name of God, 
whenever it comes to utterance in any way, in the stars of heaven or 
in the flowers of the field, in rolling seas or everlasting hills, in the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea, and the beasts of the forest. The 
universe of nature as a whole and in all its parts, is not merely a sign 
of what God is, but the very symbol and sacrament of his presence, a 
true revelation, as far as it goes, of his eternal power and Godhead.” 


In other words, it is God himself, according to Spinoza and 
Swedenborg, materialized and psychicalized, or according to 
Hegel, idealized ; and, therefore, it is to be revered for the 
same reason that his nature is, considered antecedently to its 
development or manifestation in these forms. It is God, he 
represents, that is the object of veneration in this shape or 
nature, as much as when he is considered simply as the 
absolute. It is “the absolute in the form of self-revelation, 
God in the world,” that is, God materialized, in finite forms. 
He, on the same ground, exhibits all intelligent beings as 
entitled to veneration. 


“ God, however, reveals himself in the world, not merely by such 
outward symbols which themselves have no part in the life of the 
spirit, and so are shadows only of the divine substance they are made 
to enshrine, but still more gloriously also through the world of mind 
itself, in virtue of which the very image and likeness of his own nature 
look forth upon us from the bosom of the universe, under a created 
form. This is entitled to our reverence always, not only AS THE SHRINE 
of something higher, but also for its own sake ; though only for its own 
sake again, of course, as it is felt to be comprehended in that which is 
more general than itself separately considered, and so finally in the 
universal mind itself, forth from which as a parent fountain all other 
minds proceed. Man thus, in his single capacity, becomes an object worthy 
of veneration even with angels ; because his personality, constituted 
by reason and will, sets him in real union with the very being of spirit 
under its universal form, and makes him to be something far more in’ 
this view than his own individual life. 

“ As such an efflux from God, still bound through every point of its 
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separate existence with the ocean of light and love from which it 
proceeds, the human spirit everywhere challenges our awful respect. 
We are bound to reverence it in all men. Even an infant may claim, 
in such view, the inmost homage of our hearts, for it carries in its tiny 
life potentially the high and holy mystery of self-acting intelligence, in 
comparison with which the sun itself is a very small thing.” 


The reason that the human mind is to be venerated, is 
thus precisely the same as that for which God himself in the 
abstract is to be revered; viz. because it is mind, a “self- 
acting intelligence ;” and, in a word, divine, or a part of God 
himself in a finite form. His exhortation to “cherish reve- 
rence for the absolute and universal” thus turns out to be an 
exhortation to regard the whole universe, physical and 
spiritual, as a mere materialization and intellectualization of 
God in finite forms, or modifications of his infinite nature, 
and especially to deify all intellectual beings, whether angels 
or men, and contemplate them with the same “awful re- 
spect” and religious reverence, with which God himself, 
irrespective of these embodiments of his nature, is to be 
regarded. 

But if God and the universe are thus one; if the latter is 
the form in which he now exists and exhibits himself, it 
follows that all the acts and operations of the universe are his 
acts, and all the acts especially of finite intelligences are his, 
and are expressions and manifestations of his thoughts and 
will, in the same manner as the acts of individual creatures 
are exhibitions and expressions of their nature and will. Dr. 
Niven, accordingly, treats them as revelations of God. 


“ God reveals himself in the form of self-acting spirit, not by inspir- 
ing truth and law into every man separately taken, . . . but by a single 
inspiration rather . . which is at once as broad and full as the compass 
of our whole humanity.” 


That is, inspiration is not a personal gift to a few indivi- 
duals, but is common to all, and because all are parts of God! 


“ Our acknowledgment of his authority, then, in this form, can never 
be genuine and full, save as it is mediated by a due respect to the living 
organism of mind, through which alone it is brought to challenge our 
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regard. What we are required to reverence here, as before, in the con- 
stitution of the outward world, is a divine revelation, an actual self- 
manifestation of God’s glory and name; which, in this case, meets us, 
however, in the form of created intelligence and will, and not as before 
in the form simply of blind nature. This system of created intelligence 
and will, the life of man in its general or collective character, 1s ITSELF 
THE REVELATION we are bound to acknowledge and respect.” 


In other words—the only way in which God reveals him- 
self is by becoming materialized and psychicalized in finite 
forms and acting in them. He makes a revelation of himself, 
accordingly, in all the forms and operations of the material 
and spiritual universe. Any one of those revelations, conse- 
quently, is as declarative of his thoughts and will, and as 
authoritative in proportion to its extent as any other. That 
made through “the life of man in its general or collective 
character” being the greatest, is especially “the revelation we 
are bound to acknowledge and respect.” But, if whatever 
each individual does is thus the act of God, and expressive of 
his thoughts and will; it naturally follows that whatever large 
bodies of men do, and for a long succession of years or ages, 
must be a revelation of his will, and be regarded as emphatic- 
ally a law for their future guidance. Such, accordingly, is 
Dr. N.’s theory. 


“ Do we ask now in what way this homage is exacted at our hands ? 
The answer is plain. Through the ethical constitution of society (itself 
God’s work), as it starts in the family, rises into the state, and completes 
itself at last in the glorious idea of the church. . . . God’s truth and 
God’s will come not to men, not even through the Bible itself, in any 
abstract and naked style; and so to be the olject at all of reverence or 
faith they must be apprehended as a real revelation, under the form of 
life and spirit in the actual structure of the human world.” 


That is, all the acts of men in their domestic, political, and 
ecclesiastical relations; and especially in the last two, in 
which they combine in great numbers, and act together for 
long periods, are authoritative revelations of his will, and the 
only revelations he makes or can make of what he approves 
and requires! All the acts of men in those relations are, 
accordingly, indices of his character, manifestations of what 
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he is, and what he approves; and, consequently, to be regarded 
by us with the approbation and reverence with which we 
should contemplate his other acts. It follows, therefore, that 
all that men have done, in large combinations, as rulers, con- 
querors, tyrants, usurpers of his rights, perverters of his truth, 
apostates, and persecutors of his people, is justifiable and holy. 
There is no evil in their malignant passions, no sin in their 
impious rebellion, no unrighteousness in their cruel oppres- 
sion and slaughter of one another. Such is the hideous 
abyss of falsehood and blasphemy into which this pantheistic 
scheme precipitates its votaries. In converting God into man 
and men into God, and exhibiting all their acts as his, it in 
effeét denies their evil nature, and ascribes to them the spot- 
lessness of his wisdom and sanctitude. Of all the aspersions 
of the Almighty which folly or malice have ever framed, this 
is probably the greatest ! 

He finally exhorts the young men to “cultivate the life and 
power of true freedom.” And by true freedom he means 
exemption from all laws but that of their own minds :— 


* “Tt lies in the very conception of intelligence that it should be a law 
to itself, and not obey blindly and mechanically a power foreign to its 
own nature. Self-consciousness, the image of God in man, completes itself 
in self-activity.” . . . . “Liberty is an ethical fact that stands 
just in this, that the single will, in virtue of that divine autonomy or 
self-motion which belongs to it by its creation, flows over the boundaries 
of the individual life in which it has its rise, and makes itself one with 
the pure ether of truth that surrounds it, the glorious sea of light in 
which it is carried and borne.” 

“The authority which freedom respects and obeys, is, of course, 
always the will of God. All law, as well as all life, comes from this 
source alone. It must be well borne in mind, however, that we have 
to do with this, not as an abstraction brought nigh to us immediately 
in the way of mere thought, but as an actual self-manifestation of God’s 
will in the living world of which we are a part.” 


Such, if the theory be correct, must necessarily be the fact. 
If each individual is a part of God in a finite form, and all 
his acts and affections God’s, and revelations of his will, they 
must, of course, be the supreme law of that individual. To 
adopt or submit to any other, were to repudiate the immedi- 
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ate revelation made in his own consciousness, and submit to 
what must at best be a less direct and emphatic manifestation 
of God’s will. Each one is thus taught to take his own ideas, 
passions, and wishes, as his only authoritative law, and 
emancipate himself from all subordination to God and to 
man ! 

Such is the issue in which this undeification of God and 
deification of man terminate. Dr. Niven first teaches his 
pupils to believe in God only in the abstract, or as an exist- 
ence wholly without relations to them, by which they are to 
place themselves, ideally at least, out of his jurisdiction. 
Next he counsels them to regard themselves, their fellow-men, 
and other created things, as the real and only deity with 
whom they have any concern; and the life and agency of 
the race collectively as constituting the character and reveal- 
ing the will of that deity. And, finally, to guard still more 
effectually against their taking God as their law-giver, he 
directs them to make themselves their sole law, and thereby 
legitimates all the passions, wishes, and acts they may choose 
to cherish aid exert as innocent and holy! Was there ever 
a more monstrous system of impiety devised? Was there 
ever such a wholesale sanction given to every species of iniqui- 
ty towards God and man? The license of sin by the Roman 
court in its worst form; the pretensions of the pope to the 
throne and prerogatives of God, in its most blasphemous shape, 
sink into insignificance compared to this unblushing deification 
of the whole race, and ascription to their follies and crimes 
of the unsullied glories of divine wisdom and sanctitude ! 
Yet this atrocious scheme is taught in the dread name of the 
Eternal by one whose office it is to expound his word. Nor 
are the young men of Marshall College alone imbued with it. 
It is taught also, though perhaps less openly, in other acade- 
mical institutions, and in several theological seminaries ; and 
the press generally, secular and religious, is the instrument, 
when its votaries wish, of its dissemination through the com- 
munity. What other result can be expected from its incul- 
cation by so many powerful agencies but a rapid spread of 
unblushing infidelity ? 
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II. 


In Dr. Niven’s view of man and life, a few vague, false, and 
atheistic ideas are to be the grand means of virtue, happiness, 
and usefulness to individuals and communities. Bishop 
Hughes’ theory of a good world, a good religion, and a good 
government, is at the other speculative pole, and equally a 
mere idea ; though he would be reluctant to designate it by 
that name ; as he regards “ideas” as a most mischievous class 
of things, restless, prone to propagate themselves, influential, 
and causes of most of the political and religious evils with which 
the age is distracted. The recent revolutions in Europe have 
all come into existence, he assures us, in a “lecture,” lately 
delivered, on the “Church and World,” under the influence of 
ideas. The “sufferings” of “the masses” have stimulated 
them indeed, in a degree, to “a certain} uneasiness ;” but the 
true causes of their revolt from their despotic rulers, and en- 
deavors to obtain civil and religious freedom, were “ideas ;” 
the idea, we suppose, that they have rights, that the object of 
governments should be to promote the well-being of those who 
are governed ; that freedom is better than vassalage, know- 
ledge than ignorance, and happiness than misery. The 
bishop’s beau-ideal of a political community, is one in which 
the masses are in subjection to the rulers, and the rulers in 
subjection to the papal hierarchy; and his beau-ideal of a 
church is the Catholic exercising the supremacy in spiritual 
and civil things, which it asserted anterior to the Reformation. 
The grand remedy of the evils that prevail in the world, 
accordingly, is a return to the Romish church, and a re-in- 
statement of the pope, in the absolute power which he exerted 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. How this would cure 
the miseries of the Catholic world, which is vastly more debased, 
ill-governed, and wretched than the Protestant, he does not 
very satisfactorily explain. He affirms, however, that the Ca- 
tholic church is truly friendly to the freedom and civilization of 
“the masses,” and their only real, hearty, and consistent 
patron. He asserts, that “there was at all times, among the 
old Catholic nations of Christendom, a remarkable tendency 
in favor of real democracy,” and that “ accordingly, this last 
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prospered under the patronage of the Sovereign Pontiff and of 
the church, as much as any other form of government.” We 
regret that he did not designate the democratic governments of 
the old Catholic nations, that prospered under the patronage of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. They have unfortunately escaped the 
notice of Baronius, Raynaldus, De Marca, Bossuet, Gibbon, 
and other writers, who would naturally have discovered 
them, were there any traces of their existence on the pages of 
history. It is with very peculiar eyes that he has read the 
annals of the church. “All the elements of civilization, 
all the necessary elements of society in the progress of 
rational liberty” in the nations of Europe, were furnished, 
he says, by the Catholic church. “One of the crimes, 
indeed, in the accusations of modern times, is, that she under- 
took to support despotic kings.” But that is a mistake. 
“She never recognised and never permitted to be recognised, 
a despot. When the church had sway, nations had no des- 
pots; I mean of the absolute stamp.” His meaning must 
accordingly be, that however tyrannical towards their subjects, 
they were not absolute despots, inasmuch as they were under 
the dominion of the pope, and obliged to submit to his dicta- 
tion, in order to preserve their crowns! Of what benefit, 
however, was that to their subjects? Was pontifical supre- 
macy employed in protecting them from the tyranny of their 
rulers? The world was indeed full of despots before she 
obtained her supremacy; but the moment she reached the 
summit of power, she dispatched them, and the nations there- 
after basked in freedom and bliss, till the opening of the six- 
teenth century, when, “stimulated to a certain uneasiness,” 
by a set of new“ ideas,” they snatched her sceptre from her 
hands, and denied her the happiness of continuing to make 
them blest! “It is true, that when she commenced her mis- 
sion, or rather when she had passed herself through a sea of 
blood, up to the period of her emancipation, according to 
human liberty, she found not one single free government on 
this globe. There was notone but what was despotic; and, 
I may add, that when her authority or influence in such mat- 
ters began to be assailed in the sixteenth century, she had left 
within the whole of Christendom, not one despotic govern- 
ment.” The most brutal debasement, the most abject servi- 
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tude, the most cruel oppression of their people, the atrocious 
torture and slaughter of the servants of God, because of their 
allegiance to him, were not the work of despotism, it seems! 
The latter, especially, were only “the elements of civilization, 
the necessary elements of society in the progress of rational 
liberty,” that “ were furnished” “ by the Catholic church !” 
As the church was thus the sole author of freedom and 
civilization, on her being divested of her power, these blessings, 
of course, vanished from the earth, and tyranny and barbarism 
succeeded in their place. “ When that which is now mis- 
called the Reformation came forth, the central force of 
Christian civilization was by the event impaired and 
partially destroyed, the power of acting on society in any 
concentrated and energetic form, was marred, if not utterly 
paralysed.” The Pope could no longer depose the Protestant 
princes ; he could no Jonger by an interdict close all the 
churches of their kingdoms, debar their subjects from the 
rites of religion, nor prohibit the burial of the dead. He 
could no longer stretch the witnesses of God on the rack, or 
burn them at the stake; and deprived of these mild means 
of civilizing them, his influence completely vanished. ‘Con- 
sequently things took altogether a new direction. Instead of 
recognising any general standard on any question of a moral 
character, every one was supposed to be able to form a 
standard for himself.” The word of God in the bishop’s 
judgment, it seems, is not a “ general standard on any question 
of a moral character.” When, therefore, the Protestants 
rejected the authority of the Pope, they were under the 
necessity of making a standard on moral questions. “ From 
that moment the authority of him who spoke in the supreme 
voice of the church was discarded, and each sovereign ap- 
propriated to himself the headship of religion as well as the 
state. Throughout that period you will find the beginnings 
of encroachments on liberty.” ‘ The Protestant princes broke 
away from the church absolutely. She was even forced to 
lower her authoritative voice, and to speak in gentler tones 
to those who still recognised her spiritual dominion. The 
natural result was, that after this change and this diminution 
of the power of the church, Catholic princes moved almost 
as rapidly as others in the same direction of despotism,” and 
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liberty consequently expired. How singular that this fact 
has wholly escaped the notice of the subjects themselves, of 
those princes, and the honor of discovering it been reserved 
toa bishop of this hemisphere! By the encroachments on 
liberty, however, he means the obstruction of the church in 
the exercise of her despotic power. A people’s enjoying their 
just rights, and being well governed, evidently does not, in 
Bishop Hughes’ view, involve their exemption from oppression, 
protection in their property and persons, liberty to worship 
God according to their views of his will, and advancement in 
civilization and happiness. They may consist with their 
suffering every species of evil from their rulers. Whether 
they are free or not depends altogether on the party by whom 
they are harassed, overwhelmed with miseries, obstructed in 
the worship of God, and destroyed! If it is the Catholic 
hierarchy that crushes them, they are for that reason free 
and blest with civilization. If Protestant princes or Catholics 
who disregard the usurpations of supreme power by the Pope, 
tread them in the dust, they are the vassals of a cruel tyranny ! 

The overthrow of the despots, therefore, who now trample 
down Europe, and elevation of the enslaved and debased to 
freedom, knowledge, and refinement, would not on his theory 
involve any improvement in their political or moral condition. 
It would only be to subject them to the additional domination 
of the Pope. 

The millennium to which he looks forward accordingly, if 
he anticipates such a period, is a return of the ignorance, the 
superstition, the tyranny, and the persecutions of the dark 
ages ;—a theory of the cure of the moral and political evils of 
the world, and the deliverance and triumph of the church, false 
and absurd as it is, quite as rational and probable as that of 
Protestants of the class to which Dr. Nevin belongs. 


III. 


Very different are the views presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds ‘in a discourse on the church, addressed to the 
synod of Pittsburgh. Though he assigns to the church too 
high an office in the reformation and conversion of the world, 
supposing that she is in her present form the kingdom symbo- 
lized by the stone that smote the image and afterwards be- 
VOL. IlI.—NO. I. 11 
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he is, and what he approves; and, consequently, to be regarded 
by us with the approbation and reverence with which we 
should contemplate his other acts. It follows, therefore, that 
all that men have done, in large combinations, as rulers, con. 
querors, tyrants, usurpers of his rights, perverters of his truth, 
apostates, and persecutors of his people, is justifiable and holy. 
There is no evil in their malignant passions, no sin in their 
impious rebellion, no unrighteousness in their cruel oppres- 
sion and slaughter of one another. Such is the hideous 
abyss of falsehood and blasphemy into which this pantheistic 
scheme precipitates its votaries. In converting God into man 
and men into God, and exhibiting all their acts as his, it in 
effect denies their evil nature, and ascribes to them the spot- 
lessness of his wisdom and sanctitude. Of ali the aspersions 
of the Almighty which folly or malice have ever framed, this 
is probably the greatest ! 

He finally exhorts the young men to “cultivate the life and 
power of true freedom.” And by true freedom he means 
exemption from all laws but that of their own minds :— 


“Tt lies in the very conception of intelligence that it should be a law 
to itself, and not obey blindly and mechanically a power foreign to its 
own nature. Self-consciousness, the image of God in man, completes itself 
in self-activity.” . . . . “Liberty is an ethical fact that stands 
just in this, that the single will, in virtue of that divine autonomy or 
self-motion which belongs to it by its creation, flows over the boundaries 
of the individual life in which it has its rise, and makes itself one with 
the pure ether of truth that surrounds it, the glorious sea of light in 
which it is carried and borne.” 

“The authority which freedom respects and obeys, is, of course, 
always the will of God. All law, as well as all life, comes from this 
source alone. It must be well borne in mind, however, that we have 
to do with this, not as an abstraction brought nigh to us immediately 
in the way of mere thought, but as an actual self-manifestation of God’s 
will in the living world of which we are a part.” 


Such, if the theory be correct, must necessarily be the fact. 
If each individual is a part of God in a finite form, and all 
his acts and affections God’s, and revelations of his will, they 
must, of course, be the supreme law of that individual. To 
adopt or submit to any other, were to repudiate the immedi- 
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ate revelation made in his own consciousness, and submit to 
what must at best be a less direct and emphatic manifestation 
of God's will. Each one is thus taught to take his own ideas, 
passions, and wishes, as his only authoritative law, and 
emancipate himself from all subordination to God and to 
man ! 

Such is the issue in which this undeification of God and 
deification of man terminate. Dr. Niven first teaches his 
pupils to believe in God only in the abstract, or as an exist- 
ence wholly without relations to them, by which they are to 
place themselves, ideally at least, out of his jurisdiction. 
Next he counsels them to regard themselves, their fellow-men, 
and other created things, as the real and only deity with 
whom they have any concern; and the life and agency of 
the race collectively as constituting the character and reveal- 
ing the will of that deity. And, finally, to guard still more 
eflectually against their taking God as their law-giver, he 
directs them to make themselves their sole law, and thereby 
legitimates all the passions, wishes, and acts they may choose 
to cherish and exert as innocent and holy! Was there ever 
a more monstrous system of impiety devised? Was there 
ever such a wholesale sanction given to every species of iniqui- 
ty towards God and man? The license of sin by the Roman 
court in its worst form; the pretensions of the pope to the 
throne and prerogatives of God, in its most blasphemous shape, 
sink into insignificance compared to this unblushing deification 
of the whole race, and ascription to their follies and crimes 
of the unsullied glories of divine wisdom and sanctitude ! 
Yet this atrocious scheme is taught in the dread name of the 
Eternal by one whose office it is to expound his word. Nor 
are the young men of Marshall College alone imbued with it. 
It is taught also, though perhaps less openly, in other acade- 
mical institutions, and in several theological seminaries ; and 
the press generally, secular and religious, is the instrument, 
when its votaries wish, of its dissemination through the com- 
munity. What other result can be expected from its incul- 
cation by so many powerful agencies but a rapid spread of 
unblushing infidelity ? 
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tude, the most cruel oppression of their people, the atrocious 
torture and slaughter of the servants of God, because of their 
allegiance to him, were not the work of despotism, it seems! 
The latter, especially, were only “the elements of civilization, 
the necessary elements of society in the progress of rational 
liberty,” that “ were furnished” “ by the Catholic church !” 
As the church was thus the sole author of freedom and 
civilization, on her being divested of her power, these blessings, 
of course, vanished from the earth, and tyranny and barbarism 
succeeded in their place. “ When that which is now mis- 
called the Reformation came forth, the central force of 
Christian civilization was by the event impaired and 
partially destroyed, the power of acting on society in any 
concentrated and energetic form, was marred, if not utterly 
paralysed.” The Pope could no longer depose the Protestant 
princes ; he could no longer by an interdict close all the 
churches of their kingdoms, debar their subjects from the 
rites of religion, nor prohibit the burial of the dead. He 
could no longer stretch the witnesses of God on the rack, or 
burn them at the stake; and deprived of these mild means 
of civilizing them, his influence completely vanished. ‘ Con- 
sequently things took altogether a new direction. Instead of 
recognising any general standard on any question of a moral 
character, every one was supposed to be able to form a 
standard for himself.” The word of God in the bishop’s 
judgment, it seems, is not a “ general standard on any question 
of a moral character.” When, therefore, the Protestants 
rejected the authority of the Pope, they were under the 
necessity of making a standard on moral questions. “ From 
that moment the authority of him who spoke in the supreme 
voice of the church was discarded, and each sovereign ap- 
propriated to himself the headship of religion as well as the 
state. Throughout that period you will find the beginnings 
of encroachments on liberty.” ‘The Protestant princes broke 
away from the church absolutely. She was even forced to 
lower her authoritative voice, and to speak in gentler tones 
to those who still recognised her spiritual dominion. The 
natural result was, that after this change and this diminution 
of the power of the church, Catholic princes moved almost 
as rapidly as others in the same direction of despotism,” and 
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liberty consequently expired. How singular that this fact 
has wholly escaped the notice of the subjects themselves, of 
those princes, and the honor of discovering it been reserved 
toa bishop of this hemisphere! By the encroachments on 
liberty, however, he means the obstruction of the church in 
the exercise of her despotic power. A people’s enjoying their 
just rights, and being well governed, evidently does not, in 
Bishop Hughes’ view, involve their exemption from oppression, 
protection in their property and persons, liberty to worship 
God according to their views of his will, and advancement in 
civilization and happiness. They may consist with their 
suffering every species of evil from their rulers. Whether 
they are free or not depends altogether on the party by whom 
they are harassed, overwhelmed with miseries, obstructed in 
the worship of God, and destroyed! If it is the Catholic 
hierarchy that crushes them, they are for that reason free 
and blest with civilization. If Protestant princes or Catholics 
who disregard the usurpations of supreme power by the Pope, 
tread them in the dust, they are the vassals of a cruel tyranny! 

The overthrow of the despots, therefore, who now trample 
down Europe, and elevation of the enslaved and debased to 
freedom, knowledge, and refinement, would not on his theory 
involve any improvement in their political or moral condition. 
It would only be to subject them to the additional domination 
of the Pope. 

The millennium to which he looks forward accordingly, if 
he anticipates such a period, is a return of the ignorance, the 
superstition, the tyranny, and the persecutions of the dark 
ages ;—a theory of the cure of the moral and political evils of 
the world, and the deliverance and triumph of the church, false 
and absurd as it is, quite as rational and probable as that of 
Protestants of the class to which Dr. Nevin belongs. 


iil. 


Very different are the views presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds ‘in a discourse on the church, addressed to the 
synod of Pittsburgh. Though he assigns to the church too 
high an office in the reformation and conversion of the world, 
supposing that she is in her present form the kingdom symbo- 
lized by the stone that smote the image and afterwards be- 
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came a great mountain, and filled the whole earth, yet he 
presents a very just view of the agency by which she is to 
accomplish the good she achieves. He has little faith in 
organizations to prevent individual evils that prevail—slavery, 
intemperance, sectarianism, fanaticism. He holds that the 
only means by which the church can administer a thorough 
remedy to the miseries of the wretched, and conduct the 
perishing to salvation, is to proclaim to them the Saviour and 
guide them to him. “The only permanent reformation will be 
found to be that which sends men in their individual capacity 
toexamine the iniquity of their own hearts, and to sigh and ery 
until he who is the true light shall appear unto them .... We 
know of only one light in this world of darkness, and that is 
Christ ; all others, however specious, are false and deceitful.” 
There was never a period, perhaps, when there was greater 


need of a realization of this truth. 
For Dr, Niven read Dr. Nevin. 





Arr. VIIL—Lirerary anv Critrcat Notices. 


1, Narrative or AN Expeprrion tyro Centra AUSTRALIA, per- 
formed under the authority of her Majesty’s Government during the 
years 1844, ’5 and ’6, together with a notice of the Province of South 
Australia in 1847. By Captain Charles Sturt, F.L.S., F.R.G.S,, in 
two volumes. London: P. & W. Boone, 1849. 


AvELAIDE, the capital of Southern Australia, from which Captain Sturt 
began his journey, is on the western side of the Gulf of St. Vincent, 
about lat. 35°, and long. 138° 35’. It was already known that a moun- 
tainous and sterile region, commencing not far north of that district, 
extends several degrees into the interior, and stretches to the north-east, 
westward of the Murray and Darling. It was known also that from 
that direction no large streams join those rivers. It was thence pre- 
sumed that a range of mountains or highlands must run from the 
south-west to the north-east, through the central parts of the continent, 
from which rivers descend on the westerly and north-westerly side either 
into an interior sea or the ocean, and that the country, accordingly, 
through which they pass must be suitable for cultivation, and possibly 
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furnish a channel of communication with the western or northern ocean. 
It was to explore that region, and ascertain whether such is its character, 
that Captain Sturt undertook the expedition of which he has here given 
a narrative. He hoped tofind the waste into which he was to penetrate 
of but narrow dimensions, and the line on which he was to proceed, 
leading to a fertile region, and waters on which he might advance 
towards the ocean on the west or north, In all these expectations, 
however, he was disappointed. His party consisted of fifteen besides 
himself, with 11 horses, 30 bullocks to draw the carts, and 200 sheep 
for food. After advancing along the Murray to the junction of the 
Darling, they proceeded up the latter, to lat. 32° 30’, and long. 142°, 
where it trends to the north-east, when quitting it, they struck into 
a desert of sandy ridges and plains, and rocky hills, nearly on the same 
meridian of longitude, and after encountering great difficulties and 
dangers from excessive heat, and want of vegetation and water, reached 
a position in lat. 29°, 40’, where they found such a supply as to sustain 
them through the next six months, during which the streams in every 
direction were so dried, as to render both a further progress and a 
return impracticable. The thermometer rose repeatedly to 131° and 
132° in the shade, and 150° and 154° in the sun. At the close of 
that period heavy rains falling and filling the rivers and lagoons, they 
proceeded on a north-west line to lat. 28°, 30’, where they formed another 
camp, in which most of the train was left, while Capt. Sturt, with four 
or five attendants, advanced in the same direction to lat. 24°, 30’, beyond 
the 128th meridian of longitude, through a vast waste of barren hills, 
sandy ridges, and arid plains, with but here and there water in the deep 
gullies cut by floods, and patches of vegetation. At that point, no 
indications appearing of the termination of the desert, and both water 
and grass wholly failing, they were compelled to return to the camp. 
Captain Sturt subsequently made another long excursion to the north- 
north-west, and again to the east, but met only a succession of naked hills 
and sterile plains, and was forced back by the failure of vegetation and 
water. No more dreary and inhospitable waste exists on the globe. 
Instead of ranges of mountains from which rivers descend to the coast, 
it is depressed nearly to the level of the ocean, and could scarcely send 
the waters that often flood it, through the barriers by which it is sur- 
rounded, were they not from the excessive heat immediately absorbed 
by the thirsty soil, or wasted by evaporation. After almost unexampled 
hardships, and many narrow escapes from death by thirst and hunger, 
they abandoned the hope of crossing the desert, and returned towards 
the coast, which, with the loss of but one of their number, they reached 
in January, 1846, seventeen months from their departure. 
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The easternmost point to which Capt. Sturt penetrated was on the 
line of the Victoria, the river discovered by Sir T. Mitchell, and supposed 
by him to run to the Northern Ocean, but afterwards found to turn to 
the south-west and lose itself, a short distance beyond the point to 
which he advanced, in a vast waste of rocks and sands. It seems pro- 
bable, from these discoveries, that the desert which touches the sea on 
the south-western coast extends nearly the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent, and occupies a large part of its central regions. Along the line of 
the Murray and Darling, where much of the soil is rich, and game and 
fish can be obtained, the native population is numerous; and small 
tribes and single families were met at several of the creeks and lagoons 
in which water was found, far within the desert. They are extremely 
barbarous and wretched, living in low huts formed of sticks and grass 
overlaid with earth, without dress, without agriculture, and without any 
other implements than nets for game and spears for fishing and war. 
Tron ore abounds in the rocky hills of the desert, and on many of the 
flats and low grounds there are deposits of salt. Near the coast of 
Southern Australia there are immense mines of iron and copper. Large 
districts of that province are adapted to cultivation, and already yield 
rich harvests and sustain numerous herds and flocks. Captain Sturt’s 
narrative, written with good sense, and detailing a series of novel and 
exciting incidents, is one of the most agreeable that we have read. 


2. Tne Mercy Seat; Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer; by 
Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church in the city of 
New York. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 

Te topics presented by the Lord’s prayer,—our relations to God, 
his will, his kingdom, our dependence, and wants, the desires we are to 
cherish, and the blessings we are to seek,—are among the noblest and 
most attractive in theology, and form together a fine combination for a 
doctrinal and practical work ; and they are treated by Dr. Spring in 
this volume in a manner peculiarly suited to the present time, in which 
religious publications are in too great a degree addressed to the fancy, 
and designed to entertain rather than instruct. He is plain and 
didactic ; his views simple and natural ; and his discriminations of truth 
from the errors that have usurped its place, clear-and impressive. Such 
a work, in which religion is treated as a reality, and urged on the intel- 
lect and heart by the considerations which the Scriptures themselves 
furnish, is greatly needed. 


3. History oF THE Purirans IN ENGLAND, AND THE PILGRIM 
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Faruers. By Rey. W. H. Stowell and D. Wilson. One volume. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


THERE are none who owe more to their ancestors, or are under a 
higher obligation to study their history, and cherish their memory, than 
the descendants of the Puritans. A knowledge of their principles, and 
the part they acted, is essential to a just understanding of the great 
changes that have taken place in the civil and religious world, during 
the last two hundred years. Not only their descendants here, but the 
nations of Europe generally, owe to them in a large degree their pre- 
sent religious and political liberties. 

Mr. Stowell exhibits in the first part of this volume, a well-wrought 
view of the early years of the Reformation in England, and the rise and 
history of the Puritans from the time of Elizabeth to the Act of 
Uniformity under Charles II. in 1662. It is written with candor; 
embraces, though brief, all the principal personages and events of their 
history ; and presents a just estimate of their virtues, sufferings, and 
achievements. 

Mr. Wilson gives, in the last part of the volume, a series of highly 
spirited and beautiful sketches of the Pilgrim Fathers, their settlement 
in New England, and the adverse and prosperous events that distin- 
guished the first years of their colonies at Plymouth and Boston. 


4, A Pastor’s Trisutz To One or wis Frock: Tue Memoirs of 
the late Hannah L. Murray, by Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Brick Church. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 
1849. 


Ir is peculiarly appropriate in a pastor to cherish the memory of 
those of his flock who are distinguished for worth and usefulness, and 
present their example to others, when it can yield instruction and 
encouragement. This is a brief memorial of one of that character :— 
a lady of gifts, fortune, and literary culture, who was long known for her 
activity and liberality in the promotion of charitable and religious 
objects, and esteemed for her social and christian virtues. Dr. Spring 
has inwoven in the narrative many notices of the ministers of the city 
and vicinity, who were contemporary with Miss Murray, and references 
to important events in his own church, that are highly interesting, and 
add to the value of the volume. 


5. Taz Kinepom or Gop. A Discourse preached before the Synod 
of New Jersey, October 17, 1849. By Charles K. Imbrie, Pastor of 
the first Presbyterian Church, Rahway, N. J. Published at the 
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request of several members of the Synod and others. New York: 
Franklin Knight. 1850. 


No theme could have been selected more deserving of attention, or 
better suited to an effective address, than that which is here treated; 
the kingdom God has instituted in our world, which is to supersede the 
civil and religious tyrannies that now rule the nations, and continue for 
ever. That it is one of the most important subjects of revelation, is 
seen from the consideration that it embraces the future destiny of 
our earth and our race, and the scheme of God’s government over us 
through our immortal existence. That it is not understood and needs 
to be restudied, is obvious from the fact that widely different and 
opposite views are entertained respecting it. That the belief that is 
generally held, involves some radical error, is strongly indicated by the 
fact, that it leads to the almost total neglect of a large part of the 
sacred word that is employed in revealing God’s purposes and will. Of 
the Scriptures that are not historical, more than half are prophetic. Is 
it credible that a method of construction that leads practically to their 
rejection, can be just? Is not that result which it generates, itself a 
proof of its error, as much as the neglect and depreciation of the sacred 
oracles at large by the Catholics is, that their views of them are false 
and injurious? It is certainly a startling fact, that the Protestant and 
Catholic churches concur thus in respect to so large a portion of the 
volume of revelation. What a proof those persons at least give that 
they are acting in as great ignorance, and under as deep a delusion, who, 
while they ostentatiously denounce the Papists for their neglect of the 
Scriptures, not only agree with them in this large measure, but are as 
intolerant, as resentful, and as denunciatory towards those who study the 
prophecies, and avow and proclaim their teachings, as the most bigoted 
and domineering Romanists? When trees yield the same deleterious 
fruits, is it not apparent, however different their position may be, or the 
culture to which they are subjected, that they belong to the same 
species? When the waters sent forth by different fountains are tinged 
by the same poisonous ingredient, is it not indicative that the earth 
through which they pass is charged with the same deadly element ? 
And finally, that the principles by which the views that are generally 
held in respect to Christ’s kingdom, are deduced from the word of God, 
involve some great error, is manifest from the fact that they cannot be 
applied to the doctrinal and historical parts of the sacred word, without 
wholly subverting their meaning. Is it to be believed that laws of 
interpretation that are fatal to all other truths, are here the means of 
discovering and unfolding it? Were this great and palpable fact pro- 
perly realized, the feeling would be universal and resistless, that this 
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subject needs and deserves more than any other, the careful considera- 
tion of Protestants. 

It is presented to the Synod by Mr. Imbrie, in at once a very con- 
ciliatory and a very effective manner. After stating several principal 
points in regard to which there is a general agreement, he treats of 
some of the important questions, in respect to which dissimilar and 
opposite views are maintained. First, in regard to the restoration of the 
Israelites, especially in reference to the conduct of missions. Secondly, 
in relation to the nature and accompaniments of God’s kingdom on 
earth. And thirdly, in respect to the manner by which that kingdom 
is to be established. He presents the opposite systems that are held 
on these subjects with clearness and candor, and on the one hand, by 
the contrast they present and the different influences they naturally 
exert, shows convincingly the importance of just views of them; and, on 
the other, by 4 ting out the unsubstantial ground on which the com- 
mon theory resés, and alleging passages in which the opposite view is 
taught, demonstrates in a very striking manner the Scriptural doctrine : 
1. That the Israelites are to be restored; 2. That the kingdom of God 
is to be real and visible, not merely figurative or spiritual; and 3. That 
Christ’s advent and the resurrection of the holy dead, are to precede 
the millennium, and that these great verities need to be received and 
allowed their natural influence, in order that the people of God may 
properly discharge the duties to which they are called. After respond- 
ing to several objections that are often offered to these doctrines, he 
closes with a noble appeal to the synod to yield the subject the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled, and which is now rendered peculiarly 
necessary from the neglect and misconception into which it has fallen. 

The mode in which the theme is treated throughout is happy, 
exhibiting an admirable union of modesty and courage; of courtesy and 
decision ; of proper deference to man, and supreme regard to God. No 
person of candor can read the volume, we think, without feeling that 
the subject has the highest claims to the earnest consideration of the 
church ; and that the views which Mr. Imbrie presents are sustained by 
proofs from the Scriptures, which the arguments usually alleged by the 
advocates of the opposite system are totally inadequate to set aside. 

The discourse is peculiarly suited to the time. A greater disposition 
than usual to read on the subject, is shown not only by those in the 
sacred office, but by the intelligent and thoughtful generally, and a 
desire felt for works in which the teachings of the Scriptures are pre- 
sented in their own language, unperverted by the false and bewildering 
theories on which the prophets are usually construed. The unpreju- 
diced and earnest inquirer after truth, will find the volume what he 
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needs ; and it will obtain, we doubt not, a wide circulation and exert a 
salutary influence. 


6. Jonn Howarp anp THE Prison Wortp or Evrorz. From 
original and authentic documents. By Hepworth Dixon. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


Tue life of Howard deserves to be studied for the extraordinary 
exemplification it presents of the vast amount of good that may be acecom- 
plished by an individual of sense, high aims, and indomitable resolution. 
He owed his brilliant career, indeed, in a degree, to peculiar advantages, 
and a favorable conjuncture of eireumstanees. Had he not been ren- 
dered independent by inheriting a fortune, he would Nave been pre- 
eluded from devoting himself to the service of oa Had 
health and happiness filled the few years that followed his succession 
to his father’s estate, he would not have been induced to enter the train 
of undertakings which led to the great business of his life. And had 
he not found the public far more ready to be influenced on the subject 
than at any former period, he would not have met the encouragement 
that prompted him to continue his endeavors to remove the defeets 
which then prevailed in the structure of prisons, and the treatment of 
their inmates. He was summoned to his mission, at the moment the 
world was prepared to receive it, and he wrought, by his extraordinary 
exertions, a greater and more important revolution in the policy of the 
civilized world, than perhaps was ever achieved by any other individual. 
The horrors of imprisonment in Great Britain, at the period when he 
eommenced his labors, the wanton cruelties, the brutal outrages, to 
which the unfortunate, and often the innoeent were subjected, almost 
exceed belief, and have no parallel exeept in the atrocities of the slave 
trade. 

This volume, though not written with the taste we could wish, is the 
best on the subject we have seen, and furnishes, with a sufficient detail 
of his private life, a highly interesting narrative of his public career. 
The most ample evidence appears of his piety in the large quotations 
which the biographer has introduced from his'private diary. A just 
estimate of his character and labors, and an appropriate tribute to his 
memory, are presented by Dr. Dickinson in his introduetory essay. 


7. Gov’s Worp tHe Source or Divine Licnt. Two Discourses 
delivered in the Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, on 
occasion of the Annual Matriculation on the third Sunday in Advent, 
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December 16, 1849. By Samuel W. Turner, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Learning and Interpretation of Scripture. New York: D. 
Dana, jun. 1850. 


Two hundred years ago, it could scarcely have been thought probable 
that the question—What is the source and standard of religious truth ? 
what is the legitimate rule of faith? which was then agitated between 
Protestants and Papists,—should in this century become a great and 
ardent question between different classes of Protestants. Yet such it is 
at the present time ; and the answers that are given to the inquiry are 
as various, and many of them as false as at any former period. There 
are some now, as there were then, who regard tradition; and others 
who claim the church as the most legitimate teacher, and invest them 
with authority over the Scriptures ; and there is a still more numerous 
class who be that office to reason, treat it as at once the parent and 
the judge of Fath, and make little use of the word of God, except to 
veil beneath the drapery of its facts afd terms, the hideous offspring of 
their philosophic infidelity. It is Dr. Turner’s object, in the first of 
these discourses, to point out the inadequacy and deceptiveness of mere 
reason, tradition, and the church, as authoritative teachers and guides, 
and to show that the “word of God” is the only “authentic source of 
Divine light,” that it is given to us as “an infallible” instructor, and is 
perfectly suited to its office ; and in the second discourse, to indicate the 
means by which a true knowledge of its teachings is to be obtained— 
by a suitable acquaintance with the sacred languages, by the aids of the 
Holy Spirit, who is promised to those who seek him, by the exercise of 
sound sense, and by diligent and devout study. He urges with earnest- 
ness the duty of receiving and investigating the sacred oracles as the 
word of God, communicated to us for the purpose of making us 
acquainted with his will; not as a mere record of what fellow men have 
thought to be a revelation from him; and enforces the necessity of an 
intimate and thorough knowledge of them as a preparation for the 
sacred office. The discourses are marked by excellent. sense, and are 
highly appropriate to the time, when not a few of those who are em- 
ployed in educating young men for the ministry, are, under a pretence 
of superior Biblical learning, in fact, setting aside the word of God, 
and substituting uninspired books and an absurd philosophy in its 
place. 


Tae Aste Minister or THE New Testament, an Anniversary 
Discourse, delivered before the Literary Societies of the Methodist 
General Biblical Institute, at Concord, N. Hampshire. Nov. 7, 1849. 
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By Rev. D. W. Clark, A.M., Pastor of the Vestry St. M. E. Church, 
New York. Boston: G.C. Rand & Co. 1850. 


Tus is a sound, earnest, and persuasive address, first, on the qualifi- 
cations for the sacred office, among which he enumerates as chief, piety, 
good sense, independence, and decisioa, and an intimate knowledge of 
the word of God; and next on the means by which those gifts and 
acquisitions are to be cultivated. The counsels given are highly appro- 
priate, and are urged with a force and warmth that make them impressive. 


Lerrers ON THE Propuetic Scriptures. By the Rev. Edward 
Winthrop, M.A., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Ohio. 
New York: Franklin Knight. 1850. 


WE are glad that those who have carefully studied rophecies, 
and adopted just views of their import, are disposed present the 
result of their inquiries to the public, and that they are encouraged by 
the desire of many in the churches for a better knowledge on the subject. 
If proper books are furnished, and judicious efforts made by the 
friends of truth to give them circulation, we have reason to believe they 
will meet with extensive patronage, and a large body of the pious be 
soon led to a hearty reception of the revelation God has made respect- 
ing the future. 

Mr. Winthrop treats in this neat volume of some of the principal 
themes in respect to which curiosity is chiefly felt, and information most 
needed ; the premillennial advent of Christ; the state of the church 
anterior to his coming; the powers denoted by the wild beast of the 
Apocalypse, and great Babylon ; the drying of the Euphrates,—which 
he refers to the alienation of the people of the ten kingdoms from the 
apostate hierarchies, denoted by great Babylon; not as is usual with 
commentators, to the decline of the Turkish empire ;—the restoration 
of the Israelites ; the first resurrection; and the descent of the new 
Jerusalem ; and discusses them in a manner—sober, perspicuous, and 
argumentative—that -is highly adapted to give satisfaction to the rea- 
der. His method of maintaining his views is quite unlike that which 
is employed by the opposite party. Could the anti-millenarians sustain 
their theories by a tenth part of the evidence with which he demon- 
strates his principal positions, it would be a formidable task to controvert 
them. But founded, as their scheme is, on a misapprehension of the 
laws of interpretation, and the work of conjecture and hypothesis, it 
falls at the first shock of a critical assault. There is not one of its 
doctrines that ean be maintained by means that a scholar would not 
deem it discreditable to use on any other subject. Mr. Winthrop, on 
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the contrary, interprets the Scriptures according to the established laws 
of language, and employs them in evincing his views in the same man- 
ner as they are used by the learned in the proof of the other doctrines 
which they teach. His arguments present a very striking contrast in 
the knowledge they display of the sacred word, and their clearness 
and unanswerableness, to the absurd errors, superficial declamation, and 
turbid logic of such writers as Mr. Steele, Mr. Beattie, and others, who 
have lately assaulted the views he maintains. We recommend his 
volume especially to the numerous members of the churches who are 
desirous of information on the subject, and wish a simple, direct, and 
effective statement of the great teachings of the Scriptures respect- 


ing it. 


10. THE CHRISTIAN Lire a Fient or Farrn. By Rev. Herman 
Hooke ¥¥P@ndelphia : H. Hooker. 1850. 


Tus little volume is a practical treatise on the difficulties and the 
aids of a religious life. The author exhibits it not as a work of ease, 
involving little else than a mere profession of faith, and observance of 
rites, but as a conflict in which strong foes of the heart and the world 
are to be encountered and overcome, and not by the unassisted strength 
of the believer, but only by the teachings of God’s word, and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 


11. Generat History or tae CuristiAN RELIGION AnD CHURCH. 
From the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the 
first ; revised and altered throughout, according to the second edition. 
By Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
the University of Vermont. Volume third, comprising the third and 
fourth volume of the original. First American Edition. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 


Tue period of nearly five centuries, from 590, treated in this volume, 
embraces a great number of distinguished persons and important events. 
It was in those ages that the papacy made some of its greatest strides, 
both in superstition and the usurpation of power over the church out of 
Italy. It was then that England was Christianized, and that the last of 
the churches of the ten kingdoms was legalized by the state, that the 
gospel was introduced into Germany, that Mahomet arose, that his suc- 
cessors conquered a large share of the eastern empire, that the Pope 
became a civil prince, and that the schism took place between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. That was the period of the 
contests respecting image worship in the east, and predestination and 
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the mass in the west; and of the rise and persecution of the Paulicians 
in Armenia, and the Albigenses in France. Several of the emperors, 
bishops, and popes of the period were men of extraordinary powers, and 
exerted, perhaps, as large an influence on their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, as any that have followed. The volume presents a large boily 
of minute information on topics of interest that are but slightly treated 
in most other church histories. 


12. Exposrrory Lectures on THe Eristie to THE Epuestans, By 
the Rev. R. S. M‘Ghee, A.M., Rector of Holywell, Hants. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Insteap of a philological commentary, in which the writer simply 
states the import of the text, Mr. M‘Ghee presents in this work a plain, 
full, and practical exhibition of all the various topics offjgigiaiy the epistle 
treats, and illustrates and confirms his views of theni by the collateral 
passages of the other parts of the New Testament. The lectures, which 
were originally preached to his congregation, are designed for readers 
of all classes, and may be read with benefit by all who seek a knowledge 
of the great truths of redemption. 


13. A Sermon. Preached at the Ordination of Rev. E. H. Greely, in 
Haverhill, N. H., Nov. 9, 1849. By Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, Hanover. Dartmouth Press. 1849. 


One of the most obvious and important duties to which the ministers 
of the gospel are called, is to witness to the great truths of God, and 
especially at periods when they are misrepresented and denounced. 
They are set not merely for the communication, but for the defence of 
the gospel, and are forewarned that if they neglect it, they will be held 
responsible for the evils that result from their unfaithfulness. If we 
are to judge, however, from the course many pursue, they have formed 
a very different view of their duty. They neither regard it as incum- 
bent on them to discountenance and resist error, and vindicate the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity when assailed and calumniated, 
nor deem it of much moment if the Christian system is rejected, and 
another gospel substituted in its place. It is treated as a question of 
party expedience and popularity. Will it obstruct the schemes of 
ambitious leaders? If so, the voice of truth is silenced; the will of God 
contemned ; the well-being of the flocks committed to their charge, dis- 
regarded ; the wishes of some aspiring demagogue exalted to supreme 
authority, and the objects of an hour made to outweigh the infinite 
interests of a future life. 
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Dr. Lord does not concur in this policy, but holds it to be the duty 
of those in the sacred office to proclaim and vindicate the truth when it 
is attacked by the hostile, and deserted by the timid; and he has, 
accordingly, uttered his testimony in this Discourse to the great 
doctrine of the cross, or Christ’s expiation; of the church, or chosen 
subjects of salvation ; of regeneration by the Spirit of God; and of the 
resurrection of the holy dead anterior to the millennium, in contradis- 
tinction from the false doctrines of philosophy and theology that now pre- 
vail extensively, and if not cherished, are allowed by many who profess 
much zeal for the spread of Christianity and the welfare of the church, 
as unimportant deviations from the faith once delivered to the saints. 
He confutes and rebukes with a just severity the superficial and daring 
speculatists of the German and American schodls who deny Christ’s 
expiation, the Spirit’s influences, and other cardinal facts and truths; and 
exhibit réligion.as a mere naturalism, and the Almighty as only man’s 
guardian and benefactor; not his monarch, who has attributes and rights 
that requir¢ him to enforce his laws, though it be to the destruction of 
those who rebel. We wish his example may be followed by other faith- 
ful ministers. Were those generally who still hold the great doctrines of 
the gospel, boldly to avow and maintain them, and denounce the false 
systems that are substituted in their place, the churches would be 
shielded in a great measure from the errors to which they are exposed, 
and put on their guard against the artful and unscrupulous teachers 
who are endeavoring to betray them to apostasy. 


14. Memorrs or Sir Tuomas Foweit Buxton, Baronet, with 
selections from his correspondence. Edited by his son, Charles 
Buxton, Esq. London: John Murray. 1848. 


Tus is a highly interesting memorial of one who partly by his 
peculiar powers, and partly by the favorable opportunities of the 
period, rose suddenly and unexpectedly to unusual conspicuity and 


‘influence ; and exemplifies in a striking manner the mode in which the 


sphere of one’s life, and the agencies he exerts, sometimes turn on slight 
incidents. Had his birth occurred a few years earlier or later, or had 
half a dozen apparently unimportant events been omitted from the 
series that determined his course, he would either have acted in an 
essentially different relation to the public, or, perhaps, been known 
only as a private individual. He was educated at Dublin. After 
leaving the university, he became a partner in a brewery in London, 
and took for several years a principal part in its management. His 
powers as a speaker, which had been in a degree unfolded at the Uni- 
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versity, became known to the public by an address at a meeting for the 
relief of the poor of the capital in a period of great suffering, and 
immediately led to solicitations by Mr. Wilberforce and others to take 
an active part in the benevolent undertakings of the period, and to 
his introduction to parliament, that he might advocate them on that 
theatre. His first philanthropic effort was for the reformation of prisons 
and an amelioration of the criminal laws; and the aid which he 
rendered in the accomplishment of those objects, gave him at once a 
high position with his associates, and influence with the government. 
He soon took the place in a large degree of Mr. Wilberforce as the 
leading advocate of the abolition of slavery, and from 1824 exerted 
perhaps a more efficient agency than any other, in the achievement of 
that great measure. He had a principal share in putting an end to the 
slave-trade, which was long carried on in violation of law at the Mau- 
ritius; and it was by his exertions that the government _was iyluced to 
protect the Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope fro the encroach- 
ments of the colonists, and to restore to them the territory of which 
they had been unjustly deprived. After twenty years devoted assidu- 
ously to these humane objects, he, in 1838, lost his seat in parliament, 
but not his influence with the public or the government. His last 
effort for the benefit of the wretched, was the projection of the expedi- 
tion to the Niger, in the hope of checking and finally extinguishing the 
slave-trade, by treaties with the chiefs, the introduction of agriculture, 
and the promotion of commerce. The volume presents a history in a 
degree of each of these great measures, the difficulties with which they 
were attended, and the means by which they were finally accomplished. 
As a token of the estimate in which his services were held by the govern- 
ment, he was, after the close of his parliamentary career, made a 
baronet. He was highly estimable in his private relations, an inge- 
nuous and ardent disciple of Christ, eminently social, frank, generous, 
noble-minded, and marked especially by an inflexible adherence to his reli- 
gious principles, a fearless advocacy of the right, and an indomitable reso- 
lution in pursuing the ends which he attempted to achieve. The evening , 
of his life, though overclouded in a degree by the disappointment of his 
hopes in respect to Africa, was yet cheered by many enjoyments ; and 
his death, which took place in 1845, was calm and victorious. The 
peculiarities of his brilliant career, the beauty of many of the 
characters that are delineated, the ease and vivacity of the letters, the 
great variety and interest of the incidents that are detailed, and—which 
is of almost equal importance,—the omission of what is unessential, 
and avoidance of prolixity, give a charm to the volume, which the bio- 
graphies of public men seldom possess. 
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Huneary AND TRANSYLVANIA, with remarks on their condition, social, 
political, and economical. By John Paget, Esq. With numerous 
illustrations. 2 Volumes. London: John Murray. 1839. 


Huneary, while the principal theatre in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the struggle between the Turks and the nations of 
Germany, was the object of great interest to the whole of Europe, and 
was probably nearly as familiarly known to statesmen, military com- 
manders, and the cultivated generally, as Austria, Bohemia, or Russia. 
At the close of that conflict it lost much of its importance, and for a 
hundred and fifty years has held but a subordinate place in the wars 
and diplomacy of Europe. 

The contest of which it has lately been the scene, has again drawn 
to it the eyes of the civilized world, and rendered a better knowledge 
desirable_of its geography, resources, inhabitants, and _ institutions. 
These v nish far more full and satisfactory information respect- 
ing it th her work that we have seen. Mr. Paget, who is an 
English gentleman of intelligence, traversed the whole country, visited 
all the important cities, became acquainted with many of the nobles 
and other persons of distinction; visited them in their families, joined 
them in their public amusements, observed their manners, studied their 
politics, and inquired into the state of their arts. His narrative is writ- 
ten with uncommon ease and sprightliness, and abounds with interesting 
incidents. His descriptions are minute and graphic, and impress the 
reader with much of the vividness of conception which the presence of 
the scenes themselves would produce; his judgments of men and insti- 
tutions are candid, and his views enlightened and liberal. 

Hungary is not inferior perhaps to any portion of Europe of equal 
extent, in the beauty of its scenery, the excellence of its climate, the 
richness of its soil, and the variety and value of its products. It is 
encircled by ranges of lofty mountains. The regions at their feet are 
diversified by hills and vales, while the central part, a hundred miles or 
more in width, and more than two bundred in length, is spread out in 


‘ a continuous steppe or plain much like the prairies of our western States. 


Several of its rivers, beside the Danube, are navigable by steamboats. 
It abounds in the richest minerals; gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, 
and coal. The soil is generally good, and much of the southern part 
inexhaustibly rich, and yields grain of every description, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and wine. The vast plain which lies along the Theiss is, in the 
interior, chiefly devoted to pasturage, and sustains immense herds and 
flocks. 

The population was estimated by Mr. Paget, at the period of his visit, 
ten or twelve years ago, to be about 12,000,000. It is now supposed 
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to be 14,000,000, of whom 5,000,000 are Magyars; 1,250,000, Ger- 
mans; 2,250,000, Wallacks; and 5,000,000, Sclaves of different*tribes, 
Of the remainder, a latge part are Jews. The Magyats, who migrated 
from Eastern Asia, and conquered the country 1000 years ago, are far 
the most cultivated. Their institutions are in a considerable degree 
liberal. The political power has been wholly in the hands of the 
nobles until 1848, when the right of suffrage was extended to all classes. 
The peasants are not, as some have: represented, absolute serfs, but 
rather tenants of the nobles, who are the landowners. They have a 
legal right to the occupancy of the soil which is in their possession, 
The nobles, at an earlier period than the barons of England, extorted 
from their monarch a charter of rights, and have for more than six 
hundred years maintained a struggle for the preservation of their liber. 
ties. Their views have become greatly liberalized during the last fifty 
years, and the way seemed prepared, had they become-jpdayendgiit, for 
the establishment of institutions partaking largely of . eS and 
equity of ours. 

Besides the Catholic and Greek churches, which are the most nume- 
rous, there is a large body both of Lutheran and Reformed Protestants. 
The Catholics and Greeks are nationalized, and their prelates have had 
a seat in the house of magnates of the national legislature. The Pro- 
testants are merely tolerated. Besides a large university at the capital, 
there are several subordinate ones in other cities, and numerous acade- 
mies belonging to the several religious denominations, and schools in 
every village. The population of all classes, with few exceptions, can 
read. 

Although, therefore, they are generally but little cultivated, they yet 
have all the elements of a great and powerful empire, and their success, 
had they triumphed in their late struggle, would have exerted a mo- 
mentous influence on the future condition of Europe. On the other 
hand, their defeat and subjection again to Austrian domination is to 
prove the source, not improbably, of still more important effects to the 
west of Europe, by the augmentation which it yields to the power of 
Russia. Austria is now but a dependent on her, and instead of a bar- 
rier, is converted into an auxiliary, it is to be apprehended, to the con- 
quest of the Lower Danube, and finally perhaps of Constantinople and 
the whole of the western Turkish Empire. No struggle for freedom 
which the world has lately witnessed, was fraught with more important 
results either to despotism or liberty. 








